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PREFACE. 


“THERE is, perhaps, (says Dr. Johnson,) no nation in which it 
is so necessary as in our own to assemble from time to time the 
small tracts, and fugitive pieces, which are occasionally published ; 
for, besides the general subjects of inquiry which are cultivated by 
us in common with every learned nation, our constitution in 
Church and State naturally gives birth to a multitude of per- 
formances, which would either not have been written, or could 
not have been made public, in any other place.” This remark of 
Dr. Johnson not only holds good when applied to pamphlets and 
other small tracts separately published, but may justly be ex- 
tended to all works where the communication of opinions or 
statements is concisely given, or where it does not necessarily 
involve the publication of the author’s name; where sentiments 
may he delivered, and questions argued, without any fear of repu- 
tation being hazarded, and where, perhaps, the first spark of truth 
may be elicited, the full importance of which cannot be accurately 
ascertained, nor the extent of the future development, perhaps, 
suspected. How many essays and controversies on subjects of 
Art and Literature have appeared for the first time in the pages 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, which, afterwards, having been di- 
gested into order, and expanded into a full exhibition of the argu- 
ment, have formed volumes of standard reference necessary to the 
inquiries of the Scholar and Antiquary. Thus one advantage 
which a Magazine like ours possesses, is, in many cases, to exhibit 
the rise and progress of opinions, to be the means by which 
prejudice may be dissolved, error disentangled, and truth re- 
covered. 

For enabling us to gratify the curiosity of the public in that 
portion of our Magazine which is set apart for the reception of 
original communications, we have to thank many intelligent and 
friendly correspondents ; while we, as Editors of the work, are 
answerable to the public for all diligence and inquiry, and careful- 
ness of selection. ; - 

As concerns another branch of our work, some one has classed 
“the Reviewers of books among the disturbers of human quiet ;” 
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but this censure, we trust, is hardly applicable to us, whose 
endeavour has been rather to select proper objects for the atten- 
tion of our readers, than to anticipate their judgment by any 
censure of our own. Everything that is in excess defeats its own 
purpose ; and the malignant severity of the critic will soon be 
harmless to all but himself. 

Our Retrospective department is formed on the conviction that, 
while modern books are multiplied without number, there is much 
still left in the learned volumes of our ancestors that has been put 
aside by more attractive novelties, or forgotten for want of earlier 
records, like our own, which could separate the more valuable por- 
tions of a work, and point them out to attention, while they as yet 
formed the literature of the day. Time too stamps its value on 
things of no intrinsic importance ; and many a worthless pamphlet 
and forgotten tract has become suddenly immortal, by its acci- 
dentally throwing light upon a passage of Shakspeare. 

As regards our Obituary, (a portion of our Magazine which has 
always stood high in public estimation,) our memorials of the de- 
ceased, and our estimate of their characters, must, from the very 
nature of the subject, be sometimes less copious than we could 
wish—in a few instances perhaps erroneous, since we cannot 
always depend upon our materials ; but we can say, that there is 
no part of our Magazine which is attended to with more punc- 
tilious care than this; that we search extensively for the collec- 
tion of our materials, and that we endeavour to bring the most 
unbiassed mind to the survey of the characters and lives of those 
who have earned in different ways an honourable station in the 
annals of their country. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 


E PLURIBUS UNUM. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


J. M. inquires to what publication 
Lord Hailes alludes in the following note, 
which occurs at p. 267 of his ‘‘ Inquiry 
into the Secondary Causes which Gibbon 
assigned for the rapid Growth of Chris- 
tianity :"—‘‘ By the aid of Barbeyrac Ihave 
discovered the sentiments which Augustus 
entertained on this subject (i. e. the rapid 
progress of Christianity) ?” Although ab- 
surd enough, they do not seem to be such 
as Mr. Gibbon assigns to him. I have 
lately discovered that a very ingenious 
person has made the same observation, 
and has pointed aut a want of accuracy in 
the historian whom he admires. In the 
same critique he has something of Sar- 
cassus which is singular enough. The 
treatise here alluded to ought to have 
been entitled, ‘‘ Essays on Female Celi- 
bacy.’’ Its present title is much too ludi- 
crous for a treatise written, as may be 
presumed, with a grave purpose. 


J. M.S. sends the following additions 
to his account of the birds found in Ire- 
land :—‘‘ Black-backed Gull, Larus mari- 
nus: shot at Larnelough;—rare. Horn 
Owl, Strix Otus; very rare; shot near 
Carrickfergus in the summer of 1837. 
Goosander, Mergus serrator; shot on a 
dam at Carrickfergus in Jan. 1838. In 
the winter of 1836-7, a Pochard, Anas 
JSerina, was wounded and taken alive on 
the Antrim shore of Carrickfergus bay. 
It was a male, and the wound being soon 
healed it became domesticated with the 
common duck, to one of which it became 
particularly attached. When let out of 
the house in the morning it emitted a loud 
whistling sound, and remained with the 
ducks until stolen in April 1838.’ 


We shall be happy to receive Mr. 
M‘Sxrm1n’s Sketch of the Ancient His- 
tory of the County of Antrim. 


Mr. Guesr’s letter shall appear in our 
next Magazine. 


J. W..B. will feel particularly obliged 
to any one who will point out the existence 
of a view of Osterley House, in Middlesex, 
as it appeared previous to the erection of 
the present mansion. 


In W. Barnes’s communication in 
June: 
P. 594, line 1, for ‘‘ Nectanelo,’’ read 

Nectanebo. 

line 16, dele ‘* Lib. 111. Fab. 14, 
Esopus ludens.”” — 
line 5 from the bottom, after 
“‘ Parrot,’’ read we shall find in it. 
P.595, line8, for“ different,” readdifficult. 
line 10, 2nd column, for * they 
know,”’ read they should know. 


He sends a few less obvious etymolo- 
ies :— 
y Alkéran. Arab. Al, the, and koran, 
reading : the reading. 

Austria. A Latinized shape of the Ger- 
man name Osterreich: oster, east, and 
reich, kingdom. 

Bender. Name of several towns in the 
east. Bandar, the port. 

Bedouin Arabs. Arab. Badun, a De- 
sert; and Badweeun, an inhabitant of the 
Desert. 

Caravan. Pers. Carwin. 

Caravansera. Pers. Carwan, a com- 
pany of travellers; and sura, a house or 
an inn. 

Corban. An offering to God. The 
word is found with this meaning in many 
of the Eastern languages. Mairee jan tiij 
pur kurban hojeeo: ‘‘ that my life could 
be an offering for thee.’’ Hindoo Selec- 
tions. 

Divan. A council in the East. 
Deewanun. 

Emir. A governor, particularly in 
Arabia Felix; Arab. ameerun, a ruler. 

Hindoostan. Pers. Hindoo, black, and 
stdn, place; the place of the blacks. 

Hejira. The flight of Mohammed from 
Mecca, A.D, 622. Arab. al-hijratun, the 
departure. 

aelstrom ; the whirlpool near Nor- 
way. In Swedish, Malstrém, Molestrame, 
a whirlpool. 

Algesira; the ancient Mesopotamia. 
Arab. al, the ; jezeerat, island; in refer- 
ence to its being insulated by the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris. 

Mahommed, properly Mohammed. Arab. 
Mohammadun, the blessed, or praised ; 
from hamada, to bless or praise. 

Novogorod, in Russia. Russ. novwe, 
new; gorod, town: Newtown. 

Otter of roses. Pers. atar, perfume. 

Parsees ; fireworshippers in India, &c. 
Pers. Parsee, a Persian ; their ancestors, 
the ancient Persians, having been fire- 
worshippers. 

Steps or steppes of Russia. Russ. step; 
a waste, or wilderness. 

Stockholm. Teutonic, stock, a cluster 
or mass, and olm, an island: a cluster of 
islands, upon which the city stands. 

Sheik ; governor of a town in Arabia. 
Arab. shaichun, an elder, or patriarch. 

Sherbet. Arab. shurbatun, drink. 

Silk. First wrought in the east. Arab. 
silkun, a thread. 


Both the topographical communications 
proposed by Mr. Barnes will he highly 
acceptable. 


Arab. 
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LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT. 7 vols. 


SOME few years have now elapsed since a funeral procession was seen 
winding along the banks of the Tweed, and darkening its waters as it 
passed, carrying the mortal remains of the great Minstrel of the North 
to repose in the monastic sepulchre he himself had selected. Though the 
private tear which was given freely to the remembrance of Sir Walter 
Scott’s domestic virtues may have now ceased to flow, the popular grati- 
tude and curiosity are still alive; nor would they, we think, have been 
satisfied with any thing less than the copious narrative and the minute and 
faithful details of the life of their great and favourite writer that have 
appeared in the work before us, Indeed it is impossible to have wished that 
the important task of communicating to the public a full and accurate ac- 
count of the eminent person whom they so admired, had been placed in any 
other hands. Mr. Lockhart united to all the familiarity of intimate acquaint- 
ance, those talents which have enabled him to appreciate and delineate the 
genius of Scott with accuracy and discrimination ; and he alone 
those ample and confidential records, which enabled him to give a finished 
and full-length portrait of the departed Bard. For ourselves, we must 
express our cordial satisfaction with the spirit and manner in which this 
very interesting biography is composed : less, as we observed, would not 
have satisfied the public mind ; and it must have been additional matter 
of extraordinary value which could have made the portrait of Scott’s private 
and social character more complete. All has been gained that could be 
desired, without breaking the sanctity of private intercourse, or unlocking 
that hidden drawer in which the confidential secrets of all families * 
repose. We see him in every varying situation of his active and ener- 
getic life, in “the musing rambles among his own glens, the breezy ride 
over the moors, the merry spell at the woodman’s axe, or the festive 
chase of Newark, Ferniglen, or Delorain, the quiet old-fashioned con- 
tentment of the little domestic circle, alternating with the brilliant phan- 
tasmagoria of admiring and doubtless admired strangers, or the hoisting of 
the telegraph flag that called laird and bonnet laird to the burning of the 
water, or the wassail of the hall.” 

The whole portrait we consider to be most satisfactory, not only to the 
friends and relations of Scott, but to all who love to cherish the belief of the 
tirm alliance between genius and the high moral qualities and virtues of the 
heart.¢ Scott is seen in Mr. Lockhart’s pages under the fall blaze of the 
domestic lamp ; and few indeed are the parts of his character that require 
to be softened or drawn into the slightest shade.t We view him in 





* « T never thought it lawful to keep a journal of what passes in private society ; 
so that no one need expect from the sequel of this narrative any detailed record of 
Scott’s familiar talk.’’—Lockhart’s Life, vol. iv. p. 150. 

+ See p. 413—415 of Mr. Lockhart’s seventh volume for interesting remarks on 
Scott’s religious feelings and virtuous conduct. 

= See the conclusion of Basil Hall’s Diary, vol. ¥. p. 415—418, formed on his 
character of Scott’s character. 
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these confidential pages in mapy various situatious and relations, and 
under many changes of fortune. We see him at one time rising to the full 
summit of worldly honour and prosperity ; and we sce him, too, more 
suddenly thrown down by a calamitous reverse of fortune: we see him 
now commanding fresh creations for ever to rise at his bidding ; and again 
we behold him bending in dismay over the powerful crucible which had 
been in an instant shattered to pieces, the fires extinct, and the furnace 
cold.* At one time we sce him in the frank joyousness and the bright hopes 
of the gayest and most commanding spirit ; and we view him, too, in later 
years, when care had eaten into that noble heart, and sorrow had broken 
down that powerful intellect. We view him in the full possession of his 
gigantic powers, when thought and labour, that would have overwhelmed 
ordinary men,t were borne by him as the light amusement of a summer 
day ; and we see him when the bow he alone could bend was broken, and 
its now useless strings were trailing on the ground. At one time he ap- 
pears standing like an enchanter in the centre of the wonderful and ima- 
ginary creation which he had raised ; and again he is seen when the sceptre 
of command had dropped from his hand, when the magic palace was 
empty, and his empire for ever gone. 

It is impossible not to watch with great interest the progress of Scott 
from the time when his name first appeared in the field of literature, 
with arms and device as yet unknown to fame; to the period when he 
subsequently came into the lists to claim still higher honours, cased in 
armour, dark and mysterious ; and when he retired, amid the enthu- 
siasm and inquiries of the spectators, his vizor still closed, his name 
unheard, and his features unknown. 

The purpose which we have in view in this our brief mention of Mr. 
Lockhart’s book, is neither to recapitulate the circumstances and events 
of Scott's life, which will be read and known by all in the original work ; 
nor is it to enter into argumentative detail and analyses of his writings, 
which have been the subject of much able and ingenious criticism from 
many writers of eminence; but rather to show from the original evidence 
of his own works, and the attentive observation of his friends, what 
were the foundations on which his genius had built this lofty and ex- 
tended fabric—to mark the original and native powers with which he was 
gifted, and the improvement which these powers received, as well as from 
the habits and pursuits of his active life, as in the seclusion of his studious 
hours. So that, however extraordinary, and above all common exertion 
and ability, were the emanations of Scott's genius; yet we have the sa- 
tisfaction of understanding and ascertaining their growth,—of witnessing 
the first collection of materials,—the choice and disposition of them ; and 
of acknowledging that an originally rich and native genius, united with 
those resources which well-directed study and laborious research could give, 
were alone equal to the noble undertakings that he achieved. 

The constituents of genius have been generally supposed to be—first, 
a rapid instinctive tact or feeling which seizes upon thoughts and ideas 
and appropriates them ;—secondly, a bright imagination which reflects and 





* See Scott’s Diary, vol. vi. p. 164. ‘‘ What a life mine has been! broken-hearted 
for two years: my heart had scarcely pieced again, yet the crack will remain to my 
dying day. Rich and poor four or five times, once on the verge of ruin,’’ &c. 

tT See Robert Hogg’s account, while Scott’s amanuensis, of his ‘‘ carrying on two 
distinct trains of thought,’’ one arranged, and the other simultaneously preparing, 
while dictating to him, v, vii. p. 41, 
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paints them as in a mirror ;—thirdly, a sensibility to impressions, tender or 
powerful; and a sympathy which enables the author to catch the opinions 
and feelings of others. These, Scott appeared eminently to possess. 
To the first, he owed the rapidity of his ideas,—the readiness of his com- 
binations, and the happiness of his analogies and allusions. ‘To the second, 
the clear and distinct manner in which he carried out of his mind the images 
which were created there ; the variety of his allusions and illustrations, 
and that versatility of fancy which could turn from grave to gay, from 
the sublime and terrible to the pathetic, the festive, or the tender; that 
could inyest the outline of form with the richness of the most graceful 
drapery ; so that all parts and provinces of external nature seemed open 
to his incursions ; that sometimes he could come sweeping down to earth, 
at others soar aloft to heaven. The third enabled him to give such 
dramatic powers to his scenes and pictures of social life ; to enter as by 
right into every feeling and passion of our nature; to catch the most im- 
portant features of character, and the deepest shades of thought ; to re- 
flect the fertility and humour of the bright and overflowing spirit, or to 
pour forth the despairing voice of nature crying from the tomb. Scott's 
was emphatically a picturesque imagination, and what is called an outward 
and objective mind.* He had not the power given to him which Shak- 
speare possessed, of carrying the torch into the deepest abysses of the 
human heart, and of throwing a light, unseen before, on its darkest and 
most profound retreats. He had not that eagle gaze, (never seen again) 
which, like the scalpel of the great surgeon, was said to penetrate even 
into the awful and secret springs of life and death. But all but this was 
given to him; and in the fertility of his resources,—the rapidity of his 
combinations,—the variety of his scenes, situations, and characters,— 
the life and spirit of his narrative,—the force and beauty of his descrip- 
tions,—the minute and living accuracy of his delineations, he must claim 
the title of a great original genius—of that which does not borrow its 
materials from what has been collected and used before, but works rather 
like nature from its own resources, and derives life and motion from itself. 
To this we attribute the excellencies of his finest creations,—the true 
splendour and sublimity of his descriptions,—the copiousness of his lan- 
guage,—the richness and profusion which rarely encumbers, but far more 
often adorns; and we must add something of still higher value,—prin- 
ciples uniformly just, and sensibilities always virtuous ; a rooted dislike 
to all that is dastardly and selfish, and an admiration of all high and heroic 
desires. Mr. Adolphus has marked the correctness of morals as well as the 
propriety of manners, by which these novels are distinguished. With Scott's 
great and masculine understanding, he achieved great purposes and at- 
tained an imperishable fame ; and we now will trace, as we proposed, a 
few steps of his intellectual progress, with the assistance of the narrative 





* “T do not compare myself in point of imagination with Wordsworth for fruit, 
for his is naturally exquisite and highly cultivated from constant exercise. But I 
can see as many castles in the clouds as any man,—as many genii in the circling 
smoke of a steam engine,—as perfect a Persepolis in the embers of a sea-coal fire.’’— 
Diary, vol. vii. p. 5. See also,—‘‘ I have worn a wishing cap, the power of which 
has been to divert present griefs by a touch of the wand of imagination,’’ &c. vol. vi. 
p- 180. To this prevalence of the imaginative power, we must ascribe what 
Scott’s friends called ‘‘ a blind enthusiasm for the dreams of by-gone ages.’’-—vol. iv. 
p- 156. See this illustrated in the account of the opening of the Regalia of Scot. 
land, p. 119, 
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before us, and reserve for the end some observations on the species of 
writing in which he so eminently excelled, but which he did not appear 
himself to estimate according to the delight and admiration it so widely 
diffused. 

Scott’s mother, we are informed, had a turn for literature quite un- 
common among the ladies of that age, and encouraged her son in his pas- 
sion for Shakspeare ; so that his plays and the Arabian Nights were often 
read in the family circle by Walter: this was poets’ food. In another 


place Scott himself says,— 


‘¢ My week-day tasks were more agree- 
able ; my lameness and my solitary habits 
had made me a tolerable reader, and my 
hours of leisure were usually spent in 
reading aloud to my mother Pope’s 
Translation of Homer, which, excepting 
a few traditionary ballads, and the songs 
in Allan Ramsay’s Evergreen, was the 
finest poetry I perused. My mother 
had good natural taste and great feeling ; 
she used to make me pause on those 
passages which expressed generous and 
worthy sentiments, and if she could not 
divert me from those which were de- 
scriptive of battle and tumult, she con- 


trived at least to divide my attention be- 
tween them. My own enthusiasm, how- 
ever, was chiefly awakened by the won- 
derful and the terrible—the common 
taste of children, but in which I have 
remained a child even unto this day. I 
got by heart, not as a task, but almost 
without intending it, the passages with 
which I was most pleased, and used to 
recite them aloud, both when alone and 
to others, more willingly, however, in my 
hours of solitude, for I had observed some 
auditors smile, and I dreaded ridicule at 
that time of life more than I have ever 
done since.’’ 


Scott describes himself as acquiring a great acquaintance with the old 
books describing the early history of the Church of Scotland, the wars and 
sufferings of the Covenanters, and so forth. With a head on fire for 
chivalry, he was early a cavalier and a tory ; he hated presbyterians, and 


admired Montrose with his victorious highlanders. 


‘“‘T took up (he says) my politics at 
that period, as King Charles the Second 
did his religion, from an idea that the 
cavalier creed was the more gentleman- 
like persuasion of the two. In the mean 
while my acquaintance with English lite- 
rature was gradually extending itself; in 
the intervals of my school hours I had 
always perused with avidity such books of 
history, or poetry, or voyages and travels, 
as chance presented to me, not forgetting 
the usual or rather ten times the usual 
quantity of fairy tales, eastern stories, 
romances, &c. These studies were totally 
unregulated and undirected; my tutor 
thought it almost a sin to open a profane 
play or poem, and my mother, besides 
that she might be in some degree tra- 
melled by the religious scruples which he 
suggested, had no longer the opportunity 
to hear me read poetry, as formerly. I 
found, however, in her dressing-room, 
(where I slept at one time) some odd 
volumes of Shakspeare, nor can I easily 
forget the rapture with which I sate up in 
my shirt reading them by the light of a 
fire in her apartment, until the bustle of 
the family rising from supper, warned me 
it was time to creep back to my bed, where 
I was supposed to have been safely de- 


posited since nine o’clock. Chance, how- 
ever, threw in my way a poetical precep- 
tor. This was no other than the excel- 
lent and benevolent Dr. Blacklock, well 
known at that time as a literary charac- 
ter. I know not how [ attracted his at- 
tention, and that of some of the young 
men who boarded in his family, but so it 
was, that I became a frequent and favoured 
guest. The kind old man opened to me 
the stores of his library, and through his 
recommendation I became intimate with 
Ossian and Spenser. I was delighted 
with both, yet chiefly, I think, with the 
latter poet. The taudry repetitions of the 
Ossianic phraseology disgusted me rather 
sooner than might have been expected 
from my age. But Spenser I could read 
for ever. Too young to trouble myself 
about the allegory, I considered all the 
knights and ladies as dragons and giants, 
in their outward and exoteric sense, and 
God only knows how delighted I was 
to find myself in such society. As I had 
always a wonderful facility in retaining 
in my memory whatever verses pleased 
me, the quantity of Spenser’s stanzas 
which I could repeat was really marvell- 
ous ; but this memory of mine was a very 
fickle ally, and has through my whole 
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life acted merely upon its own capricious 
motives, and might have enabled me to 
adopt old Beattie of Mickladale’s answer 
when complimented by a certain reverend 
divine on the strength of the same faculty, 
‘ No, sir,’ answered the old borderer, ‘ I 
have no command of my memory. It 
only retains what hits my fancy, and 
probably, sir, if you were to preach to me 
for two hours, I would not be able when 
you finished to remember a word you had 
been saying.’ My memory was precisely 
of the same kind, it seldom failed to pre- 
serve most tenaciously a favourite passage 
of poetry, a play-house ditty, or above all 
a border-raid ballad ; but names, dates, 
and the other technicalities of history 
escaped me in a most melancholy degree. 
The philosophy of history, a much more 
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important subject, was also a sealed book 
at this period of my life, but I gradually 
assembled much of what was striking and 
picturesque in historical narrative; and 
when in riper years I attended more to 
the deduction of general principles, [ was 
furnished with a powerful host of ex- 
amples in illustration of them. I was, in 
short, like an ignorant gamester who kept 
up a good hand until he knew how to pla 
it. I left the High School, therefore, wit 
a great quantity of general information, 
ill arranged indeed, and collected without 
system, yet deeply impressed upon my 
mind, readily assorted by my power of 
connexion and memory, and gilded, if I 
may be permitted to say so, by a vivid and 
active imagination.”’ 


With such an early store of knowledge, hastily gathered, and with an 
appetite for fresh acquirements indiscriminating as it was indefatigable, 
Scott left the High School of Edinburgh for the country ; but the progress 
of his opening genius, and the account of the works which fed his young 
imagination, must be given in his own interesting language. 


‘“‘Among the valuable acquisitions I 
made about this time was an acquaintance 
with Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, through 
the flat medium of Mr. Hoole’s transla- 
tion; but, above all, I then first became 
acquainted with Bishop Percy’s Reliques 
of Ancient Poetry. As I had been from 
infancy devoted to legendary lore of this 
nature, and only reluctantly withdrew my 
attention from the scarcity of materials 
and the rudeness of those which I pos- 
sessed, it may be imagined, but cannot 
be described, with what delight I saw 
pieces of the same kind which had amused 
my childhood, and still continued in secret 
the Delilahs of my imagination, con- 
sidered as the subject of sober research, 
grave commentary, and apt illustration, by 
an editor who showed his poetical genius 
was capable of emulating the best quali- 
ties of what his pious labours preserved. 
I remember well the spot where I read 
these volumes for the first time. It was 
beneath a huge platanus tree, in the ruins 
of what had been intended for an old- 
fashioned arbour in the garden I have 
mentioned. The summer-day sped on- 
ward so fast, that, notwithstanding the 
sharp appetite of thirteen, I forgot the 
hour of dinner, was sought for with anx- 
iety, and was still found [found still] 
entranced in my intellectual banquet. To 
read and to remember was in this instance 
the same thing, and henceforth I over- 
whelmed my schoolfellows and all who 
would hearken to me with tragical reci- 
tations from the ballads of Bishop Percy. 
The first time, too, I could scrape a few 
shillings together, which was not a com- 


mon occurrence with me, I bought unto 
myself a copy of these beloved volumes, 
nor do I believe I ever read a book half so 
frequently or with half the enthusiasm. 
About this period, also, I became ac- 
quainted with the works of Richardson 
and those of Mackenzie (whom in later 
years I became entitled to call my friend), 
with Fielding, Smollett, and some others 
of our best novelists. Tothis period also 
I can trace distinctly the awakening of 
that delightful feeling for the beauties of 
natural objects which has never since de- 
serted me. The neighbourhood of Kelso, 
the most beautiful, if not the most ro- 
mantic, village of Scotland, is eminently 
calculated to awaken such ideas. It pre- 
sents objects not only grand in themselves 
but venerable from their associations. 
The meeting of the superb rivers the 
Tweed and the Teviot, both revered in 
song,—the ruins of an ancient abbey,— 
the more distant vestiges of Roxburgh 
Castle,—the modern mansion of Fleurs, 
which is so situated as to combine the 
ideas of ancient baronial grandeur with 
those of modern taste,—are in themselves 
objects of the first class; yet are so 
mixed, united, and melted among a thou- 
sand other beauties of a less prominent 
description, that they harmonize into one 
general picture, and please rather by 
unison than by concord. The romantic 
feelings which I have described as predo- 
minating in my mind, naturally rested 
upon and associated themselves with those 
grand features of the landscape around 
me ; and the historical incidents or tradi- 
tional legends connected with many of 
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them, gave to my admiration a sort of 
intense impression of reverence, which at 
times made my heart feel too big for my 
bosom. From this time the love of na- 
tural beauty, more especially when com- 
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our fathers’ piety and splendour, became 
with me an insatiable passion, which, 
if circumstances had permitted, I would 
willingly have gratified by travelling over 
half the globe.’’ 


bined with ancient ruins, or remains of 


It appears that of Greek Scott knew, and cared to know, nothing ; 
and to cover his retreat with the appearance at least of a reasonable 
determination, he surprised and offended his master with an essay proving 
the superiority of Ariosto over Homer. The Latin classics he also eschewed, 
as they were thought too much akin to the Greek ; but the language of 
Rome he endeavoured to preserve in his memory, by an occasional perusal 
of Matthew Paris and Buchanan. Professor Dalzell prophesied that 
dunce he was, and dunce he was to remain: a prediction as accurately veri- 
fied as most others made about the future fruit of genius, ere the blossom 
has begun to set. The following confession, accompanied as it is with the 
very best and most salutary advice, does credit to the manliness and can- 


dour of the author’s character :— 


‘¢ In other studies I was more fortunate. 
I made some progress in Ethics under 
Professor John Bruce; and was selected 
as one of his students whose progress he 
approved, to read an essay before Prin- 
cipal Robertson. I was further instructed 
in Moral Philosophy at the class of Mr. 
Dugald Stuart,whose striking and impres- 
sive eloquence riveted the attention even of 
the most volatile student. ‘fo sum up 
my academical studies, I attended the 
class of History, then taught by the pre- 
sent Lord Woodhouselee ; and, as far as 
I can remember, no others, excepting 
those of the Civil and Municipal Law. So 
that if my learning be flimsy and inaccu- 
rate, the reader must have some compas- 


sion even for an idle workman who had 
so narrow a foundation to build upon. 
If, however, it should ever fall to the lot 
of youth to peruse these pages, let such a 
reader remember that it is with the deep- 
est regret that I recollect in my manhood 
the opportunities of learning which I 
neglected in my youth ; that through every 
part of my literary career, I have felt 
pinched and hampered by my own igno- 
rance, and that I would at this moment 
give half the reputation I have had the 
good fortune to acquire, if, by doing so, 
I could rest the remaining part upon 
asound foundation of learning and sci- 
ence.”’ 


We trace Scott's early path still winding deeper into the land of ro- 


mantic poetry and legendary fable. 


Tressan’s romances, the Biblio- 


théque Bleue and Biblioth®que de Romans, became familiar to him ; 
and he was intimate with the works of Dante, Boiardo, Pulci, and others 
of the eminent Italian poets ; he fastens, to use his own language, “ like 
a tiger" on every collection of old songs and romances, which chance 
strewed in his way. Vertot’s “ Knights of Malta,” a book which as it 
hovered between history and romance, was exceedingly dear to him ; and 
as he had again a love of the study of history as connected with military 
events, Orme’s excellent “ History of Indostan” was highly esteemed by 
him. Scott also delighted in travelling. It was a propensity, he says, 
which he sometimes indulged so unduly as to alarm and vex his 
parents. Wood, water, wilderness itself had an inexpressible charm for 
him, and he had a dreamy way of going much further than he intended, 
so that unconsciously his return was protracted, and his parents had some- 
times cause for uneasiness. His father told him that he thought he was 
born to be a strolling pedlar, and even under that conceit, Scott did 
not dislike the vagrant liberty it seemed to presume. 


“‘The principal object (he says) in 
these excursions was the pleasure of see- 


ing romantic scenery, or what afforded 
me at least equal pleasure, the places 
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which had been distinguished by remark~ 
able historical events. The delight with 
which I regarded the former, of course 
had general approbation; but I often 
found it difficult to preserve sympath 

with the interest I felt in the latter. Yet 
to me the wandering over Bannockburn 
was the source of more exquisite pleasure 
than gazing upon the celebrated land- 
scape from the battlements of Stirling 
Castle. I do not by any means infer 
that I was dead to the feelings of pic- 
turesque scenery, on the contrary, few 
delighted more in its general effects ; but: 
I was unable, with the eye of a painter, 
to dissect the various parts of the scenes, 
—to comprehend how the one bore upon 
the other,—to estimate the effect which 
various features of the view had in pro- 
ducing its leading and general effect. I 
have never indeed been capable of doing 
this with precision or nicety, though my 
latter studies have led me to amend and 
arrange my original ideas on the subject. 
Even the humble ambition which I long 
cherished of making sketches of these 
places which interested me, from a defect 
of eye or hand, was totally ineffectual. 
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After long study and many efforts, I was 
unable to apply the effects of perspective 
or of shade to the scene before me, and 
was obliged to relinquish in despair an 
art which I was most anxious to practise ; 
but show me an old castle ora field of 
battle, and I was at home at once, filled 
it with combatants in their proper cos- 
tume, and overwhelmed my hearers by 
the enthusiasm of my description. In 
crossing Marston-Moor, near St. An- 
drew’s, the spirit moved me to give a 
picture of the assassination of the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew's to some fellow 
travellers, with whom I was accidentally 
associated, and one of them, though well 
acquainted with the story, protested my 
narrative had frightened away his night’s 
sleep. I mention this to show the dis- 
tinction between a sense of the pictu- 
resque in action and in scenery. If I 
have since been able in poetry to trace 
with some success the principles of the 
latter, it has always been with reference 
to its general and leading features, or 
under some alliance with moral feeling, 
and even this proficiency has cost me 
study.” 


In music, Scott says, it was still worse ; the defects of his voice and 
ear soon drove his teacher to despair, and it was only by long practice 


that he acquired the power of selecting or distinguishing melodies. 


About 


1788, he says, he began to feel and take his ground in society: a ready 
wit, a good deal of enthusiasm, and a perception that soon ripened into 
tact and observation of character, rendered him an acceptable companion 
to many young men whose acquisitions in philosophy and science were 
infinitely superior to anything he could boast. The quantity of ponder- 
ous and miscellaneous knowledge which he really possessed on many sub- 
jects, was not easily condensed, or brought to bear upon the object he 
wished particularly to become master of. Yet there occurred opportuni- 
ties when this ‘‘ odd lumber of his brain,” especially that which was con- 
nected with the recondite parts of history, did him “ yeoman’s service.” 
“My memory of events was like one of the large old-fashioned stone 
cannons of the Turks, very difficult to load well and discharge, but making 
powerful effect when by good chance any object came within range of its 
shot.” Such were the natural propensities, the inherent genius, and 
the early acquirements of the future master of romantic fiction. He 
says, that his consciousness of existence dated from Sandy-Knowe. 


‘* How deep and indelible (adds Mr. 
Lockhart) was the impression which its 
romantic localities had left on his imagi- 
nation, I need not remind the reader of 


Marmion and the Eve of St. John. On 
the summit of the cross, which overhung 
the farm-house, stands the round tower 
of Smailholm, the scene of that fine 
ballad ; and the view from thence takes in 
a wide expanse of the district in which, 
as has been truly said, every field has its 
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battle and every rivulet its song. Mertown, 
the principal seat of the Harden family, 
with its noble groves; nearly in front of 
it, across the Tweed, Lessaden, the com- 
paratively small but still venerable and 
stately abode of the Lairds of Raeburn ; 
and the hoary abbey of Dryburgh, sur- 
rounded with yew trees as ancient as it- 
self, seem to lie almost below the feet of 
the spectator. Opposite him rise the 
purple peaks of Eildon, the traditional 
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scene of Thomas the Rhymer’s interview 
with the Queen of Faerie ; behind are the 
blasted peel, which the son of Ercil- 
doun himself inhabited,—the broom of 
the Cowdenknows,— the pastoral valley 
of the Leader, and the bleak wilderness 
of Lammermoor. To the eastward the 
desolate grandeur of Hume Castle breaks 
the horizon as the eye travels towards 
the range of the Cheviot. A few miles 
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westward, Melrose, like some tall rock 
with lichens grey, appears clasped amid 
the windings of the Tweed; and the dis- 
tance presents the serrated mountains of 
the Gala, the Ettrick, and the Yarrow, 
all famous in song. Such were the ob- 
jects that had painted the earliest* images 
on the eye of the last and greatest of the 
Border Minstrels.’’ 


Mr. Lockhart, as appears to us, very candidly thus sums up the measure 
of Scott's acquirements in literature, when he was setting out on active 
life, and commencing the profession for which he was intended. 


‘* He had no pretensions to the name 
of an extensive, far less of an accurate 
Latin scholar ; but he could read, I be- 
lieve, any Latin author of any age, so as to 
catch without difficulty his meaning ; and 
though his favourite Latin poet, as well as 
historian in later days, was Buchanan, he 
had preserved, or subsequently acquired, 
a strong relish for some others of more 
ancient date; I may mention in particu- 
lar, Lucan and Claudian. Of Greek, he 
does not exaggerate in saying that he had 
forgotten even the alphabet, for he was 
puzzled with the words 4o:30s and woinrns, 
which he had occasion to introduce from 
some authority on his table into his intro- 
duction to Popular Poetry, written in April 
1830, and happening to be in the house 
with him at the time, he sent for me to 
insert them for him in his MS. Mr. 
Irving has informed us of the early 
period at which he enjoyed Tasso and 
Ariosto. I presume he had, at least as 
soon as this, enabled himself to read Gil 
Blas in the original ; and in all probability 
we may refer to the same time of his life, 
or one not much later, his acquisition 
of as much Spanish as served for the 
Guerras Civiles de Granada, Lazarillo de 
Tormes, and, above all, Don Quixote. 
He read all these languages in after-life 
with about the same facility. Inever but 
once heard him attempt to speak any of 
them, and that was when some of the 
courtiers of Charles the Tenth came to 


Abbotsford, soon after that unfortunate 


prince took up his residence for the second 
time at Holyrood House. Finding that one 
or two of these gentlemen could speak no 
English at all, he made some efforts to 
amuse them in their own language after 
the champagne had been passing briskly 
round the table, and I was amused ‘next 
morning with the expression of one of the 
party, who, alluding to the sort of reading 


in which he seemed to have chiefly occu- 
pied himself, said, ‘Mon Dieu! comme 
il estropeait, entre deux vins, le Frangais 
du bon Sire de Joinville.’ Of all these 
tongues, as of German somewhat later, 
he acquired as much as was needful for 
his own purpose, of which a critical study 
of any foreign language made at no time 
any part. In them he sought for inci- 
dents, and he found images ; but for the 
treasures of diction, he was content to 
dig on British soil. He had all he 
wanted in the old wells of ‘ English unde- 
filed,’ and the still living though fast 
shrinking waters of that sister idiom, 
which had not always, as he flattered 
himself, deserved the name of a dialect. 
As may be said, I believe, of every really 
great man, Scott was self-educated in 
every branch of knowledge which he ever 
turned to account in the works of his 
genius ; and he has himself told us that 
his real studies were those lonely and de- 
sultury ones, of which he has given a copy 
in the first chapter of Waverley, where the 
hero is represented as ‘ driving through 
a sea of books like a vessel without pilot 
or rudder ;’ that is to say, obeying nothing 
but the strong breath of native inclina- 
tion. He had read, and stored in a me- 
mory of uncommon tenacity, much curi- 
ous, though ill-arranged information. In 
English literature he was master of Shak- 
spere and Milton, of our earlier dramatic 
authors, of many picturesque and inte- 
resting passages from our old historical 
chroniclers, and was particularly well ac- 
quainted with Spenser, Drayton, and 
other poets who had exercised themselves 
on romantic fiction ; ‘ of all things the most 
fascinating to a youthful imagination, be- 
fore the passions have roused themselves 
and demand poetry of a more sentimental 
description.’ I need not repeat his enu- 
meration of other favourites,—Pulci, the 





* Two others of Scott’s earliest poems, written in 1782 and 1783, preserved by his 
mother and tator, Dr. Adam, are given in vol. i. p. 95—6. They bear stronger 
marks of Pope’s Homer than Percy’s Reliques.—Rev. 
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Decameron, Froissart, Brantome, Dela- striking circumstance by which it marks 
noue, and the chivalrous and romantic the very early date of these multifarious 
lore of Spain. I have quoted a passage  studies.’’* 

so well known, only for the sake of the 


But not even the fascination of his favourite authors detained Scott from 
the living forms of Nature, from the active exercises of the field, and long 
summer excursions to every spot consecrated by the memory of historic 
fame. Sometimes he would be seen climbing the Cheviot hills, or copy- 
ing Roman inscriptions among the old farm-houses in Northumberland ; 
sometimes making a raid in Liddlesdale, exploring every rivulet to its 
source, and every ruined peel from foundation to battlement. ‘ For out- 
doors amusement,” he says, “I have constructed a seat ina large tree 
which spreads its branches horizontally over the Tweed. This is a 
favourite situation of mine for reading, especially on a day like this, 
when the west wind rocks the branches on which I am perched, and the 
river rolls its waves below me of a turbid blood-colour. I have moreover 
cut an embrasure, through which I can fire upon the gulls, herons, and 
cormorants, as they fly screaming past my nest.”t ‘To these rambles 
among the fastnesses of the descendants of the moss-troopers, and of those 
who had followed the banner of the Douglases, Scott owed much 
of the materials of his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, and not 
less of his intimate acquaintance with the living manners of those 
unsophisticated regions, which constitutes the chief charm of one of 
the most charming of his prose works. But how soon he had an 
definite object before him in his researches, seems very doubtful. ‘He 
was makin’ himsell a’ the time,” said Mr. Shortreed, “‘ but he did na 
ken, may be, what he was about, till years had passed. At first he thought 
0’ little, 1 dare say, but the queerness and the fun.’ Mr. Lockhart found 
a note-book of Scott’s for the year 1792, containing a variety of scraps 
and hints which may help to fill up our notice of his private studies during 
that year. He appears to have used them indiscriminately. Now an 
extract from an author he happened to be reading ; now a memorandum 
of something that had struck him in conversation ; a fragment of an essay ; 
transcripts of various poems ; remarks on various cases in the old records of 
the justiciary court: in short, a most miscellaneous collection, in which there 
is whatever might have been looked for, with perhaps the single exception 
of original verse. One of the books opens with Veg-tams Koitha, or the 
Descent of Odin ; with the Latin of Thomas Bartholine, and Gray's ver- 
sion ; with some account of the death of Baldor, both as narrated in the 
Edda and as given by the Northern historians—Auctore Gualtero Scott. 
The Norse original and the two versions there transcribed, and the 
historical account appended, extend to seven closely written quarto 
pages. Next comes a page, headed Pecuniary Distress of Charles the 
First, and containing a transcript of a receipt for some plate lent to the 
King in 1643. He then copies the ‘ Owen of Carron” of Langhorne ; 
the verses of Canute on passing Ely; the lines to a Cuckoo, given by 





* At this period of his life, Scott was much enamoured of the poems of Langhorne 
and Mickle. The Elegy of Cumnor Hall, after. having dwelt on his memory for forty 
years, suggested the subject of one of his romances ; and his recollection of some lines 
of Langhorne was recorded with a look and word of civility from Burns. 

t+ Wordsworth says, when he first saw Scott, that he attached much less importance 
to his literary labours or reputation, than to his bodily sports, exercises, and social 
amusements, 
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Warton as the oldest specimen of English verse ; a translation by a gen- 
tleman of Devonshire of the deathsong of Regner Lodbrog; and the beau- 
tiful quatrain omitted in Gray’s Elegy— 


‘¢ There seated oft, the earliest of the year,’’ &c. 


After this we have an Italian canzonet on the praises of blue eyes ; several 
pages of etymologies from Ducange; some more of notes on the Morte 
d’Arthur; extracts from the books of a journal about Dame Janet 
Beaton, the Lady of Branxome of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, and her 
husband ; Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch, called ‘“ Wicked Watt ;” other 
extracts about Witches and Fairies ; various couplets from Hall's Satires; a 
passage from Albania ; notes on the second sight, with extracts from Aubrey 
and Glanville; alist of ballads to be discovered or recovered ; extracts from 
Guerin de Montglave ; and after many more similar entries, a table of the 
Meso-Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Runic alphabets ; with a fourth section 
headed German, but left blank. Of original composition in poetry Scott 
had as yet given little notice of his powers ; when he translated Burger's 
ballad of Leonora for Miss Cranstoun, she wrote to a friend—‘‘ Upon my 
word, Walter Scott is going to turn out a poet,—something of a cross, [ 
think, between Burns and Gray.” And two other short poems, written 
about this time to the ladye of his first love, are given in Mr. Lockhart’s 
pages.* But it was in his romantic retirement at Lasswade on the Esk, 
after his marriage, that the true, bold, and pure character of Scott's lyric 
poetry first appeared. Here he spent some happy summers, amidst some 
of the most romantic scenery that Scotland can boast, the haunt of his 
boyish rambles: he enjoyed the familiar society of Lord Woodhousclee and 
of Mackenzie, the Man of Feeling ; but 


Who knows not Melville’s beechen grove, 
And Roslin’s rocky glen ; 

Dalkeith, which all the virtues love, 
And classic Hawthornden ? 


“ Amid these delicious solitudes (says Mr. Lockhart) Scott produced the 
pieces which laid the imperishable foundation of all his fame. It was here 
that, when his warm heart was beating with gay and happy love, and his 
whole mind and spirit were nerved by new motives of exertion ; it was 
here that, in the ripened glow of manhood, he seems to have first felt 
something of his real strength, and poured himself ont in those splendid 
original ballads which were at once to fix his name.” + 

It was at this period of his life that Mr. Lockhart considers Scott’s 
character to have been completely formed and settled,—it had passed 
unmoved through the first blandishments of worldly applause, and no sub- 
sequent trials of that sort could ever shake it from its early balance. His 
calm delight in his own pursuits ; the patriotic enthusiasm which mingled 
with all the best of his literary efforts ; his modesty as to his own general 
merits, combined with a certain dogged resolution to maintain his own 
first view of a subject, however assailed ; his readiness to interrupt his 





* Vol. i. p. 243. 

+ Two imperfect original ballads, on Bothwell and the Shepherd’s Tale, are given 
in this place by Mr. Lockhart, vol. i. p. 307. They arein Scott’s spirited picturesque 
style, but very inferior to those previously published. See also p. 353, for the Reiver’s 
Wedding. Scott’s profits for the first edition of the Minstrelsy was 78/. 10s,! What 
spreading oaks in time grew out of that little parent acorn! 
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own tasks by any drudgery by which he could assist those of a friend ; 
his steady and determined watchfulness over the struggling fortunes of 
genius and worth—all assisted his rapid advance in literary fame, and in 
the knowledge and esteem of persons themselves eminent for genius or 
talent. Mackintosh welcomed him to town as an old friend ; and Samuel 
Rogers and Stewart Rose were added to the list of his acquaintance. The 
indefatigable Douce assisted his antiquarian researches, and his most 
accomplished and admirable friend George Ellis then first heard the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, yet imperfect, read to him under an old oak in 
Windsor forest. 

We have now accompanied Scott to that period of his life when the 
fruits of his various studies and acquirements began publicly to appear ; 
when his genius had arranged its rich treasures of information, and was 
presenting them to the world, beautifully set and heightened by rich 
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additions of his own. 


*““To the task of selecting a standard 
text among such a diversity of materials, 
he brought a melange of old manners 
and phraseology, anda manly simplicity of 
taste, such as had never before been united 
in the person of a poetical antiquary. 
From among a hundred corruptions, he 
seized with intuitive tact the pristine dic- 
tion and imagery, and produced strains 
in which the unbroken energy of half- 
civilised ages, their stern and deep pas- 
sions, their daring, adventurous, and cruel 
tragedies. and even their rude and wild 
humour, are reflected with almost the 
brightness of an Homeric mirror, inter- 
rupted by hardly a blot of what deserves 
to be called vulgarity, and totally free 
from any mixture of artificial sentimental- 
ism. His introductory essays and notes 
teem with curious knowledge not hastily 
grasped for the occasion, but gradually 
gleaned and sifted by the patient labour 
of years, and presented with an easy 
unaffected propriety and elegance of ar- 
gument and expression, which it may be 
doubted if he ever materially surpassed in 
the happiest of his imaginative narra- 
tives. I well remember when Waverley 
was a new book, and al} the world were 
puzzling themselves about its authorship, 
to have heard the poet of the Isle of 
Palms exclaim, impatiently, ‘I wonder 
what all these people are perplexing them- 
selves about; have they forgotten the 


Of his Minstrelsy his Biographer says, 


prose of the Minstrelsy?’ It is not to be 
denied, however, that the Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border has derived a very 
large accession of interest from the sub- 
sequent career of its editor. One of the 
critics of the day said, that the book con- 
tained ‘the elements of a hundred His- 
torical Romances,’ and this critic was a 
prophetic one. No one who has not gone 
through its volumes for the express pur- 
pose of comparing their contents with his 
great original works, can have formed a 
conception of the endless variety of inci- 
dents and images, now expanded and em- 
blazoned by his mature art, of which the 
first hints may be found either in the text 
of those pristine ballads, or in the notes 
which the happy rambles of his youth 
had gathered together for their illustra- 
tion. In the edition of the Minstrelsy, 
published since his death, not a few such 
instances are pointed out, but the list 
might have been extended far beyond the 
limits which such an edition allowed. The 
taste and fancy of Scott appear to have 
been formed as early as his moral charac. 
ter; and he had, before he passed the 
threshold of authorship, assembled about 
him in the uncalculating delight of native 
enthusiasm, almost all the materials on 
which his genius was destined to be em- 
ployed for the gratification and instruc- 
tion of the world.” 


At length the poem appeared which Mr. Lockhart calls the bright 


consummate flower in which the dreams of Scott's youthful fancy had 
found expansion for their spirit and beauty. Genius not only follows no 
other or inferior path, but even makes its own as it proceeds. There- 
fore, as our object is not to give any history of Scott's life, or any regular 
account of his works,—not to lead our readers into the long gallery of his 
finished works, but, taking them with us into the studio and the workshop, 
to observe the progress of the author's chisel and the growing develop- 
ment of his thoughts,—we shall trace from the biography, in this instance, 
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the small beginnings and gradual progress of the design of the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel ; in the formation of which, all that Scott has derived from 
natural gifts, and all he had acquired and added by well-directed research, 
were called into action. It burst, as we remember well, upon the public 
mind with a sudden and brilliant effect ; but, like all other valuable things, 
it was long prepared, and formed of thoughts, images, and associations, 
which composed part of a body of poetical literature that he had long and 
rightfully made his own. 

Thus was the poetic fabric raised ; by so many fairy links of hints and 
associations and analogies were its component masses joined. Imprimis, 
the Countess of Dalkeith hears a wild rude legend of Border diablerie, 
and sportingly asks him to make it the subject of a ballad. He assents, 
and casts about for some new variety of rhyme and diction. Sir John 
Stoddart’s casual recitation, a year or two before, of Coleridge’s un- 
published Christabel, had fixed the music of that noble fragment in his 
memory, and it occurs to him that by throwing the story of Gilpin Horner 
into somewhat of a similar cadence, he might produce such an echo of the 
latter metrical romance as would serve to connect his conclusion of the 
pristine Sir Tristram with his imitation of the common popular ballad in 
the Grey Brothers and the Eve of St. John. A single scene of feudal 
festivity in the hall of Branksome, disturbed by some pranks of a non- 
descript goblin, was probably all that he contemplated ; but his accidental 
confinement in the midst of a volunteer camp gave him leisure to meditate 
his theme to the sound of the bugle ; and suddenly there flashes on him 
the idea of extending his simple outline so as to embrace a vivid panorama 
of the old Border life of war and tumult and all the worst passions, with 
which his researches in the Minstrelsy had by degrees fed his imagination, 
until every the minutest feature had been taken home and realised with 
unconscious intenseness of sympathy ; so that he had won for himself in 
the past, another world, hardly less complete or familiar than the present. 
Erskine or Cranstoun suggests that he would do well to divide the poem 
into cantos, and prefix to each of them a motto explanatory of the action, 
after the fashion of Spenser in the Faery Queen. He pauses for a moment, 
and the happiest conception of the framework of a picturesque narrative 
that ever occurred to any poet—one that Homer might have envied—the 
creation of the ancient Harper, starts to life. By such steps did the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel grow out of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 
The intelligent biographer of Scott closes his account of this original and 
beautiful poem with the following remarks, which, though called forth by 
that, are meant to apply to the spirit and character of all his works :— 


“ The arch allusions which run through 
the introductions, without in the least in- 
terrupting the truth and graceful pathos 
of their main impression, seem to me 
equally characteristic of Scott, whose de- 
light and pride it was to play with the 
genius which nevertheless mastered him at 
will. For in truth what is it that gives 
to all his works their unique and marking 
charms, except the matchless effort which 
sudden effusions of the purest heart-blood 
of nature derive from their being poured 
out to all appearance involuntarily, amidst 
diction and sentiment cast equally in the 


mould of the busy world, and the seem- 
ingly habitual desire to dwell on nothing 
but what might be likely to excite curi- 
osity, without too much disturbing deeper 
feelings in the saloons of polished life ? 
Such outbursts come forth dramatically 
in all his writings ; but in the interludes 
and passionate parentheses of the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, we have the poet’s own 
inner soul and temperament laid bare and 
throbbing before us,—even here indeed he 
has a mask and he trusts it, but fortunately 
it is a transparent one.’’ 


Among the choicest parts and passages of the Life of Scott, none 
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convey more interest to our mind than the account of his habits and occu- 
pations, which, uniting with the favourite subjects of his study, formed 
the entire character of the poet and the novelist. Inspiration, and that 
of the purest and brightest kind, came to Pope and to Gray in the stu- 
dious seclusion of their libraries, and among the artificial reflnements of 
social life ; but Scott’s poetry breathed the wilder and more enthusiastic 
spirit of the ancient time. The poet diffused his own character through his 
poetry. He lived among the scenes of his own creations; he not only 
read books, but studied men, and worshipped nature. The man of active 
life was not lost in the student and the recluse ; and he is probably the 
first great poet, who ever planted, built, felled timber, hunted, shot, 
coursed, speared salmon, waded fords, leapt torrents, commanded a troop 
of cavalry, presided at matches of football between rival clans, and whose 
poetry was the result of the active powers of his mind, as well as of its 
sensibility and refinement. The blood of the borderer and the moss- 
trooper was mingled in his veins with that of the poet and the knights of 


the Morte d’Arthur.* Scott's Life was indeed a poetic action going on 


through its changes. 


‘¢There is a knoll with some tall ashes 
on the adjoining farm of the Peel, where 
Scott was very fond of sitting by himself, 
and it still bears the name of the Sheriff's 
Knowe; another favourite seat was be- 
neath a huge oak hard by the Tweed, at 
the extremity of the haigh of Ashestiel. 
It was here that, while meditating his 
verses, he used 


To stray, 
And waste the solitary day, &c. 


He frequently wandered far from home, 
however, attended only by his dog, and 
would return late in the evening, having 
let hours and hours slip away among the 
soft and melancholy wildernesses where 
Yarrow creeps from her fountains; but 
when the theme was of a more stirring 
order, he enjoyed pursuing it over brake 
and fell at the full speed of his Lieute- 
nant. I well remember his saying, as I 
rode with him across the hills from Ash- 
estiel to Newark, one day in his decli- 
ning years,—‘ Oh! man, I had many a 
grand gallop among these braes when I 
was thinking of Marmion; but a trifling 
canny poney must serve me now.’ His 
friend, M*Skene, however, informs me 
that many of the more energetic descrip- 
tions, and particularly that of the battle 
of Flodden, were struck out while he was 
in quarters again with his cavalry in the 
autumn of 1207. In the intervals of 
drilling, he says, Scott used to delight 
in walking his powerful black steed up 
and down by himself upon the Portobello 
Sands, within the beating of the surge; and 
now and then you would see him plunge 
in his spurs, and go off as if at the 


Speaking of Marmion, Mr. Lockhart says :— 


charge, and with the spray dashing about 
him. As we rode back to Musselburgh 
he often came and placed himself beside 
me to repeat the verses he had been com- 
posing during these pauses of our ex- 
ercise. 

‘‘Mr. Morritt’s testimony of Scott’s 
character harmonizes with the preceding 
account. He describes him as the friend 
and neighbour of every Selkirkshire yeo- 
man. He carried us (he says) one day 
to Melrose or Newark,—another to course 
with mountain greyhounds by Yarrow 
braes or St. Mary’s Loch, repeating every 
ballad or legendary tale connected with 
the scenery; and on a third we must all 
go to a farmer’s harvest-home, to dance 
with border lasses on a barn-floor, drink 
whisky punch, and enter in all the gos- 
sip and good fellowship of his neigh- 
bours. 

‘‘ At this period (says the same ac- 
complished and observing friend) his con- 
versation was more equal and animated 
than any man’s that I ever knew. It 
was most characterised by the extreme 
facility and fun of the illustrations drawn 
from the whole encyclopedia of life and 
nature, in a style sometimes too exuberant 
for a written narrative, but which to him 
was natural and spontaneous. A hundred 
stories, always apposite, and often inter- 
esting the mind by strong pathos or emi- 
nently ludicrous, were daily told, which, 
with many more, have since been trans- 
planted, almost in the same language, 
into the Waverley novels and his other 
writings. These and his recitations of 
poetry, which can never be forgotten by 
those who knew him, made up the charm 





* See vol. 
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that his boundless memory enabled him to 
exert to the wonder of the gaping lovers of 
wonders. But equally expressive and 
powerful was the language of his warm 
heart, and equally wonderful were the 
conclusions of his vigorous understanding, 
to those who could return or appreciate 
either. Keenly enjoying literature as he 
did, and indulging his own love of it in 


[July, 


perpetual composition, he always main- 
tained the same estimate of it as subordi- 
nate and auxiliary to the purpose of life, 
and rather talked of men and events than 
of books and criticism. Literary fame, 
he always said, was a bright feather in the 
cap, but not the substantial cover of a 
well-protected head.”’ 


Mr. Lockhart bears testimony of Scott's capacity for practical dealing 


and rule among men. 


‘¢T do not think (he says) he had 
much in common with the statesmen or 
diplomatists of his own age and country ; 
but I am mistaken if Scott could not have 
played in other days either the Cecil or 
the Gondomar; and I believe no man, 
after long and intimate knowledge of any 
other great poet, has ever ventured to say 
that he could have conceived the possi- 
bility of such parts being adequately filled 
on the active stage of the world by a per- 
son in whom the powers of fancy and 
imagination had such predominant sway 
as to make him, in fact, live three or four 
lives habitually in place of one. I have 
known other literary men of energy ‘as 
restless as his; but all such have been 
entitled to the designation of busy-bodies ; 
whereas Scott, neither in literary labour, 
nor in continual contact with the affairs 
of the world, ever did seem aware that he 
was making any extraordinary exertion. 
The machine, thus gigantic in its impetus, 
moved so easily that the master had no 
perception of the obstructions it over- 
came—in fact, no means to measure its 
power. Compared to him, all the rest of 
the poet species that I have chanced to ob- 
serve nearly, with but one glorious excep- 
tion, have seemed to me to do little more 


than sleep through their lives—and at 
best to fill up the sum of dreams; and I 
am persuaded that, take all ages and 
countries together, the rare examples of 
indefatigable energy in union with serene 
self-possession of mind and character 
such as Scott’s, must be sought for in the 
roll of great sovereigns or great captains, 
rather than that of literary genius. In 
the case of such renowned practical mas- 
ters, it has been usual to account for their 
apparent calmness amidst the stirring 
troubles of the world, by imputing to them 
callousness of the affections. Perhaps 
injustice has been done by the supposition; 
but at all events, hardly could any one 
extend it to the case of the placid man of 
the imaginative order—a great depicter of 
Man and Nature especially would seem 
to be, ex vi termini, a profound sympa- 
thiser with the passions of his brethren, 
with the weaknesses as well as with the 
strength of humanity. Such assuredly 
was Scott. His heart was as ‘ rammed 
with life,’ to use a phrase of Ben Jonson’s, 
as his brain, and I never saw him tried in 
a tenderer point than he was during the 
full whirl of splendor and gaiety that 
seemed to make every brain but his dizzy 
in the Edinburgh of August 1822."* 


It is, then, to this ready and powerful memory, to this ever-active 
imagination, to this profound and poetical sensibility, to the well-arranged 
masses and groups of his knowledge, and to the quickness of his associ- 


tions from which he could command 


and distribute them, that we are to 


attribute the otherwise almost marvellous rapidity of his inventions. The 
two last volumes of Waverley were written in three weeks. Mr. B. Hall 


says, 

*< Tt is well known, or at least gene- 
rally, and I have reason to believe truly, 
admitted, that Sir Walter Scott composes 
his works just as fast as he can write ; 
that the manual labour is all that it costs 


When Mr. B. Hall turns from the 
opinion of Scott’s character :— 


‘¢ Sir Walter Scott really seems as great 

a man as he is an author; for he is 

altogether untouched by the applause of 

the whole civilised world. He is still as 
° 


- 


him, for his thoughts flow spontaneously. 
He never corrects the press, or if he does 
so at all, it is very slightly ; and in general 
his works come before the public just as 
they are written.” 


writer to the man, he thus gives his 


simple in his manners, as modest, unas- 
suming, mild, and considerate in his beha- 
viour to all persons as he was when the 
world was unaware of his enormous 
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powers. If any man can be said to have 
a right to be presumptuous in consequence 
of possessing acknowledged talents far 
above those of his company, he is this 
man. But what sagacity and intimate 
knowledge of human nature does it not 
display, when a man thus gifted and thus 
entitled as it were to assume a higher 
level, undazzled by such enormous praise, 
bears steadiness of head enough not to 
be made giddy, and clearness enough 


of moral vision to discover that so far 
from lessening the admiration which it 
is admitted he might claim if he pleased, 
he augments it infinitely by seeming 
to waive that right altogether. * * 
On no occasion has he betrayed the 
smallest symptom of vanity or affectation, 
or insinuated a thought bordering on pre- 
sumption, or even a consciousness of his 
own superiority in any respect whatso- 
ever.”’ 


Before we put a concluding stroke to the portrait of this eminent pers 
son, we must make an extract from some observations which Mr. Lock- 
hart has very judiciously and fairly given, on what may be called the worldly 


part of Scott’s conduct. 


‘*T dare not deny that he set more of 
his affections, during great part of his life, 
upon worldly things, wealth among others, 
than might have become such an intellect. 
One may conceive a sober grandeur of 
mind not incompatible with genius as rich 
even as his, but infinitely more admirable 
than any genius,—incapable of brooding 
upon any of the pomps and vanities of 
life, or caring about money at all, beyond 
what is necessary for the easy sustenance 
of nature. But we must, in judging the 
most powerful of minds, take into account 
the influence to which they were exposed 
during the plastic period; and when 
imagination is visibly the predominant 
faculty, allowance must be made very 
largely indeed. Scott’s autobiographical 
fragment and the anecdotes annexed to 
it have been printed in vain, if they have 
not conveyed the notion of such a training 
of the mind, fancy and character, as could 
hardly fail to suggest dreams and aspira- 
tions very likely, new temptations pre- 
sented, to take the shape of external 
active ambition,—to prompt a keen pur- 
suit of those resources without which 
visions of worldly splendour cannot be 
realized. But I think the subsequent 
narrative, with the correspondence embo- 
died in it, must also have satisfied every 
candid reader that his appetite for wealth, 
after all, was essentially a vivid yearning 
for the means of a large beneficence. 
* vi = I must say one 
word as to the matter of rank, which 
undoubtedly had infinitely more effect on 
him than money. In the first place he 
was all along courted by the great world, 
not it by him; and, secondly, pleased as 


he was by its attentions, he derived in- 
finitely greater pleasure from the trusty 
and hearty affection of his old equals and 
the inferiors whose welfare he so un- 
weariedly promoted ; but he made acute 
discriminations among the many different 
orders of claimants who jostle each other 
for pre-eminence in the huge and compli- 
cated system of modern British society. 
His imagination had been constantly exer- 
cised in recalling and embellishing what- 
ever features of the past it was possible to 
connect with any pleasing ideas, and an 
historical name was a charm that literally 
stirred his blood. But notso a mere title. 
He revered the Duke of Buccleuch, but 
it was not as a Duke, but as the head of 
his clan, the representative of the old 
knights of Branxholme. In the Duke of 
Hamilton, he saw not the premier peer of 
Scotland, but the lineal heir of the he- 
roic old Douglases; and he had pro- 
founder respect for the chief of an old 
highland clan, without any title whatever, 
and with an ill-paid rental of 2 or 30002. 
a-year, than for the haughtiest magnate 
in a blue ribbon whose name did not call 
up any grand historical remembrance. 
Sir Walter’s own title came unsought; and 
that he accepted it, not in the foolish 
fancy that such a title or any title could 
increase his own personal consequence, 
but because he thought it fair to embrace 
the opportunity of securing a certain ex- 
ternal distinction to his heirs at Abbots- 
ford, was proved pretty clearly by his 
subsequently declining the greatly highes 
but untransmissible rank of a Privy Coun- 
cillor.’’ 


Scott himself, in his journal, confesses oe prevalence of the imaginative 


power in his mind. 


“« My life, he writes, though not with- 
out its fits of waking and strong exertion, 
has been a sort of dream spent in chew- 

Gunt. Mag. Vot. X. 


ing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy. 

I have worn a wishing cap, the power of 

which has been to divert present griefs 
D 
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by a touch of the wand of imagination, 
and gild over the future by prospects more 
fair than can be realised. Somewhere, 
it is said, that this castle-building, 
this wielding of the unreal trowel, is fatal 
to exertions in actual life. I cannot tell— 
I have not found it so. I cannot say, 
like Madame de Genlis, that in the imagi- 
nary scenes in which I have acted a part, I 


Lockhart's Life of Scott. 
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ever prepared myself for anything which 
actually befell me; but I have certainly 
fashioned out much that made the present 
hour pass pleasantly away, and much that 
has enabled me to contribute to the amuse- 
ment of the public. Since I was five 
years old, I cannot remember the time 
when I had not some ideal part to play 
for my own solitary amusement.’’ 


Mr. Lockhart’s observation on Scott’s mental powers, in another part of 
the work, may be considered a just commentary on the foregoing con- 


fessions, 


“¢ We should try to picture to ourselves 
what the actual intellectual life must have 
been, of the author of such a series of 
romances, We should ask ourselves 
whether, filling and discharging, so sober- 
ly and gracefully as he did, the common 
functions of social man, it was not, never- 
theless, impossible, but that he must have 
passed most of his life in other worlds 
than ours: and we ought hardly to think 
it a grievous circumstance, that their 
bright visions should have left a dazzle 
sometimes on the eyes which he so gently 
re-opened upon our prosaic realities. He 
had, on the whole, a command over the 


easy security of sway, beyond what I 
find it possible to trace in any other 
artist’s recorded character and history ; 
but he could not habitually fling them into 
the region of dreams throughout a long 
series of years, and yet be expected to 
find a corresponding satisfaction in bend- 
ing them to the less agreeable considera- 
tions which the circumstances of any hu- 
man being’s practical lot in this world 
must presentinabundance. The training 
to which he accustomed himself, could 
not leave him as he was when he began. 
He must pay the penalty, as well as reap 
the glory of this life-long abstraction of 


powers of his mind ; I mean that he could 
control and direct his thoughts and re- 
flections with a readiness, firmness, and 


reverie, this self-abandonment of fairy- 
land.’’ 


Such was the person and such the wonderful combination of rare and 
eminent intellectual qualities which enabled him, with comparative ease 
and inconceivable rapidity, to gratify and instruct the public mind with a 
series of romantic fictions and ideal creations, such as no single mind, as 
far as we know, had ever poured out before. Unlike the productions of other 
authors, which have to be planned with care, and elaborated with vigilant 
and delicate attention to every part of the structure, Scott’s were emphati- 
cally like the magical creations of the enchanter, which rise up at once with- 
out any labour of foundation, and unite and harmonise without any artful pre- 
paration of incident, by the all-pervading and vivifying force of genius. He 
says that he has not the slightest idea how such a story is to be wound up to 
a catastrophe ;* he never could lay down a plan—or, laying it down, never 
could adhere to it. Personages were rendered important and insignificant, 
not according to the original agency of the piece, but according to the success 
with which he could bring them out. His object was to make his writing 
diverting and interesting, and leave the rest to its fate. When his 
mind was strained to acquire ideas, the vivacity of the original conception 
vanished,—the poetic landscape became cold and spiritless, and the sun 
that was to animate and gild and harmonize the beautiful creation, had 
altogether disappeared. Thus, then, not only by the effect produced upon 
us by his works, but by the manner in which those works that interest 
us, were created, do we acknowledge the hand of the master,—the creator, 





* See Diary, vol. vi. 232,357, ‘* A note to the end of a chapter, knowing no more 
than the Man in the Moon what comes next,””—P. 261. 
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—the man of original genius, who stands altogether removed, not only in 
degree, but in quality and order, from all his imitators, whose flimsy pro- 
ductions might indeed be described in the words of a French critic, 
“C’est un ouvrage composée aujourd’hui avec l’erudition d’hier.” * 

We have only one reflection more to make before we conclude, and that 
has taken its rise from an observation more than once repeated in the Life 
of Scott, alluding to his works, but probably confined to his romances and 
novels,—“ You know I don’t care a curse about what I write, or what 
becomes of it ;"’ and he in other places declares his dislike of looking into 
his own works of fiction. ‘‘ How is this ?” doubtless, many of his admiring 
readers will exclaim ;—is this, then, the severe tax laid on the sons of 
genius, that they shall even loathe and abhor what is the desire of all 
other eyes ?—is there no reward after such mental toil in contemplating 
the fabric of wisdom and learning successfully raised by this powerful 
will ?—or do they alone know the mockery and emptiness of the creations 
outwardly so glittering, and which look so fair to all beside ?—do their 
keen eyes pierce through the semblance of life and animation that adorns 
the lovely “region o' the element,” and gives it an appearance of hu- 
manity; and can they at once recognise the poor, common materials from 
which it is deceitfully made; and behold, where others see the roseate 
smile of angelic beauty, and the warm voluptuous breathings of celestial 
loye, nothing but a few grains of common earth—a handful of vile dust 
and ashes, the cheap unworthy instrument of the enchanter’s skill ?—or 
rather is not the very facility with which works of fiction are created, the 
cause of the transient pleasure they afford? All will acknowledge a dif- 
ference between such works as the novel and romance of modern days, 
and poems of high heroic devices—such as the epics of Homer and 
Milton ; though both contain a history, both are built upon a progress of 
events and the conflict of the passions, and both are so constructed as 
to affect the feelings, and awaken the curiosity of the mind. But the 
poem attains its end by different means. It does not depend, as the novel 
or romance, on the rapidity of its movements,—on the surprising nature 
of its changes,—on the breathless surprise with which we are hurried 
onwards from action to action, and eyent to event, till the wheel of our 
glowing imagination catches fire, and even the coursers of ztherial race are 
panting and breathless with our speed. He who has skill to construct 
a probable and well arranged fictitious narrative, and genius enough to 
invest it with the realities of life, literally commands the empire of 
another world which he has created, and we become for a time its in- 
habitants, and obey him. But then this creation, so wonderfully and 
suddenly formed, cannot long endure; the seeds of rapid decay are 
within it; every time we gaze, the colours that enchanted us become 
more faint and dim. When curiosity is satiated,—the feeling of no- 
velty passed,—the incidents known, and coming events are no longer 
in obscurity, then the illusion rapidly disappears, and the power of 
the enchanter with it altogether ceases. [t is not so with the 
Poem; its power over our passions is at first far inferior to that 
of its rival,—its characters less bold and prominent and full,— its 








* Chamfort, Giuv. i. 302. See Diary, vol. vi. p. 386. ‘‘ They have to read old 
books and consult antiquarian collections to get their knowledge. I write, because 
I have long since read such works, and possess, thanks to a strong memory, the in. 
formation which they have to seek for,’’ &c. 
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incidents less daring and romantic; there is little in it merely to 
gratify the curiosity of the ardent and inquisitive. Poetry is slow o. 
movement compared to fiction. It is surrounded with such a stately 
train of sentiments, images, and reflections—with such graceful descrip- 
tions, and such delicate analogies, that the rapidity of its motion is im- 
peded : it marches also to the cadence of its own measured harmony. The 
very rhythm of poetry is as a golden fetter that impedes the full freedom 
of its step, but does not mar the gentle elegance of its movement. There 
is, too, a harmonising, modifying power, which softens and subdues the 
violent contrasts, and dazzling lights and shades, in which the novelist 
delights to dwell. ‘The Iliad keeps no reader in breathless astonishment 
at the marvellous grandeur of its incidents, nor hurries and impels him with 
insatiable curiosity from one surprise to a greater still. The story of the 
f£neid hardly moves a passion, and scarcely ever commands a tear ; 
yet though the empire of the poem is far weaker at first (for nothing can 
for the moment equal the impulse of curiosity) than that of the romantic 
fiction, it is nevertheless one which improves in the same ratio as the other 
decays, which receives at every perusal fresh accession of strength, and 
the power of which, when established and acknowledged, never can decay. 
Who ever thinks of the fable, of the invention of the successive events, 
when he takes up the ASneid ?—Characters more attractive than that of 
neas or Turnus, and incidents more affecting than the death of Dido, 
can easily be imagined. If that poem delights us from youth to age—if 
its beauties never pall upon us, it surely does not arise from any superior 
illusion it creates of the reality of its fictions. In that respect it yields 
to the most vulgar production of the day, and Macbeth itself is inferior to 
the Mysteries of Udolpho. Poetry, therefore, it is clear, retains its power 
over our minds, not so much by creating an illusion, by which its fictions are 
made real, but by the more sober and chastened delights which it imparts 
to the cultivated taste, to the imagination, and the finer sensibilities of 
the mind; by the beautiful associations it awakens, and the pure, select 
thoughts, images, and feelings to which it gives rise. To these we can 
assign no date when they shall no longer please ; and a fine poem may be 
read for the thousandth time with the same delight as at the first ; nay, 
as our taste becomes more refined, and our poetical sensibility more deli- 
cate, new beauties will waken and start up that we had not before 
recognised. As we move on through the poetic landscape that blooms 
around, its verdure and fragrance will be more and more attractive ; 
flowers of a brighter colour will be springing round our feet; gleams of 
richer and more purpureal lights will invest the scene ; and we shall catch 
at intervals, as it comes swelling on the breeze, from the enchanted horn, 
tones that we never heard before, of a softer and more surpassing beauty. 

These observations being we believe true, we shall apply them to the 
case of Scott in the words of a very ingenious writer which we have just 
met with, rather than in those we had ourselves prepared : 


‘¢ Personal indulgence is a sufficient 
motive for the conception of poetry ; but 
with respect to illusion, the case is widely 
different, from its transitory and perish- 
able nature: its force will altogether be 
lost in the conception ; and ¢he very act of 
invention will dissipate the charms of the 
invention. Composing a story, is like 
reading one for the second time; no one 


can feel much interest in the termination 
of events over which he himself has an 
absolute control; and the destiny of a 
hero will be an object of at least as little 
interest to him who has ordained it, as to 
those who already know how it has been 
ordained by others. Conscious skill and 
ingenuity in the disposition of the ma- 
terials, may, indeed, be some slight grati- 
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fication to the accomplished story maker ; 
but even this consists rather in antici- 
pating the effects they are likely to pro- 
duce on others, than in the contemplation 
of an abstract tendency which he can en- 
joy by himself—ghosts, murders, haunted 
passages, and all other ingredients of the 
horrible, can in themselves be no greater 


* See Remains of Rev. R. 
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objects of interest to their compounder, 
than gunpowder and saltpetre to~ the 
maker of a skyrocket. And, indeed, the 
two cases are in many respects similar ; 
except that the latter may, in common 
with others, witness the explosion he is 
preparing, while the former, alone’of all 
men, is precluded from enjoying it.’’* 


H. Froude, vol. i. p. 156. 





Mr. Ursan, Berwick, Jan. 12. 
Lhave just noticed the paragraph of 
Inpicator Heratpicus respecting 
the Furber family in the Gent. Mag. 
for Sept. last. I cannot tell what 
arms they bore, but I have much 
pleasure in giving you references to a 
few authorities in which the surname 
occurs. 

In 5 Ed. II. Johannes Fourbour was 
a “‘ scutifer ad arma” with Joh’es de 
la Moille and others in the garrison 
of Berwick. (Cotton MS. Vesp. c. 
XVI. f. 4.) 

A branch of the family was settled 
in Berwick during the reigns of Brus 
and David II. and possessed property 
there. In the reign of Alex. III. 
Thomas Horsho was seised in fee of a 
messuage “‘ super le Nesse”’ (a street 
still so called) in Berwick, which be- 
came forfeited to the English Crown 
when Edw. I. took the town in 1296. 
That monarch gave the tenement to 
Henry de Deen, who was amoved by 
Robert de Brus when he got possession 
of the town, and he gave it to John de 
London, who conveyed it to Stephen 
Fourbour. In 1333, after the battle of 
Hallidon Hill, Berwick was again cap- 
tured by the English, and shortly 
afterwards Edward III. restored the 
tenement to Adam Horsho, the heir of 
the said Thomas. (1 Rot. Scot. 270.) 
Stephen Forbour at the same time lost 
two ‘‘places of land” in Briggate 
(nunc Bridge-street) in the same town. 
(Ibid. 400, and 2 Rot. Scacc. Abbrev. 
112.) Another messuage at the corner 
of Briggate and Narougate. (Ibid. 400.) 
and another tenement in Uddyngate 
(the site of which street is now un- 
known.) (Ibid. 492.) In 1327, this 
Stephen, then a burgess of Berwick, 
(‘‘Steph’s dict’ Fairbur’ B’gens. de 
B’uico sup’ Twedam ’’)confirmed to 
the monastery of Aberbrothoc certain 
Jands in Dundee in Scotland. (Regis- 
trum Monasterii de Aberbrothoc, f. 15. 





a MS. in the Library of the Advocates 
in Edinburgh.) He also obtained 
payment of adebtof 267. 13s. 4d. which 
David Il. owedhim. (I have lost the 
reference to the authority for this, but 
I am certain it is in ‘‘ the Chamber- 
lain of Scotland’s Accounts ;” an un- 
published work by Mr. Thompson of 
the Register Office in Edinburgh.) 

William Fourbour, probably the son 
and heir of Stephen, gave rents issuing 
from his tenements in St. Marygate 
(still called by the same name) and 
Sutorgate (nunc Church-street) in Ber- 
wick, for thesupport of Berwick Bridge; 
(1 Rot. Scot. 492, bis.) and David IT. 
gave him a sum of money in aid of his 
marriage. (Chamberlain’s Accounts, ué 
supra.) 

Stephen Fourbour, temp. Edw. III. 
had also lands in Nether Lamberton, 
in Scotland, about four miles north of 
Berwick. (lL Rot. Scot. 264.) In 
1336-7 his son Thomas was an hostage 
to Edward the Third for the fidelity of 
the mayor and community of Berwick. 
(Ibid. 486.) 

At a prior period a Richard le Fur- 
bur was a merchant and burgess of 
Roxburgh. He obtained letters of 
safe conduct from Edward I. in 1291. (1 
Rot. Scot. 2.) and he occurs in 1296 as 
“*tenens Joh’is de Soule vic’ de Rokes- 
burgh.” (Ibid. 35.) 

Robert Furbure, a merchant of 
Scotland, in 1358, was licensed to 
trade in England, &c. (Ibid. 830.) 

This is all the information I possess 
of the family, save that which your 
correspondent has supplied. Should 
he meet with any further information 
respecting this northern branch of the 
family, I shall feel much obliged by his 
communicating it to me. I am en- 
gaged in collecting materials for a 
History of Berwick, and it may conse- 
quently be of much use. 

Yours, &c, Rost, WEDDELL, 
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THE LATE MR. COLERIDGE, THE POET. 


Letrer or Mr. H. N. CoveripGe 
Tro Mr. Strvart. 


Lincoln’s Inn, 
Sir, May 4th, 1838. 


I return, with my compliments, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine which you have 
sent to me, having perused those pages 
in it to which I presume you intended 
to call my attention. 

I have a few words to say upon the 
subject. 

In answer to an application made 
by me to you three or four years ago, 
to know if you were willing to com- 
municate to Mr. Coleridge’s represen- 
tatives any of his papers in your pos- 
session, you wrote to me a letter con- 
taining, amongst a great deal of matter 
in which I was not personally con- 
cerned, two complaints against me in 
particular. One was, that in the 
Table Talk, I had published as a re- 
mark of Mr. Coleridge that you were 
**a very knowing person.” In reply 
to this (I speak from memory, not 
having any copy of these letters), 1 
expressed my regret at having caused 
you any pain by publishing the words 
in question. I assured you, as was the 
fact, that Mr. Coleridge meant nothing 
offensive by them, but was speaking of 
your quick insight into the ways and 
characters of political personages ; and 
I promised, if 1 remember rightly, to 
remove the expression which had given 
you offence upon the first opportunity 
which should occur. Within a few 
months that opportunity occurred, 
upon the publication of a new edition 
of the book. In that edition I altered 
the passage in such a manner as fully 
to show Mr. Coleridge’s intended ap- 
plication of the phrase. See p. 164, 
“* Table Talk,” 1836. 

The other complaint was, that in the 
same work I had published a remark by 
Mr. Coleridge that ‘‘ he had raised the 
sale of the Morning Post from some 
small number to 7000 in one year.” In 
answer to this 1 said, as well as I can 
recollect, that [ published what at the 
time I believed to be the fact; that 
you, however, were of course a con- 
clusive authority upon the matter of 
the sale; that 1 certainly had alway 
understood, not from Mr, Coleridge 


only, but from others not interested in 
the question, that his services of one 
kind or other to the Morning Post and 
Courier had not been so very trifling 
and inconsiderable as you represented 
them to be; but that personally I had 
at that time little or no means of judg- 
ing of the point in dispute. Never- 
theless, that 1 might give you every 
satisfaction upon this subject also, I 
expunged the whole passage from the 
2nd edition in 1836; see p. 90. 

Further, with reference to your de- 
tailed statement of your intercourse 
and dealings with Mr. Coleridge, I 
told you in precise terms that 1 was 
not writing, nor intended to write, his 
life; but was simply collecting ma- 
terials for a publication of his literary 
remains in one particular class. You 
were also informed who Mr. Coie- 
ridge’s executor was, and it appears 
that you have long since known 
who intended to be his biographer. 
Under these circumstances permit me 
to ask how you justify your now 
speaking of me in print as having re- 
fused to do you justice, with regard to 
the only points on which you ever had 
a right, and, after my letters, could in 
fact have expected, to receive any 
satisfaction from me? If the satis- 
faction on these points promised and 
rendered was in your opinion insuffi- 
cient, it was your part to have said so. 
You were silent for two years. If 
you sent your pages to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine without making any 
inquiry on the subject, where slept at 
once your feeling of self-respect, and 
sense of justice to another, a stranger 
to you, of which you so constantly 
speak? If you did make the inquiry, 
in what language do you think an in- 
genuous person would characterise your 
silence as to the result? 

Having, sir, never introduced your 
name in public except upon the single 
occasion before mentioned, having 
tendered you amends for so introduc- 
ing it, and being an entire stranger to 
you, I must in pointed terms request 
that for the future you will be so good 
as to abstain from making my name, 
whether in an ordinary or a flippant 
tone, the subject of your contributions 
to the public press, 
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So much for myself—one word for 
another. 

To the soundness of your judgment 
in ‘‘ not setting much value” on Mr. 
Coleridge’s ‘‘letter to Fletcher” and 
*©on the Spanish war,’’—to your gra- 
tuitous and mistaken statements re- 
specting his intercourse with Sir James 
Mackintosh and Messrs. Wedgewood ; 
to these and the like I say, as they re- 
quire, nothing. But allow me to sug- 
gest that at one time in mentioning as 
if you believed a report of ‘‘ Mr. Cole- 
ridge or his family at least being starv- 
ing,”—and at another time in speak- 
ing directly of his ‘‘ starving in Mr. 
Gillman’s garret,”’ you in both instan- 
ces forgot your own express aim and 
intention of ‘‘ wounding the feelings 
of no one;” and that in the latter in- 
stance at least, if not in the former, 
you said that which it is most extra- 
ordinary you should not have known 
to be in letter and spirit untrue. For 
surely you are not ignorant that Mr. 
Coleridge lived with Mr. and Mrs. 
Gillman as with an affectionate brother 
and sister; and you might in conse- 
quence have known that, with every 
room in a charming house at his com- 
mand, he chose for his own conveni- 
ence what you so kindly and tastefully 
denominate a garret—such a garret 
and so regarded by a great man’s sur- 
viving friends, that the memory of its 
exact size, shape, and furniture was 
thought worthy of being perpetuated 
by the hand of a superior artist. 

Sir, there is that in this publication 
of yours which might provoke and 
would justify a near relation of Mr. 
Coleridge’s in addressing you in a 
graver tone. But remembering that 
you were once kind, and having no 
interest in heightening the painful 
contrast which you now voluntarily 
exhibit in this respect, I close the cor- 
respondence for ever, in the charity of 
a sincere regret that it was ever com- 
menced. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. N. Coreriper. 


Mr. Ursan, 

My reply to the above is, that in a 
letter, 24th Sept. 1835, Mr. Henry 
Coleridge says, ‘‘ I can be sure that I 
at least made no mistake; my uncle 
certainly always entertaining the be- 
lief, however erroneous, that his writ- 
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ing, or the reputation of his writing, 
had actually been a principal mean of 
the rise of the Morning Post.” 

In answer, under date the 22d Oc- 
tober, 1835, 1 complained at length 
of Coleridge’s misrepresentations, for 
reasons already described, and acquit- 
ted Mr. H. C. of any intentional mis- 
statement: but before he published his 
“Table Talk,” 1 said Mr. H. C. 
should have consulted me on the points 
in which I was personally concerned. 
This was a long letter, to the effect of 
what I have already published in your 
Magazine. With that letter I delivered 
at Mr. H. C.’s chambers a large parcel 
of copies of Coleridge’s letters to me, 
that he might be rightly informed ; 
but still in the second edition of the 
«« Table Talk ’’ he says nothing to cor= 
rect the mistaken opinions he had im- 
bibed from Coleridge. He cuts the 
matter short. In a letter to me dated 
7th November 1835, he writes, — 
** With regard to all the matter which 
is contained in your letters concerning 
Mr. Coleridge’s services to the papers, 
I have nothing nowto say. As to the 
money statements, I do not exactly 
understand the precise character which 
you may intend to give to them, be- 
yond the making known the simple 
fact of advances made to Mr. C. by 
yourself. If any thing more definite 
be meant, I trust you will not consider 
it either offensive or indecorous in me, 
as a nearTrelation of Mr. C., to mention 
that Mr. Green of Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
is his sole executor.” 

By the above, it appears, Mr. H. 
Coleridge declined to notice my repre- 
sentations of the exaggerated accounts 
of Coleridge’s services; but when he 
referred me for a repayment of money, 
though in such civil terms, I thought 
he was laughing at me; and there 
ended my attempts and expectations 
of having that done by Mr. H. Cole- 
ridge, which I have been driven to do 
for myself in your Magazine. I no 
longer communicated with Mr. H, 
Coleridge, whose qualification of the 
phrase ‘‘ knowing person, ” and omis- 
sion of the passage asserting the rise 
to 7000.in one year, shew Mr. H. 
Coleridge well knew what it was I so- 
licited. Whether he was writing a 
life or not, he was publishing such 
things as usually compose a life, and 
it would not have been inconsistent 
with them, to have placed among them 
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the representation I wished. Nay, he 
was confirming the very misstatements, 
which in his uncle’s Literary Biography 
gave me uneasiness. ‘‘ He would have 
nothing to say respecting Coleridge’s 
services to the papers.”” But he had 
had to say in ‘‘ The Table Talk” re- 
specting them, and had said that which 
was untrue. He was bound either to 
apologize or persist in his statement. 
A silent omission in the second edition 
was insufficient. It might have been 
made by the printer or by accident, or 
for some other reason than the real 
one. Mr. H.C. no doubt preferred 
his uncle’s representations to mine. 
He reproaches me with not consulting 
him before 1 sent my pages to the 
Magazine: I reply, why did he not 
consult me before he published his 
“Table Talk,” in which I, having 
been Secretary to ‘‘the Friends of the 
People,”’ was made to appear as if I had 
betrayed their secrets to Fox? Secrets, 
as I have already said, they had none. 
It was not the assurances of Mr. H. 
C. and of Mr. Gillman that Coleridge 
always spoke well of me, nor the para- 
graph to that effect in Mr. Gillman’s 
book; all that was not to the point. 
Coleridge had printed that he had 
made my fortune while he had re- 
ceived but a very small recompense. 
That assertion was in substance re- 
peated by Mr. H. C. and Mr. Gillman 
in print, and in print I determined to 
place my reply. For this purpose I 
chose a Magazine of an Urbane charac- 
ter, as a repository preserved in libra- 
ries to which future writers could at 
all times refer. 

Mr: H. Coleridge must have read 
over hastily the article in the Maga- 
zine. 1 did not say his uncle was 
starving in Mr. Gillman’s garret; but 
that the ‘Literary Biography,” and the 
publications of Mr. H. Coleridge and 
of Mr. Gillman, might lead future 
commentators to say, while I was 
riding in my carriage, I left Coleridge, 
who had made my fortune, to starve 
in Mr. Gillman’s garret. I am well 
aware of the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gillman to Coleridge, of the comfort 
he enjoyed in their house, where, I 
may say, he was master of every thing 
they possessed ; where he could and 
did receive his friends, as if the whole 
house, and every thing in it, had been 
his own. I will add, too, that he be- 
lieved, and I believe, Mr. Gillman’s 
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skill and attention prolonged his life 
many a day, and that his sense of 
this and his gratitude were unbounded. 





When Doctor Currie published the 
works of Burns, upwards of thirty 
years ago, some one (probably Mr. 
Southey) applied to me, to explain a 
charge or insinuation in the work 
against me or one of my brothers. I 
did so; and proved that Doctor Currie 
had been misinformed. My elder bro- 
ther Peter, who started the first daily 
evening newspaper, the Star, now ex- 
actly half a century ago, in conse- 
quence of the increased facilities of 
communication by Palmer’s mail-coach 
plan, then just begun, had written to 
Burns, offering him terms for communi- 
cations to the paper, a small salary, 
quite as large as his Excise-office emo- 
luments. I forget particulars; but I 
remember my brother shewing Burns’ 
letters, and boasting of the correspon- 
dence with so great agenius. Burns 
refused an engagement. And if, as I 
believe the ‘‘ Poem written to a Gen- 
tleman who had sent him a News- 
paper, andJoffered to continue it free of 
expense,”’ was written in reply to my 
brother, it was a sneering unhandsome 
return, though Doctor Currie says 
fifty-two guineas per annum for a 
communication once a week was an of- 
fer ‘‘ which the pride of genius dis- 
dained to accept.”” We hear much of 
purse-proud insolence ; but poets can 
sometimes be insolent on the con- 
scious power of talent, as well as vul- 
gar upstarts on the conscious power of 
purse. In 1795, my brother Peter 
purchased the copyright of the Oracle 
newspaper, then selling 800 daily, for 
80/. There were no house or ma- 
terials; and I joined in purchasing 
the Morning Post, with house and 
materials, the circulation being only 
350 per day, for 6007. What it was 
that occasioned such a depreciation of 
newspaper property at that time, | 
cannot tell. Then it was my brother 
again offered Burns an engagement, 
as appears by the account of Burns’ 
Life, which was again declined. Burns 
began his style of Scottish Poetry on 
the model of that of Robert Fergusson, 
the schoolfellow and most intimate 
companion of my eldest brotherCharles, 
who was also a poet, though of much 
inferior merit. Now, considering that 
a slur was cast upon the character of 
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my brother Peter by ill-informed, but 
honourably-meaning, Doctor Currie ; 
I find in that circumstance an apology 
or a public justification of my own 
conduct to Coleridge, in explanation 
of the misstatements of the ill-informed 
Mr. H. Coleridge and Mr. Gillman. At 
the time of the Star in the years 1789 
and 1790, my brother Peter engaged 
Mr. Macdonald, a Scotch poet, author 
of the play of ‘ Vimonda,’ an accom- 
plished literary gentleman, with a 
large family, in very distressed circum- 
stances. My brother rendered him 
important pecuniary services. But his 
poems attracted so much notice, that 
the Morning Post tempted him, after 
a time, by a large salary, to leave my 
brother. Burns might have had such 
an engagement. It would surely have 
been a more honourable one than that 
of an Excise gauger ? 

I think I have already shown that 
with my purse I was liberal to Cole- 
ridge to excess. A circumstance has 
occurred to my mind, which, still 
more conclusively, negatives Mr. Hen- 
ry Coleridge’s assertion, on his uncle’s 
authority, that Coleridge raised the 
Morning Post in one year from a low 
number to 7000. The last time Cole- 
ridge wrote for that paper was in the 
autumn of 1802, and it was well 
known that he wrote for it, and what 
it was he wrote. 1 recollect a conver- 
sation at that time with Mr. Perry, 
of the Morning Chronicle, in the smo- 
king room of the House of Commons, 
in which Perry described Coleridge’s 
writings as poetry in prose. The 
Morning Herald and the Times, then 
leading papers, were neglected, and 
the Morning Post by vigilance and ac- 
tivity rose rapidly. Advertisements 
flowed in beyond bounds. I encou- 
raged the small miscellaneous adver- 
tisements in the front page, preferring 
them to any others, upon the rule 
that the more numerous the cus- 
tomers, the more independent and per- 
manent the custom. Besides; nume- 
rous and various advertisements in- 
terest numerous and various readers, 
looking out for employment, servants, 
sales, and purchases, &c. &c. Ad- 
vertisements act and re-act. They 
attract readers, promote circulation, 
and circulation attracts advertisements. 
The Daily Advertiser, which sold to the 
public for two-pence halfpenny, after 
paying a'stamp duty of threc halfpence, 
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never had more than half a column 
of news; it never noticed Parliament, 
but it had the best Foreign Intelli- 
gence before the French Revolution. 
The Daily Advertiser lost by its pub- 
lication, but it gained largely by its 
advertisements, with which it was 
crammed full. Shares in it sold b 
auction at twenty years’ purchase. 
recollect my beeithior Peter saying, that 
on proposing to a tradesman to take 
shares in a new paper, he was an- 
swered with a sneer and a shake of 
the head,—‘‘ Ah! none of you can 
touch the Daily.” It was the paper 
of business filled with miscellaneous 
advertisements, conducted at little ex- 
pense, very profitable, and taken in 
by all public-houses, coffee- houses, 
&c., but by scarcely any private fa- 
milies. It fell in a day by the scheme 
of Grant, a printer, which made all 
publicans proprietors of a rival, the 
Morning Advertiser, the profits going 
to a publicans’ Benefit Society, and 
they of course took in their own 
paper ;—an example of the danger of 
dependence on any class. Soon after 
I joined the Morning Post in the au- 
tumn of 1795, Christie, the auctioneer, 
left it on account of its low sale, and 
left a blank, a ruinous proclamation 
of decline. But in 1802, he came 
to me again, praying for re-admis- 
sion. At that time particular news- 
papers were known to possess parti- 
cular classes of advertisements: the 
Morning Post, horses and carriages ; 
the Public Ledger, shipping and sales 
of wholesale foreign merchandise ; the 
Morning Herald and Times, auc- 
tioneers; the Morning Chronicle, 
books. All papers had all sorts of 
advertisements, it is true, but some 
were more remarkable than others for 
a particular class; and Mr. Perry, 
who aimed at making the Morning 
Chronicle a very literary paper, took 
pains to produce a striking display of 
book advertisements. 

This display had something more 
solid for its object than vanity. Sixty 
or seventy short advertisements, filling 
three columns, by Longman, one day, 
by Cadéll, &c. another — “‘ Bless me, 
what an extensive business they must 
have!’’ The auctioneers to this day 
stipulate to have all their advertise- 
ments inserted at once, that they may 
impress the public with great ideas 
of their extensive —_— They 
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will not have them dribbled out, a few 
at a time, as the days of sale ap- 
proach. The journals have of late 
years adopted the same rule with the 
same design. They keep back adver- 
tisements, fill up with pamphlets and 
other stuff unnecessary to a news- 
paper, and then come out with a 
swarni of advertisements in a double 
sheet to astonish their readers, and 
strike them with high ideas of the ex- 
tent of their circulation which attracts 
so many advertisers. The meagre 
days are forgotten; the days of swarm 
are remembered. 

The booksellers and others crowded 
to the Morning Post when its circu- 
lation and character raised it above all 
its competitors. Each was desirous 
of having his cloud of advertisements 
inserted at once in the front page. I 
would not drive away the short mis- 
cellaneous advertisements by allowing 
space to be monopolized by any class. 
When a very long advertisement of 
a column or two came, I charged enor- 
mously high, that it might be taken 
away without the parties being able 
to say it was refused admission. I 
accommodated the booksellers as well 
as I could with a few new and press- 
ing advertisements at a time. That 
would not do; they would have the 
cloud: then, said I, there is no place 
for the cloud but the last page, where 
the auctioneers already enjoy that pri- 
vilege. The booksellers were affront- 
ed, indignant; the last page! To ob- 
tain the accommodation refused by the 
Morning Post, they set up a morning 
paper—‘ The British Press ;” and to 
oppose the Courier, an evening one— 
“The Globe.”” Possessed of general 
influence among literary men, could 
there be a doubt of success ? 

As it is common in such cases, they 
took from me my chief assistant, 
George Lane; supposing that, having 
got him, they got the Morning Post, 
and that I was nobody. Mr. Lane, 
as he owned, was indebted to me for 
all he knew of newspapers. At first 
he was slow and feeble, but his lan- 
guage was always that of a scholar 
and a gentleman, rather tame, but 
free from anything low, scurrilous, 
or violent. After several years of in- 
struction by me—I may say, educa- 
tion—he had become a valuable par- 
liamentary reporter, a judicious the- 
atrical critic, a ready translator, and 
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the best writer of jeux d’esprit, short 
paragraphs of three or four lines, | 
ever had. With poetry and light pa- 
ragraphs I endeavoured to make the 
paper cheerfully entertaining, not filled 
entirely with ferocious politics. One 
of Lane’s paragraphs I well remember. 
Theatrical ladies and others were pub- 
lishing their memoirs. Lane said they 
would not give a portrait, but a bust. 
Legat, the eminent engraver, came to 
me in raptures and pointed out the 
merits of the paragraph during an 
hour’s expressions of admiration. Lane 
had little knowledge of politics and 
little turn for political writing ; but 
he was a valuable assistant. He re- 
sided near the office, was ready 
and willing, at all hours, to go any 
where, and report any thing, and he 
could do every thing. Sometimes I 
even entrusted the last duties of the 
paper, the putting it to press, to him: 
an important and hazardous office, in 
the discharge of which he was growing 
more and more into my confidence. 
Of the corn riots in 1800, he and others 
gave long accounts in leaded large 
type, while the Times and Herald had 
only a few lines in obscure corners, in 
black. The procession proclaiming 
peace, the ascent of balloons, a great 
fire, a boxing match, a law trial—in all 
such occurrences the Morning Post out- 
stripped its competitors, and its suc- 
cess was rapid. Lane was my chief 
assistant, and no wonder the book- 
sellers thought they had got the Morn- 
ing Post when they got Lane. But 
they never thought of Coleridge!!! 
though he, as we are told, raised the 
paper in one year from a low number 
to 7000 daily! and though it was 
well known he did write, and what he 
did write, as Perry’s remarks to me in 
the House of Commons two months 
before Lane was taken away prove. 
Coleridge’s last writings in the Morn- 
ing Post appeared in the autumn of 
1802: a few months afterwards the 
booksellers set up a rival journal and 
took from me my chief assistant, 
but they never thought of Coleridge ; 
no offer, or hint of a wish was made 
tohim. And yet the booksellers were 
very ‘‘ knowing persons,” particularly 
knowing on such subjects as news- 
papers and authors.* Long before I 





* Sir Richard Phillips was the most 
active of the booksellers on the occasion, 
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knew him, Coleridge had published 
volumes. I recollect his telling me of 
his offering a collection of poems toa 
bookseller in the west end, who re- 
commended him to write some warm 
love pieces as the most saleable. 
Coleridge did not follow the advice, 
though much distressed for money at 
the time, and spoke of it with indig- 
nation. I can add nothing stronger 
to show that Coleridge did not pro- 
duce any great effect on the Morning 
Post, than the choice the booksellers 
made of Lane and their neglect of 
Coleridge. Neither can I add any 
thing to his own letters in your last 
Magazine, Mr. Urban, to shew that, 
as far as money went, he was much 
overpaid for any thing he ever did for 
me. It was not between us a ques- 
tion of profit and loss. I regarded 
him as a man of extraordinary endow- 
ments, shipwrecked by habits, a baby 
in worldly affairs ; and I had a pleasure 
in assisting him. 1 inserted in the last 
Magazine Coleridge’s letter about 801. 
between him and Wordsworth. I 
never paid or gave Wordsworth any 
money for services. What that letter 
alluded to, 1 cannot tell. I published 
it to shew the confusion of Coleridge’s 
memory on money affairs. He never 
thought of money except when a ne- 
cessity for it occurred, and then he 
applied to the readiest quarter, often 
to me; and such applications never 
failed, except twice; once when Mr. 
Street, as half-proprietor of the Cou- 
rier, must have paid half the 50/. 
mentioned in the last letter in your 
last Magazine ; and once when Cole- 
ridge resided with Mr. Morgan, near 
Chippenham, I being at the time far 
from London and much engaged, 
Coleridge never kept money a day. 
When he received a sum, it went to 
pay debts; it was dispersed as if it 
werea troublesomeencumbrance, about 
which he could not bear to have his 
mind disturbed. 

This subject leads me to an import- 
ant feature in his character. When 
he went to Germany, the Antijacobin 
publications accused him of deserting 
his wife and children. 1n his“ Literary 
Biography” he alludes to these charges. 
He never deserted them in the sense 





and Mr. Lane, a few months ago, was 
conducting a dajly newspaper. 1 desire 
— to be taken on my single asser- 
lon, 
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which the words imply. On the con- 
trary, he always spoke of them to me 
with esteem, affection, and anxiety. 
He allowed to them the greatest part 
of his income, but that was sometimes 
insufficient for their comfortable sub- 
sistence, and he himself was usually 
more distressed for money than they 
were. This is the impression made 
upon me: Coleridge could not endure 
the cares of a family. Money was 
often required, and hints were as often 
given that he might earn abundance 
by his writings. In excuse for his 
retiring from his family, then at Kes- 
wick, he said to me one day, among 
other things, that he was worried 
about domestic affairs: that he was 
perpetually teased, among other things, 
about the cow; the cow this and the 
cow that, he making two syllables of 
the word (kee-ow); the kee-ow was 
unwell; the kee-ow was going to calve, 
&c. he pronouncing the word peevishly. 
He never liked what may be called 
tavern or large dinner parties. <A 
small quiet domestic circle, that he 
enjoyed ; to be in a family where he 
could read and think and write, and 
walk and wander, both in body and 
mind, without care or calls of duty. 
I at times passed successive days with 
him when we were alone, and I never 
heard a sentiment or a word from him, 
either on morals or religion, that was 
not of a mild, honourable, a charit- 
able kind, such as would have become 
any clergyman. He regretted that 
the Church of England did not yield a 
little to include in its bosom many ofthe 
Dissenters, who differed slightly from 
it; but he was full of horror at the 
thoughts of Catholic ascendancy, the 
evil consequences of which he pointed 
out by reference to principles, and still 
more by reference to history. 

*.* Thus, then, I have disposed of 
the two assertions that Coleridge made 
the fortune of the Morning Post and 
was insufficiently rewarded. In your 
next number, Mr. Urban, I will give 
some anecdotes of him highly honour- 
able to his memory, and in themselves 
of public interest. 

June 9, 


Erratum.—lIn the last Magazine, 
p- 579, first column, fourteen lines 
from the bottom, for, “‘ as to its mem- 
bers, and told Fox so,” read, “‘ as to its 
numbers, and told Fox so.” This is 
material to the meaning. 


DanieEL Stuart. 





STOURTON CHUR 


THOSE who have once visited the 
village orné of Stourton, will not for- 
get its pleasing and delightful appear- 
ance. The houses, all inhabited by 
the married servants, or immediate 
dependants, of the tasteful lord of 
Stourhead, have been generally re- 
built or remodelled ; and, covered with 
roses, jessamines, and various kinds 
of clematis, they breathe of sweetness 
and of peace. In the midst is the 
village inn, where the same benevolent 
spirit, with a truly public hospitality, 
has provided a large accession to the 
conveniences generally afforded at a 
smali village, and where the tourist, 
attracted by the beauties of the adja- 
cent domain, most liberally thrown 
open to his footsteps, is placed in the 
most convenient situation for enjoy- 
ing the objects of his pursuit. 

But, above all, the neatness of the 
Church, and the charms of its situ- 
ation, enhance the delightful associa- 
tions of Stourton. The churchyard 
possesses a beautiful prospect from its 
inclosure, extending over a_ well- 
wooded and undulated scenery, thickly 
covered with laurel. 

The Church, which is dedicated to 
St. Peter, consists of a nave extending 
from the turret to the belfry forty- 
three feet six inches; and from the 
choir to the altar twenty-eight feet 
nine inches: its total breadth is thirty- 
one feet from the north door. It has 
one side aisle to the north, and a 
family pew projecting to the south. 
Its exterior appearance will be seen 
from the Plate; in the interior its 
original architecture is encroached 
upon by alterations in the Grecian 
style. 

It contains many memorials to the 
family of Stourton, which are faith- 
fully recited in Sir Richard Hoare’s 
History of the Hundred of Mere. On 
one tomb are two effigies sculptured 
in stone, and recumbent on a richly- 
decorated base; of which the histo- 
rian has given a plate. There is 
another effigy of stone, representing 
a female figure, habited in an antique 
dress, which lies recumbent on the 

edge of a window-seat in the north 

aisle, but it is hidden from view. 
After the Family of Hoarr became 
possessors of the estate which the 

Barons of Stourton had held for so 
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many centuries, ¢heir sepulchral me- 
morials naturally formed a sequel to 
those of their predecessors on the river 
Stour. Of these, the following exist 
within and without the walls of the 
parish church. 

Henry Hoare, with Jane Benson his 
wife, were buried without the walls of 
the church ; and, till within these few 
years, their tombstones, exposed to 
the weather, became dilapidated, and 
threatened decay. They were, how- 
ever, restored, and placed under cover, 
with a sarcophagus on each tomb, by 
the late worthy Baronet; who also re- 
stored the ancient cross, and erecteda 
family mausoleum in the churchyard 
adjoining, which are both seen in our 
view. 

The name of Henry Hoare, the first 
settler at Stourton, has been thus re- 
corded by an inscription placed to his 
memory by his widow : 

‘“*To the pious memory of Henry 
Hoare, Esquire, son of Sir Richard 
Hoare, sometime Lord Mayor, President 
of Christ’s Hospital, and Member of 
Parliament for the City of London. 

‘¢ His character is too great to be de- 
scribed, and yet too good to be concealed. 
His love of God and mankind were so 
ardent that he sought all opportunities of 
honouring the one and doing good to the 
other. He was strictly pious himself, 
without being censorious to others ; truly 
humble without affectation; grave with- 
out moroseness, cheerful without levity ; 
just beyond exception, and merciful with- 
out reserve. God blessed him with a 
good understanding, which he improved 
by conversing with the best books and 
wisest men, and by a constant course of 

serious meditation. He lived under a 
settled habit of private charities, and 
bore a noble share in all those public 
acts of piety and mercy which have con- 
tinued the blessings and averted the judg- 
ments of God. Hence he was honoured 
with the esteem of all good men, and with 
the friendship of many of the most distin- 
guished by their high rank and great 
merit. He had a well-grounded and 
therefore an inflexible zeal for the faith, 
discipline, and worship of the Church of 
England. 

“* He gave by his last will two thousand 
pounds for erecting and encouraging 
Charity-schools and Workhouses ; the 
profits and produce of two thousan 

pounds more to be applied yearly, for 
ever, in purchasing and giving to the poor 
the Holy Bible, the Common Prayer, and 
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the Whole Duty of Man; and left one 
thousand three hundred pounds to other 
charitable uses. His soul went to God 
March the 12th, 1724, in the forty-eighth 
year of his age. 

‘‘He married JANzE, daughter of Sir 
William Benson, Knight, by whom he 
had eleven children, of which two sons 
and three daughters now survive. This 
monument was erected at her expense, 
being now his mournful widow, as she was 
his most faithful and affectionate wife.’’ 


After the death of this munificent 
and public-spirited citizen, his widow 
resided at Stourhead, and, in the same 
spirit of charity which breathed so 
fervently in the breast of the husband, 
she made several charitable and reli- 
gious bequests in favour of the parish 
of Stourton. She was interred in an 
arched grave without the eastern wall 
of the church, where a simple memo- 
rial records her birth and death :— 

‘In the same situation, and parailel 
with the grave of his mother, was depo- 
sited, by his own special order, the body 
of her son, Henry Hoare, Esquire, whose 
memory is commemorated by a handsome 
monumental tablet and inscription within 
the church, erected by order of his executor 
and son-in-law, Sir Richard Hoare, of 
Barn Elms, Bart.—In the year 1817 these 
tombs, by a long exposure to the weather, 
became so dilapidated, that Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, in gratitude to his grand- 
father and generous benefactor, ordered 
the tombs to be repaired, and a porch to 
be built over them, 

* Sic cineri gloria sera venit .””’ 


On the same wall, and adjoining to 
the aforesaid monument, within the 
church, is the following inscription to 
the memory of Henry, son to the late 
Henry Hoare, Esquire :— 

‘‘ Henry Hoare, Esquire, to whom this 
memorial is erected, married, first, Anne, 
daughter of Samuel Lord Masham, by 
whom he had a daughter, who died in 
1735, aged eight years. By his second 
wife, Susan, who deceased in 1743, 
daughter and heiress of Stephen Colt, 
Esquire, he had three sons and two 
daughters: 1. Henry, who died soon after 
birth in 1729; 2. Henry, born 22 De- 
cember 1730, who died at Naples in 1752; 
3. Susanna, born 15 April 1732, married, 
first, to Charles Lord Boyle, afterwards 
Lord Dungarvan, eldest son of John Earl 
of Cork and Orrery ; secondly, to Thomas 
Lord Bruce, now Earl of Ailesbury ; she 
died in February 1783 ; 4. Colt, born 11 
November 1733, who died in May 1740; 
5. Anne, born 27 June 1737, who, being 
married to Richard Hoare, of Barn Elms, 
in the county of Surrey, Esquire, and 
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having given birth to two sons, Henry 
Richard, born and buried in 1757, and 
Richard Colt, born 9 December 1758, 
expired on the 5th of May 1759, leaving a 
lively image of many amiable virtues im- 
pressed on the hearts of all who had the 
happiness of knowing her gentle and en- 
gaging character.”’ 


The above inscription is placed on 
a large tablet in Stourton church, and 
decorated with two cupids or angels, 
one of whom is represented entwining 
a wreath round a sepulchral urn; the 
other, weeping, holds a funereal torch 
in one hand and a scroll in the other, 
on which are the following lines, 
written by William Hayley, Esquire : 
“Ye, who have view’d in pleasure’s choicest 
The earth embellish’d on these banks of Stour, 
With grateful reverence to this marble lean, 
Raised to the friendly Founder of the scene. 
Here with pure love of smiling Nature warm’d, 
This far-famed demy-paradise he form’d ; 
And, — still, here learn’d from Heayen 
A sweeter Eden in a bounteous mind. 
Thankful these fair and wee paths he trod, 
And prized them only as they lead to God.” 

The third and remaining monument, 
which is placed within the rails of the 
altar, records the memory of Hester 
Lyttelton, daughter of William Henry 
Lord Westcote, since created Lord 
Lyttelton, and wife of Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, Bart. : 

‘To the memory of the Honourable 
Hester Hoare, wife of Richard Colt 
Hoare, Esquire, of Stourhead, in the 
county of Wilts, and daughter of the 
Right Honourable Lord Westcote, of 
Hagley Park, in the county of Worcester, 
who died on the 22nd day of August, in 
the year 1785, in the twenty-third year of 
her age.’’ 

This beautiful monument was sent 
from Italy, and represents a sarcopha- 
gus of Egyptian granite, surmounted 
by an urn of foreign marble, with two 
weeping boys. 

The excellent Baronet, whose death 
we have now to lament (see the 
Obituary of our present number),— 
alike estimable as the paternal land- 
lord and the munificent patron of 
literature and art, was interred beneath 
the Mausoleum erected in the church- 
yard; upon which is placed a tablet 
thus inscribed : 

. Hoc SEPpuLCHRETUM 
Srst Et Posters 
RICHARDUS COLT HOARE 
FIERI CURAVIT 
Anno MDCCCXIX, 


We trust we shall be excused in ap- 
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pending to this article the following 
extract from the hitherto unpublished 
History of the Hundred of Frustfield, 
contributed to Sir Richard Hoare’s 
great work by George Matcham, Esq. 
LL.D. After recording the destruction 
of a stately and venerable mansion, 
situated in a village street, the writer 
remarks : 


“ The solitary grandeur with which the 
rich and noble now aspire to be sur- 
rounded, is little consonant with the feel- 
ings and habits of the ancient baronage 
and gentry of the realm. The village was 
their pride, as well as their own habita- 
tion; and if they valued the gigantic oaks, 
which witnessed so many generations of 
their race, they held in still greater esti- 
mation the attached tenantry and pea- 
santry, who produced their revenues, 
maintained their rights, and shared in 
the pains and pleasures of their lives. 
But these days of mutual dependance and 
intercourse, in too many instances, have 
long since passed away. The lord of the 
manor is now rarely contented with his 
local distinctions, and according to his 
means and abilities seeks the honours and 
amusements of the Court, the town, and 
more frequently the all engulphing wa- 
tering-place. The easy communication 
which tempts away the master, brings 
discontent and new desires to his retain- 
ers; the dispensers of misrule, both civil 
and religious, occupy the deserted post, 
and too often the carelessness, extortion, 
and disregard of one party, is met by 
coldness, distrust, and disrespect in the 
other. Hence probably then the love of 
seclusion and exclusion among our higher 
classes is generated and fostered, and the 
extent of the mischief gradually spreads 
into wider circles.’’ 


These observations form the text to 
the following very appropriate note: 

‘That many instances to the contrary 
exist, the face of the country, and the 
knowledge of individuals, prove alike; and 
all, perhaps, may point out one or more, 
where the imagination itself is satisfied, 
with the scene of comfort and beauty 
which such villages afford. Can I then 
in this place, with the recollection which 
so many annual visits have strengthened, 
forbear to record my own instance, in 
calling to mind the picture of the Village 
of Stourton, in all its exquisite beauty of 
situation, propriety, and tasteful orna- 
ment? Its church, (placed on that ver- 
dant knoll, backed by wood,) rich in 
Gothic decoration, true in its proportions, 
and tinted by the hand of time in the grey 
subdued propriety of age :—the precincts, 
marked by the cross, again exalted on its 
pristine site, the sculptured seat for the 


awaiting congregation—the tombstones of 
the villagers, mossy and ancient but not 
ruinous—and the mausoleum of the lords 
of the soil:—at its termination the lake 
glistening through the foliage, which sur- 
rounds the magnificent cross, restored 
with the care due to a ‘monument of 
kings ;’ the dwellings scattered over the 
sides of the narrow valley, duly varied in 
size and character with the degrees and 
employments of their inmates, but each 
exhibiting the carefulness of the master 
for the comfort of all, and the groves 
which clothe the heights where the man- 
sion of that master stands? Can I pass 
over the moral beauty of this scene, or 
the happy effect which the residence of 
a great and beneficent landowner is here 
shown to produce on the face of nature, 
and what is of more consequence on the 
human face divine? To one individual 
alone, I trust, I need apply for this in- 
dulgence ; and let him excuse the expres- 
sion of that which so many others have 
felt for years, must pass away before his 
works cease to speak for themselves, and 
before the name of ‘Sir Richard’ will 
fail in calling up to that neighbourhood 
those feelings of respectful attachment 
which it now imparts to it. To those 
who, like me, have occasionally been do- 
miciled in these scenes, the character of 
Atticus has probably recurred: ‘ Elegans 
non magnificus, splendidus non sump- 
tuosus, omni diligentid munditiem non 
affluentem affectabat . . . Mendacium 
neque dicebat, neque pati poterat. Itaque 
ejus comitas non sine severitate erat, 
neque gravitas sine facilitate, ut difficile 
esset intellectu utrum eum amici magis 
venerentur an amarent. Nunquam sus- 
cepti negotii eum pertesum est; suam 
enim existimationem in ea re agi putabat 
qua nihil habebat carius . . . ex quo ju- 
dicari potuit non inertia, sed judicio fu- 
gisse reipublice procurationem. Nemo 
in conviviis ejus aliud acroama audivit 
quam anagnosten, neque unquam sine 
aliqua lectione apud eum coenatum, ut 
non minus animo quam ventre convive 
delectarentur ; namque eos vocabat quo- 
rum mores a suis non abhorrerunt. Mo- 
ris etiam majorum summus imitator fuit 
—nulla enim lex, neque pax neque bel- 
lum, neque res illustris est populi Ro- 
mani que non in eo, suo tempore sic 
notata; et quod difficillimum fuit, sic fa- 
miliarum originem subtexuit, ut ex eo 
clarorum propagines possimus cognos- 
cere.’ But the Roman knigut was con- 
tented with nature merely in its wildness: 
‘nullos habuit hortos.’ A wider range 
of usefulness appears in the labours of 
the master here, who in his advanced 
years might, with the elder Cato, rank 
his occupations in agriculture and gar- 
denipg, among the pleasures of old age; 
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and in how many places of his-wide es- 
tate might he truly say, ‘ atque ego omnia 
ista sum dimensus; mei sunt ordines, 
mea descriptio, multa etiam istarum ar- 
borum mei manu sunt sate.’ May 
these useful and elegant pursuits retain 
their interest till the latest period of 
desirable existence, and when that shall 
cease— 


” 
Ev paxapeoot mover avragktos etn apor8n. 


And thou 
Witness, Elysian Tempe of SrouRHEAD! 
Oh! not because, with bland and gentle smile, 
Adding a radiance to the look of age, 
Like eve’s still light—thy liberal Master spreads 
His letter’d treasures ; not because his search 
Has div’d the druid mounds, illustrating 
His country’s annals, and the monuments 
Of darker ages ; not because his woods 
Wave o’er the dripping cavern of OLp Stour, 
Where classic temples gleam along the edge 
Of the clear waters, winding beautiful ;— 
Oh! not because the works of breathing art, 
Of Poussin, Rubens, Rembrandt,Gainsborough, 
Start, like creations, from the silent walls— 
To thee, this tribute of respect and love, 
Belov’d, benevolent, and generous HoArRE, 
Grateful I pay ;—but that, when thou art dead, 
(Late may it be!) the poor man’s tear will fall, 
And his voice falter, when he speaks of thee!”? 


Bow .es’s Days Departed. 





Mr. Ursan, May 15. 

I HAD put together some notes in 
reply to Fior Guakt, but the appear- 
ance of his second letter induced me 
to withhold my communication until 
this time. 

I have to repeat my dissent from 
the protestation of your correspon- 
dent, that he will listen to no “ opi- 
nions of others,”’ but will adhere to 
facts only. The decision from facts 
is undeniably the best way to deter- 
mine any question, but [ submit, with 
all respect, that to reject in toto the 
opinions of competent judges—writers 
who have had equal facilities for ob- 
taining information, is much too exclu- 
sive and arrogant. Certainly few have 
ever adopted so very restrictive a mode 
of discussion, and as seldom have any 
been able to carry it wholly into effect; 
even Fron Guaet himself cannot al- 
together resist the impulse, but quotes 
Sir William Betham, Balbi, and others, 
with as much apparent satisfaction, 
as I should have been inclined to do, 
had | conceived those authorities re- 
quisite to be adduced. Indeed he ex- 
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presses his ‘joy and pride that the 
opinion of Gesenius coincides with his 
own.” 

The learning of Gesenius* must be 
admitted, but was his knowledge of 
Gaélic sufficient to enable him to give 
so decided an opinion? The professor 
delivers his dictum, ex cathedrd, that 
the Irish being of a Celtic origin hath 
no affinity with Hebrew, and wonders 
that there are still those who do not 
sicken at the reveries of Vallancey. 
The authority of Fior Guaet on this 
subject has much more weight with 
me. 

The “triad”? of comparison which 
Fror Gnaew is desirous of entering 
upon, is not, to my apprehension, ex- 
actly the mode to be adopted; I shall, 
however, endeavour to meet his views, 
and present some facts which, I trust, 
will be more satisfactory than reitera- 
ted ‘‘theories and authorities ;”’ but 
I must first remark that if the affinity 
of many languages was to be judged 
by their grammatical construction, 
brought to its present state, as most 
of them are, by the inventive genius 
of successive grammarians ; some cog- 
nate speeches would appear to have 
no relationship. According to Balbi, 
upon whose authority Fior Guar. 
lays some stress, the copia verbo- 
rum proves the radical affinity of lan- 

uages. 

I shall take then the five verses of 
St. John’s Gospel-as Fror Guat. has 
given them, but I shall adopt a more 
just manner of comparing the two 
languages. Fior Gaaet has given 
some instances of difference between 
the Gaélic and Irish versions of the 
Bible, in the use of words altogether 
dissimilar in sound and orthography, 
yet perfectly synonymous. With all 
due respect for the authorised transla- 
tion of Scripture, I shall for the sake 
of exemplifying my position substitute 
another, the orthography of the words, 
which I hope Fior Guaet will allow 
to be correct Gaélic, showing a much 
closer identity with the Welsh; and 
I have thought it necessary to give 
several of the corresponding words in 
both, orthoepically, for the benefit 





* « Geselius” was a Japsus, which, from 
not having an opportunity of revisal, was 
left uncorrected. 
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of readers unacquainted with those 
tongues. To save the space of your 
Magazine, I shall dispense with the 
re-insertion of the Gaélic verses, refer- 
ring to Feb. p. 142, where they appear ; 
and the dispassionate reader will ac- 
knowledge that, instead of there being 
three words only that have a resem- 
blance, there is in reality a very great 


GAELIC. 
An Soisgeul a reir Eoin. 


1. Ann an 'feachdread bha a *Ghairm, 
agus a Ghairm bha %cuid ri Dia, agus 
Dia b’e Ghairm. 

2. So 4fhein ann an teachdread bha 
euid ri Dia. 

3. 5Trid es’ chai’ Sdheanamh 7gach 
bith; agus asdo es ni dheanamh, dad a 
dheanadh. 

4. 8Ann does bha %beatha; agus bi’a a 
bheatha eol '®°dhaoine. 

5. Agus ta’ n t eelas a leir anns an 
Bdoille, agus ni’or 4umghabh an doille e. 


Here we see something more than 
a word of similar sound and import 
occurring occasionally in the two lan- 
guages. The orthoepy will draw closer 
their affinity. 

1. Teachdread, pr. teaghkread, the 
gh having that guttural sound so diffi- 
cult to be emitted by Saxon organs of 
speech. Teachd read, otherwise ruid, 
the coming of things—ergo the be- 
ginning, Dechréuad. 

2. Gairm, voice, cry; a calling, a 
proclaiming. Focal, a word, verbum. 
Gair in both Welsh and Gaélic signify 
a shout, report, resounding. 

3. Cuid ri, Cuid, a share, ri, with. 
Fror Guart must know that the Sax- 
ons use w where the Gaél and Cumri use 
g and c, which are convertible letters ; 
e.g. Gallia, Wallia; Cuid, Gyd, Wid, 
With, &c. 

4. Fhein, one’s own self, is pro- 
nounced hein and hin throughout the 
Highlands. 

5. Trid es; trid, through or by, es, 
a contraction of esa, the emphatic form 
of he, him. 

6. Dheanamh, pr. Yeanav, doing, 
acting. 

7. Gach, pr. goch, each, every ; bith, 
life, being, 7. e. every thing. 

8. Ann do, or anes; in him. Do ‘‘is 
of frequent use as a prepositive when 
no precise additional meaning is given 
to it.” 

4 


affinity, and should any Welsh scholar 
take the trouble to give us another 
version of the Cumraeg, there can be 
no doubt but that affinity will appear 
still more striking. This is my own 
conviction, and I conceive | have taken 
the most rational mode of determining 
the question. 


WELSH. 
Yr Efengyl yn ol Sant Joan. 


1. Yn y dechreuad yn oedd y Gair, 
oedd gyd a Duw, a Duw, oedd y Gair. 


2. Hwn oedd yn y dechreuad gyd a 
Duw. 

3. Trwyddo ef. y gwnaethpwyd pob 
peth; ac hebddo & ni wnaethpwyd dim 
a’r a wnaethpwyd. 

4. Ynddo ef yr oedd bywyd ; a’r bywyd 
oedd oleuni dynion. 

5. A’r goleuni sydd yn Jlewyrchu yn 
y tywyllweh ; a'r tywyllweh nid oedd yn 
ei amguffred. 


9. Beatha, life. 

10. Dhaoine is often pronounced 
Dine. It is the plural of Duine, man, 
and without offering much violence to 
common usage, it might be formed 
like a regular noun,—Duinean instead 
of Daoine. 

11. Kal and eolas, mental light, 
which is, I believe, the meaning of the 
text. Oillean, is learning. 

12. Leir, visible. An leir dhuit e? 
Does it appear to you? Leirachadh, 
throwing light upon. 

13. Doille, dalladh and dallachd, 
darkness, from dall, applied to one 
who is blind. 

14. Umchadh, or umaidh about, ‘or 
around you, embrace. The dictionaries 
seem deficient in giving the sense of em- 
bracing, as used in the Central High- 
lands, to this word, which occurs in 
some old MSS., as umghabh ; umfhasg, 
Ir. a close embrace. 

I trust there is here no great strain- 
ing, to further my particular views. 
Of course every one will understand 
that the roots only of the words in the 
two languages are identical, the termi- 
nations being mere matter of chance 
or caprice. 

From Sir William Betham’s hypo- 
thesis 1 of course dissent, and presume 
it is untenable, notwithstanding the 
ability with which it is defended. The 
uncharitable and, I believe, very unjust 
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attack upon Llwyd and Rowland, I 
wholly deprecate as an unworthy 
aspersion on the characters of those 
writers. To be told that the man who 
wrote not only a Welsh Dictionary of 
high repute, but one of Gaélic and 
another of Irish, had not sufficient 
honesty to record his conviction of the 
non-affinity of those languages, is 
somewhat startling; it is, to use the 
mildest expression, a severe reflection. 
Surely such animadversions savour 
very strongly of that “ national pre- 
judice” or literary bias, which Fior 
GuaEt so becomingly repudiates. 

As I formerly stated, languages 
must have borne a closer resemblance 
to each other in remote ages, than 
when in the lapse of time they become 


Goll mear mileata 

Ceap na crodhachta 

Laimh fhial arachta 

Mian na mordhasa 

Mur leim lanteinne 

Fraoch nach bhfuarthear 
Laoch go lan ndealbhnaigh 
Reim an richuraibh 
Leomhan luatharmach 

A leonadh biodhbhaidh 
Ton ag tream tuarguin 
Goll’ nan gnath iorguil 
Nar thraoch a threin tachar 
Agh gan fuarachuaigh 
Mhal aig meadachuaigh 
Laoch ghacha lamhac 
Leomhan lonn ghniomhach 
Beodha binn dhuanach 
Creasach comhdhalach, 
Euchteach iolbhuadhach. 


It is quite unnecessary to mark the 


coincidences in the above. It may be 
simply observed that bh and mh in 
Gielic have the sound of v; h placed 
after d and f aspirates those conso- 
nants, and dd, in Cumraeg, has the 
power of th. LI has a sound peculiar 
to the Welsh, the nearest approach to 
which is the Spanish Il. I would 
have given an English translation, 
furnished by an eminentWelsh scholar, 
but my communication is already get- 
ting too long ; it may be furnished at 
another time, and the terms will be 
found to agree precisely with the 
Gaélic. 

I must now conclude, thanking Mr. 
Urban for allowing his columns to be 
the vehicle of a discussion both inte- 
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refined and lose their primitive sim- 
plicity ; and in my work on the Gaél, 
of which F. G. does me the honour to 
speak with so much favour, I dilated 
considerably on the subject; under the 
necessity, at the same time, of citing 
many authorities in defence of my posi- 
tion. The following old Irish fragment 
of poetry, has been rendered into Welsh 
by the late Dr. Davies, author of 
** Celtic Researches,” &c.;* and if it 
does not beyond dispute prove these 
languages to be as closely allied, as 
different locality and long separation 
could well permit, I must confess my 
judgment to be so warped that I can- 
not come to a lucid or reasonable con- 
clusion, 


Coll mir miléddau 

Cyf y creuddogau, 
Llaw hael aracha 

Myn y mordasau 
Mur-llam llawntandde 
Grugiawg vuarthawr 
Lluch lawn dyvinaidd 
Rhwyv y rhiwraidd 
Llew-vin llwth arvawg 
A ellynoedd buddvaidd 
Ton a thrin terwyn 
Coll y gnawd orchwyl 
Nid trech yn trin tachar 
Ag anhwyredig 
Maelawg mywedig 
Lluch a gwychlawiawg 
Llew-vin llawngniviawg 
Biwiawg, bendannawg, 
Cresawg, cyvdalawg, 
Eigiawg hollvuddiag. 


resting and instructive. I hope that 
enough has been brought forward to 
reduce the confidence of Fior GHakEx in 
the rectitude of his opinions; to con- 
vince him I can scarcely hope, but I 
am fortunate in having met an oppo- 
nent whose oriental knowledge is so 
profound, and whose style of argu- 
ment is so respectful to me personally. 
This courtesy, it seems, he has ex- 
tended in my case, to one who has the 
honour of his acquaintance. 
Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 
James LOGAN. 





* « The Claims of Ossian considered.’’ 
The ‘competence of this writer in Keltic 
dialects is unexceptionable. 
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34 
A VISIT TO A MONASTERY OF LA TRAPPE. 


SINCE the restoration of the Ca- 
tholic religion in France, the govern- 
ment has sanctioned the re-establish- 
ment of many of those monastic orders, 
the members of which devote them- 
selves to objects of public utility. The 
services of the Sisters of Charity in the 
public hospitals were of too much 
value to Napoleon, for his wounded 
soldiers, not to be encouraged and 
fostered by him. The courage and 
utter abandonment of all selfish con- 
siderations, which distinguish these 
excellent women, not only in times of 
sanguinary wars and epidemic disor- 
ders, but in the ordinary routine of 
their duties in hospitals and poor- 
houses (displayed, too, as they some- 
times are, by persons of noble birth 
and refined education) obtain for them 
universal respect and the highest ap- 
probation of the administrators of 
charitable institutions, who in their 
reports speak of their services as in- 
estimable, such as money could not 
procure, and which can only be in- 
spired by the purest sentiments of 
religion. When Louis the Eighteenth 
visited the hospitals in London, after 
expressing his admiration of the ge- 
neral arrangements, he qualified his 
praise with the observation, ‘‘ Mais 
vous n’avez pas nos sceurs grises.”’ 
Services as painful and as exemplary 
are rendered to the insane by the nuns 
of the order of Le bon Sauveur, while 
the Ursulines and the Fréres des Ecoles 
Chrétiennes devote themselves to the 
education of the poor. All theseorders, 
distinguished by their ecclesiastical 
dresses, are to be seen in every large 
town in France; but the passing En- 
glish traveller may not be equally aware 
that some of the severest monastic 
institutions, characterised by mysti- 
cism, mortification, and self-denial, 
have crept in during the Restoration, 
and, surviving the unfriendly Revolu- 
tion of the Three Days, are still to be 
found in the midst of the general 
frivolity and scepticism of our neigh- 
bours, averse as the national character 
at present is, not only from bigotry, 
but even from serious religious ob- 
servance. 

The most severe of these is the order 
of La Trappe, which to the most rigid 
abstinence and seclusion adds the 
absolute denial of speech to its mem- 


bers among eachother. A monastery 
of this order has been established 
about thirteen years, near the small 
town of Briquebec, in the Cotentin, 
about five leagues from Cherbourg, 
where a farm of moderate extent had 
been bequeathed to it. Being in that 
country, and finding that strangers 
were admitted, curiosity to observe 
the austerities of this far-famed order 
with my own eyes led me thither. I 
found the convent on a rising ground, 
in a rough and woody waste; a sub- 
stantial slated edifice is replacing the 
old thatched buildings of the farm, in 
the midst of which rises a recently- 
erected church, with a Gothic tower, 
imparting a conventual character to 
the whole mass. I entered under a 
stone arch surmounted by a cross, and 
knocked at a door on which the pil- 
grim’s scallop, and the cypher of the 
cross and Roman M are embossed. 
The door was opened by a bare-headed 
lay brother, clad in a brown robe, 
fastened by a leathern girdle, who 
directed me to the strangers’ waiting- 
room, where I was shortly joined by 
one of the brothers of the choir, a 
young man of about 25, of a florid 
complexion, which abstinence had re- 
duced to the transparent white and red 
of a sickly female, and his eyes were 
feeble from night watching; his hair 
was clipped close, except a small circle 
round the centre of the skull; he was 
clothed in the scapulary, a white dress 
with a long band of black down the 
back; he afterwards appeared in the 
cowl, an ample loose robe of white, 
with a conical hood hanging on his 
shoulders. He readily consented to 
my request to see the establishment, 
and to dine with the brothers in the 
refectory. To a question as to his 
country, he replied that he was not 
permitted to give any information per- 
sonal to himself or any of the monks, 
and that in the cloisters, chapel, dor- 
mitory, and refectory, speech was for- 
bidden, as he would indicate to me by 
placing his finger on his lips. He 
further informed me, that even if I 
found in any of the monks a former 
acquaintance, I must not speak to him 
or give any sign of recognition, and 
that formerly this rule was peremptory 
even on afather orabrother. He first 
conducted me through the cloisters to 
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the chapel, where, after presenting me 
with holy water, he placed himself on 
his knees before the altar. The chapel 
is spacious; in the windows at each 
end of the transepts are, in the one, a 
picture of St. Benedict, in the other, 
of St. Bernard, in the dress of the 
order, and on one side the altar, St. 
Michael the Archangel. Several of 
the brothers were on their knees in 
the stalls of the choir; one of them, 
with his head reclined on his should- 
ers, and his eyes half closed, appeared 
to be in a religious ecstasy, resem- 
bling the portraits of saints by the old 
masters. From thence my guide con- 
ducted me to the library, where the 
number of books is but small; there 
are no seats, but benches round the 
walls. We next ascended to the dor- 
mitory; this is a long room, down 
each side of which the cells are sepa- 
rated from each other by wooden par- 
titions: over the entrance of each, 
which is closed by a white linen cur- 
tain instead of a door, is written the 
name of its inmate—Abbas or Nonnus 
Petrus, Johannes, Placidus, Isidore, 
Stanislaus, &c.; their couch is a straw 
mattress a few inches thick upon 
planks; on this they lie in their 
clothes. From thence we proceeded 
to the refectory, where my conductor 
by signs appeared to direct that I was 
to be received as a guest; he then 
left me in the garden, desiring me to 
occupy myself there, and in seeing the 
mill, till the hour of dinner. I found 
one of the lay brothers superintending 
the mill, and another employed with 
a workman in sawing a beam. At 
noon the chapel bell tolled, and I pro- 
eeeded to the refectory, where I found 
each monk taking water in his hands 
from the lavabo suspended at the wall 
near the entrance ; some prayers were 
chanted in Latin, and then my place 
was pointed out to me at the high 
table, at which sat two persons, one 
of them a priest. These were “‘ pos- 
tulans,”’ persons residing in a distinct 
part of the building with the view of 
trying whether they could habituate 
themselves to the mode of life. The 
fréres du choeur arranged themselves 
at two tables against the walls, the 
fréres converts (lay brothers) at a cen- 
tral table parallel with the others, and 
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at another facing the high table. The 
former were clad in white cowls, the 
latter in brown, apparently the natural 
colour of dark wool, and their heads 
were covered by their hoods. The 
number at table was about thirty. 
One of the brothers of the choir, sitting 
at a desk, during the repast, read pas- 
sages from scripture in Latin, and 
some extracts from the rules of the 
order in French, inculcating the ne- 
cessity of utter abstraction from the 
world, and the conduct to be adopted 
by the members towards each other. 
On the walls were inscribed sentences, 
pointing out the vanities of the world, 
the excellence of abstinence, and the 
shortness of life :—such as, ‘‘ Labour 
not for the food which perisheth, but 
for that which endureth for ever”— 
“«* An austere life will be more conso- 
latory at the hour of death, than one 
passed in pleasure and delight,” &c. 
Acts of penance were performed by 
three of the monks during the time of 
dinner: two of them remained on their 
knees, with their arms covered by the 
cowl, stretched out to the full extent; 
the third, in a still more prostrate 
position, with his hands on the ground 
and his head touching or nearly touch- 
ing the floor. The person who con- 
ducted me to the convent, on one of 
his visits had seen a monk extended at 
full length, with his face on the floor, 
at the entry of the refectory, so that it 
was difficult to pass without treading 
on his prostrate body. The dinner 
consisted of soup made of bread, cab- 
bage, carrots, and other vegetables, a 
second dish of flour and water, dark 
but sweet bread of wheaten and rye 
flour, and at the high table a small jar 
of butter, and some cyder. Before 
each monk was placed his portion in 
an earthenware vessel, with a napkin 
and a wooden spoon. This is the sole 
repast in the twenty-four hours, ex- 
cept two or three ounces of bread in 
the evening. At the ringing of a small 
bell an interruption of eating took 
place, and a pause of a minute or two; 
when dinner was over, prayers were 
again said, the friars proceeded to the 
chapel and commenced the chant, 
the fréres du choeur in the stalls, the 
lay brothers kneeling in front.* I 
shortly joined my former conductor, 





* They pass eight hours of the day and night in prayer and chanting in the chapel, 
six or seven are allowed. for rest, since they retire in winter at seven, in summer 
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the frére hételier, who showed me a 
part of the building in which are very 
neat apartments for the postulans or 
novices, and for priests who may wish 
to pass some time in retirement, and 
an apartment better furnished for the 
bishop. I requested the further hos- 
pitality of the monastery for the night, 
and having been introduced to the 
superior, who appeared to me to be a 
man of talent, he waved the objection 
against me as a heretic, and conducted 
me himself to. my chamber, on the 
door of which was affixed a paper 
with words to the following effect :— 
«Those whom Divine Providence may 
conduct to this monastery are most 
humbly requested to take in good part 
the information which is offered to 
them on the following points. Per- 
petual silence is enjoined in the cloister. 
If a stranger requires any thing in the 
monastery, he should address himself 
to the steward (frére hdételier), be- 
cause the brothers, who are required 
to keep strict silence, are not per- 
mitted to give any answer to those 
who speak tothem. Nothing is re- 
quired in return for the hospitality 
and simple fare, which is offered as a 
duty enjoined by the order.” A little 
before two in the morning the bell toll- 
ed, and the same brother came with a 
lantern and conducted me to thechapel, 
placing me in a stall opposite to where 
stood the abbot with a crozier before 
him. There was no light, save one 
lamp fronting the chief altar. Aftera 
chant of some duration, the monks 
fell on their knees, and remained in 
utter silence about a quarter of an hour; 
candles were then lighted, and the rest 
of the offices were chanted from the 
breviary, and concluded at four, when 
the monks retired, and re-assembled at 
seven: then the abbot, in the em- 
broidered robes of the priesthood, read 
the morning mass, some female pea- 
sants attending in a part of the chapel 
divided by a grating. A few years 
back a ceremony used to be performed 
which is now discontinued as not be- 
ing required by the rules; it has been 
described to me as one of exceeding 
solemnity : as soon as the monks 
assembled at the night service, they 
fell on their knees, and with their arms 


extended like a cross, in a low deep 
voice chanted the 50th Psalm—‘ Mi- 
serere mei Deus, secundum magnam 
misericordiam tuam.” All who have 
been present at the performance of the 
Miserere in the Sixtine chapel, at 
Rome, during the holy week, agree in 
representing it as a most imposing 
ceremony. When the last candle is 
extinguished, and the choristers burst 
forth with voices attuned by long prac- 
tice to the most perfect harmony, the 
impression on the mind is most affect- 
ing; yet the solemnity is much dis- 
turbed by the struggling of strangers 
for places, and by the presence of the 
Papal guard in their dramatic parti- 
coloured dresses, and I can well con- 
ceive that the chant of the Miserere in 
a monastery of Trappists must be far 
more imposing. All the concomitant 
circumstances are of the most gloomy 
character; the solemn hour, the glim- 
mering light, barely making darkness 
visible; above all, the conviction that 
these are not hired chorists affecting 
the harmony of sweet sounds, but 
men utterly abstracted from the world, 
who even deny themselves the use of 
speech, except in these supplications 
to their Maker—mistaken, as most will 
think them, but undoubtedly sincere ; 
all these circumstances tend to make 
this service, as an act of deep humili- 
ation and penitence, the most impres- 
sive that the heart can experience. 

In answer to such inquiries as my 
conductor was permitted to entertain, 
and from information obtained in the 
immediate neighbourhood, I gathered, 
that the number of members of this 
community is at present thirty-eight, 
—that they are supported by the pro- 
duce of the farm and garden,—by the 
dues paid in kind for grinding corn at 
their mills,—by sums put into the 
common fund by those persons of pro- 
perty who join them, and by payments 
made for the masses read by those who 
are priests, and for their prayers, 
amounting probably to a considerable 
sum; as by many zealous Catholics 
they are considered in the light of 
saints. When sick, the severity of the 
discipline is relaxed, the advice of a 
physician is permitted, and broth and 
even meat allowed, if ordered by him 





at eight, and rise for the service at two in the morning; the rest of their time may be 
divided between religious reading in the library and labour in the farm and garden, if 
indeed their attenuated frames can long enable them to support bodily exertion, 
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and desired by the patient, probably on 
the principle that he is the best judge 
whether he is yet fit to die. At other 
times, nothing which has possessed 
life may be taken as food. When the 
hour of death approaches, some ashes 
are spread, covered with a little straw, 
and on this the body of the expir- 
ing monk is placed to await his last 
agony. 

Though there are examples of some 
persons who attain a very advanced 
age, yet in general the lives of the 
Trappists are shortened by the seve- 
rity of the discipline, the effect of 
which is strongly marked on their 
countenances. In fact, they may be 
said, in the language of Buffon, hardly 
to live, but rather to die each day by 
an anticipated death; and to expire, 
not by ceasing to live, but by comple- 
ting the act of death. 

Manyromantic incidents have mark- 
ed the early annals of La Trappe, and 
an occurrence of similar character, 
which happened a few years back, was 
related to me by a lady to whom it 
was communicated by the present su- 
perior of the monastery. The reve- 
rend father no doubt considered it a 


splendid instance of the triumph of 
religion over all worldly feelings ; 
many will contemplate it as the sacri- 
fice of the most tender charities of 
life to the spirit of inexorable fanati- 


cism. There was living at Caen a 
young couple, who had formed a mar- 
riage founded on mutual affection ; both 
of them were of serious temperament, 
and in moments of mutual confidence 
the husband confessed to his wife that 
he had formerly wished to enter the 
order of La Trappe, and the wife on 
her side said that, though confiding in 
his love, and happy in her present 
state, she too had aspired to a reli- 
gious life. On one occasion when 
the husband repeated strongly his for- 
mer views, the wife replied that, as 
there was so powerful an impression 
on both their minds, it was essential 
to their salvation that the advice of 
religious persons should be taken. 
After confession, and consultation with 
several priests, a separation was de- 
termined on: the wife retired to a con- 
vent of the order of the Visitation at 
Caen, and the husband was conveyed 
to the monastery of Trappists at 
Briquebec, From that day they were 
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utterly dead to each other, except that 
the superior on his visits to the con- 
vent at Cacn, in passing the nun, 
whispered, ‘‘ Brother is well ;” and 
on his return to his monastery, in like 
manner, communicated to the monk, 
«* Sister —— is well.’’ The onlyanswer 
of each was, ‘‘ Deo gratias.”” After 
six years’ residence, the constitution of 
the young man gave way under the 
severity of the discipline ; and at the 
hour of death, no thought of his for- 
mer partner found utterance: his only 
expression was, ‘‘ How happy I am to 
die a monk!” 

My visit to this monastery produced 
in me very painful sensations ; though 
the first impression, so different was all 
I saw from the transactions of life, 
was that of a scenic representation 
rather than actual truth. It requires 
a little time to realize to the mind the 
awful and chilling fact that this same 
unvarying scene is acted day by day, 
with no change in prospect but death. 
Surely when Providence has opened to 
us in the world an almost unbounded 
field of exertion for the benefit of man- 
kind, it is a strange perversion of the 
understanding to imagine it can be 
grateful to him to abandon those of 
his gifts which are granted to us for 
utility, even if we think it for our spi- 
ritual good to renounce all the plea- 
sures he has vouchsafed to smooth our 
path in this life. Some will indig- 
nantly exclaim with Rousseau—‘“‘ C’est 
renoncer & sa qualité d’homme, aux 
droits de l’humanité, a ses devoirs.” 
This, however, would be too severe a 
sentence; an unjust one, indeed, on the 
modern Trappists, who have done good 
service to the state in reclaiming waste 
lands, and in introducing an improved 
system of agriculture among ignorant 
peasants, and who exercise an exten- 
sive and not indiscriminate charity in 
their neighbourhood. Rather let us 
admire in the abstract the sublime 
principle which leads man occasionally 
to despise and trample on his mortal 
nature, in aspirations to the Unknown 
and Unseen; and let us lament the 
want of knowledge in the applica- 
tion of this principle, which, not ap- 
preciating the intimate union of our 
corporeal and spiritual natures, not only 
shortens life, but frequently deadens 
and debases the faculties of the soul 
in proportion to the prostration of the 
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bodily powers,—a result which may 
be much apprehended from a total 
cessation of the faculty of speech.* 
In such a case, happy are they, who, 
from want of physical strength, fall 
early victims to the system. 

The extraordinary nature of the es- 
tablishment I had witnessed, induced 
me to refer to a work which gives an 
account of the institution and progress 
of the order. Rotrou, 2nd Count of 
Perche, during a voyage he made to 
England in the year 1120, with his 
wife, and William Adeling, son of 
Henry the First, escaped from the 
sh’pwreck in which they perished, and 
in consequence erected a church to 
the Virgin, according to a vow he had 
made in 1122, and endowed an abbey 
attached to it; the site was a wild 
valley, called La Trappe, in the forest 
of Perche, near the town of Mortagne 
on the borders of Normandy. Many 
of the dependents of Rotrou and the 
nobles of the country made donations 
to the abbey, which received a charter 
from St. Louis, and the special pro- 
tection of the Popes by several bulls. 
The rules of the order were founded 
by St. Benedict and St. Bernard. The 
original charter is lost, but an ancient 
memorial of the abbey thus relates the 
foundation :—‘‘ Dignum est memorize 
commendare, ct litterarum monumen- 
tis consignare, quo modo monaste- 
rium istud quod dicitur Domus Dei de 
Trap, fundatum fuerit: cum autem 
a.p. Mcxx Rotrodus quondam Comes 
Pertici transportaret in Angliam, cum 
uxore sud Matthilde, Willelmo, Hen- 
rici regis Anglorum filio, et proce- 
ribus Angliz, navis qué vehebantur 
naufragium fecit: sed predictus Ro- 
trodus, in tanta positus anxietate, Deo 
promisit, si intercessione beate Vir- 
ginis Marie presens evaderet pericu- 
lum, ut ecclesiam in ipsius honorem 
edificaret. Incolumis et in patriam 
redux votum solvit anno Mcxxtt. et 
in tanti beneficii recordationem, voluit 
quod ecclesia inverse navis formam 
referret,” &c. 

From the fifteenth century till 1662, 
the abbey had ceased to be inhabited 
by a regular abbot, and had been held 
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in commendam; it had partaken of 
the general relaxation of monastic es- 
tablishments, and degenerated from 
its ancient austerity, when an event 
happened which effected a complete 
reform, and raised it to a degree of 
celebrity for severe discipline un- 
equalled in the Catholic world. Ar- 
mand Jean le Bouteiller de Rancé was 
born in the year 1626 of an ancient 
family, holding high situations in the 
magistracy; by favour of the court 
he obtained, at the early age of ten 
years, various ecclesiastical benefices 
producing a revenue of nearly 20,000 
livres, among which was the Abbey 
of La Trappe, held by him as Abbé 
Commendataire. He early distin- 
guished himself by his classical attain- 
ments, and in 1639 published an edi- 
tion of Anacreon with notes; when 
he attained manhood, he was equally 
remarkable for his talents and his dis- 
sipation: his abilities raised him to 
distinction in the church, and to the 
office of almoner to Gaston Duke of 
Orleans. He passed his time between 
the pleasures of the capital and the 
chace at his patrimonial estate, and 
he formed an attachment to the 
Duchess of Mont Bazon, one of the 
most distinguished women of the age 
for beauty and accomplishments, This 
connexion began during the life of her 
husband, was continued till her death, 
which took place somewhat suddenly 
from malignant fever, and was fol- 
lowed by circumstances which exposed 
the lover to a trial, perhaps the most 
severe to which a man of ardent feel- 
ing was ever subjected. He was in 
the country, and his servants fearing 
to make the painful communication to 
him, he arrived in Paris in ignorance of 
what had happened, went immediately 
to the hotel of the Duchess, and using 
the privilege of a favoured lover, pro- 
ceeded to her apartment: the first ob- 
ject which met his eyes was a coffin 
containing the headless body of his 
mistress! It would appear that the 
coffin provided having proved too 
short, the hirelings employed had, 
with a brutality we can ill conceive, 
severed the head from the body ; and 





* If the brotherhood would submit to statistical inquiries, they might be able to 
give valuable information as to the silent system and the dietary in penitentiaries and 


prisons. 
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the cloth, which had been carelessly 
thrown over the former, having fallen 
off, discovered to him her features dis- 
figured by blood. This appalling sight 
produced the effect which might be 
expected on the Abbé: he withdrew 
from the world, and strove, by acts 
of penitence and prayer, to atone for 
the licentiousness of his former life. 
The same ardour which had distin- 
guished him in his career of worldly 
distinction and pleasure, became ap- 
parent in his reform; he sold his es- 
tate, and gave the proceeds to the hos- 
pital of the Hétel Dieu at Paris; he 
resigned into the hands of the King 
all his preferments except the Abbey 
of La Trappe, of which he became 
regular abbot by election, and by ap- 
plication to the Pope obtained per- 
mission to bring back the monks to 
the strict observance of the Cistertian 
rules: he found the buildings in a 
state of dilapidation, and the number 
of inmates reduced to seven, leading 
most irregular lives; he restored the 
buildings, and in a few years raised 
the number of monks to eighty, and 
so completely did they share their 
bread with the poor, that besides the 
daily distributions, the convent gave 
alms twice a week to from 1500 to 
2000 persons. Subsequently, the num- 
ber of brothers increased to 150, and 
it is said that, at one time, 6000 
strangers received food and lodging in 
the course of a year, attracted thither 
by the fame both of their sanctity and 
their hospitality.* La Rancé lived 
thirty-six years in the full observance 
of the austerities he had restored, and 
died on ashes and straw in the 74th 
year of his age, a. p. 1700. The fol- 
lowing passage from a petition, which 
he presented to Louis the Fourteenth, 
when he had met with opposition in 
his plans of reform, will show the im- 
portance he attached to the sanctity 
of monachism, and may cause some 
surprise in a former courtier of the 
seventeenth century. 

** Sire,—During the time that monks 
and those who lived in solitude pre- 
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served the perfection of their orders 
and the purity of their rules, they were 
considered as the visible and guardian 
angels of monarchies; they have been 
seen to defend towns against nume- 
rous armies which attacked them: by 
the power which they obtained in the 
sight of God, they supported the great- 
ness and prosperity of empires ; they 
have gained battles and victory which 
they had previously prophesied, and 
Christian emperors have had more 
confidence in their prayers than in 
their own valour and the power of 
their arms. It is well known that in 
Spain, at the end of the last century, 
a holy nun, living in solitude, knew 
in the spirit what passed in the me- 
morable day of Lepanto, and that, 
even during the time of the combat, 
she obtained, by her tears and inter- 
cession with God, advantage and suc- 
cess in favour of the Church.” 

In the year 1789, on the motion of 
M. Talleyrand de Perigord, Bishop of 
Autun, the National Assembly decreed 
the suppression of monasteries; an 
effort was made by the council-gene- 
ral of the department to preserve that 
of La Trappe (an indication, surely, in 
the then state of public opinion, that 
they were not considered useless mem- 
bers of society). Two commissioners 
were sent to examine, but on their 
report it was determined that the in- 
stitution was so anti-social in its cha- 
racter, that its preservation was in- 
consistent with the principles of li- 
berty and reason. The commissioners 
found ninety members, viz. fifty- 
three priests and thirty-seven lay bro- 
thers. They were separately exa- 
mined, and a large majority desired 
to continue their accustomed mode of 
life, having no thought but religion 
in their souls. Some were still ina 
high state of enthusiasm ; others sunk 
into quietude, which may probably be 
translated—stupidity and deadened fa- 
culties; one was reduced to a total 
state of idiotcy, and another of in- 
sanity, said to be in consequence of 
the severe reproofs they had under- 





* It is but justice to say, that the Trappists of Briquebec are not chargeable with 
these mistaken views of charity. They are said to be judicious and discriminating 
in their almsgiving, and to encourage labour in their poor neighbours rather than 
idle pauperism; one of their modes of relief to them is grinding their corn at a re- 


duced price. 
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gone; a third was confined in the 
prison for having attempted to escape. 
What a sad picture does this present 
of the final result of self-devotion and 
enthusiasm too highly pitched, for no 
complaints were made of compulsory 
introduction into the order. 

““When the time for their depar- 
ture arrived,”’ to use their own words, 
“they left in profound grief the re- 
treat where they had been so long 
permitted to pray and to suffer; they 
raised from the tomb the bones of De 
Rancé, and found a refuge in La Val 
Sainte in the canton of Friburg, in 
Switzerland; a more profound valley 
than that they had left.”” From thence 
they were driven by Napoleon in 1812, 
when an asylum was offered them by 
Mr. (since Cardinal) Weld, at a farm 
in the woods of Lulworth, Dorsetshire. 
In 1817, they embarked at Weymouth 
on their return to France, where they 
took possession of the ancient Abbey 
of Meilleruy, in the department of La 
Loire Inférieure, about twenty leagues 
from Nantes. They brought from 
England the most improved agricul- 
tural implements, obtained a flock of 
merinos, and the best breed of oxen, and 
introduced all modern improvements 
with such success, that it was pro- 
posed to consider their establishment 
as a ferme modéle, and to send young 
men to it for instruction: this, how- 
ever, the government refused, from the 
fear that the pupils might imbibe no- 
tions injurious to their future pros- 
pects as citizens. After the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, they interfered in poli- 
tical matters during the revolt in La 
Vendée, and were dissolved. I re- 
member meeting one of them in a 
steamer on the Loire, in 1833, who in- 
formed me, unasked, who he was, and 
that he was a native of Dorsetshire, 
and seemed to have no objection to 
using his newly recovered liberty of 
speech; he was serving a church in 
Nantes. Another convent of Trap- 
pists exists near Amiens ; and to judge 
from present appearances, that which 
I have described at Briquebec seems 
likely to become of considerable im- 
portance. 


o 


Admission of a Vicar, 1657. (July, 


Admission of an Incumbent presented to 
the Commissioners for the Approba- 
tion of Ministers 1657. 


KNOW all Men by these presents, 
That the five and twentieth day of 
Aprill in the year one thousand six 
hundred and fifty-seaven, there was 
exhibited to the Com’ission™ for ap- 
probation of publique preachers—A 
Presentation of James Howston Clerke 
to the Vicarage of North Feriby in 
the County of Yorke, made to him by 
his Highnesse Oliver Lord Protector 
of the Com’on Wealth of England, 
&c. the patron thereof, under the great 
Seale of England. Together with a 
testimony in the behalfe of the said 
James Howston of his holy and good 
conversation. Upon perusall and due 
consideration of the premisses and 
finding him to be a person qualified 
as in and by the Ordinance for such 
approbation is required, The Com’is- 
sion™ above menc’oned have adjudged 
and approved the said James How- 
ston to be a fit person to preach the 
Gospell, and have granted him admis- 
sion and doe admitt the said James 
Howston to the Vicarage of North 
Feriby aforesaid, to be full and per- 
fect possessor and incumbent thereof, 
and doe hereby signifie to all persons 
concerned therein, that he is hereby 
intituled to the profitts and perqui- 
sitts, and all rights and dues incident 
and belonging to the said Vicarage, 
as fully and effectually as if he had 
been instituted and inducted accord- 
ing to any such lawes and customes 
as have, in this case, formerly been 
made, had, or used in this Realme. 
In Witness whereof, they have caused 
the Com’on Seal to be hereunto affix- 
ed, and the same to be attested by the 
hand of the Register, by his Highnes 
in that behalfe appointed. Dated at 
Whitehall, the five and twentieth day 
of Aprill, one thousand six hundred 
fifty and seaven. 


(Signed) Jo Nye, Rey". 


The seal is St. George’s Cross, in 
an ornamented shield, round which is the 
inscription—‘ The Seale for approbation 
of Publick Preachers.’’ It is not engraved 
in Vertue’s Edition of Simon’s Seals ; the 
Diameter—two inches; no Reyerse. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL CHANGES. 


T HE following is an abstract of theim- 
portant parts of all the orders in Council 
ratifying schemes of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for England, which have 
yet been gazetted. 

No. 1. Oxford and Salisbury, dated 
Oct. 5, 1836.— The whole county of 
Berks, and those parts of the county of 
Wilts which are insulated therein, form- 
ing together the archdeaconry of Berks, 
transferred from the diocese of Salisbury 
to that of Oxford; and the right of ap- 
pointing the Archdeacon vested in the 
Bishop of Oxford. 

No. 2. Salisbury, Exeter, and Bristol, 
dated Oct. 5, 1836.—The whole county 
of Dorset (except the parish of Stock- 
land) and the parish of Holwell, in the 
county of Somerset, forming together the 
archdeaconry of Dorset, in the diocese of 
Bristol, and the parish of Thornecombe, 
in the diocese of Exeter and county of 
Devon, but insulated in the county of 
Dorset, transferred to the diocese of Sa- 
lisbury, said parish of Thornecombe in- 
cluded in the archdeaconry of Dorset and 
deanery of Bridport. The parish of 
Stockland, in the diocese of Bristol and 
in the county of Dorset, but insulated in 
the county of Devon, transferred to the 
diocese of Exeter, and the right of ap- 
pointing the Archdeacon of Dorset vested 
in the Bishop of Salisbury. 

No. 3. Gloucester and Bristol, dated 
Oct. 5, 1836.—The whole diocese of 
Bristol, except the archdeaconry of Dor- 
set, united to the diocese of Gloucester. 
On the first avoidance of the see the war- 
rant for the election of a bishop to be 
issued to the chapter of Bristol, and af- 
terwards alternately to the chapter of 
Bristol and that of Gloucester. 

The deanery of the Forest in the dio- 
cese of Gloucester, but within the arch- 
deaconry of Hereford, transferred to the 
archdeaconry of Gloucester; and the 
deaneries of Bristol, Cirencester, Fair- 
ford,and Hawkesbury, in the archdeaconry 
of Gloucester, separated therefrom, and 
together with all parishes within the city 
of Bristol, which latter are to be included 
in the deanery of Bristol, constituted the 
new archdeaconry of Bristol. 

The site of the episcopal palace at 
Bristol to be sold, and the proceeds, toge- 
ther with the sum lately recovered as da- 
mages for injury done to the said palace, 
transferred to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, to be applied towards the pur- 
chase or erection of a second episcopal 
residence at or near Bristol. 

No. 4. Foundation of Ripon, dated 
Oct. 5, 1836.—The collegiate church of 

Gent. Maa. Vor. X. 


Ripon constituted a cathedral church, and 
the seat of a bishop, within the province 
of York. The dean and prebendaries 
styled dean and canons, and to be the 
dean and chapter. 

The town and borough of Ripon, and 
all such parts of the deaneries of the 
Ainsty and Pontefract, in the archdea- 
conry, county, and diocese of York as ad- 
join to the western boundaries of the li- 
berty of the Ainsty, and of the wapen- 
takes of Barkston Ash, Osgoldcross, and 
Staincross respectively, and all that part of 
the county of York which is in the arch- 
deaconry of Richmond and diocese of 
Chester, and the whole parish of Aldbo- 
rough, constituted the new diocese; to 
be divided into the archdeaconries of Rich- 
mond and Craven; the former to consist 
of the deaneries of Richmond, Catterick, 
and Boroughbridge, and so much of the 
deanery of Kirby Lonsdale as is in the 
county of York; and the latter of the 
deaneries of Pontefract and Craven. 

No. 5. York, Durham, and Endow- 
ment of Ripon, dated Dec. 22, 1836.— 
All places within the peculiar jurisdiction 
of Hexhamshire, in the diocese of York, 
but locally situate in the county of Nor- 
thumberland and diocese of Durham, in- 
cluded in the latter diocese, and in the 
archdeaconry of Northumberland and 
deanery of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The 
deanery of Craven, transferred from the 
diocese of York to that of Ripon. The 

arish of Craike, in the county of Dur- 
lon, but insulated in the county of York, 
included in the latter diocese and in the 
archdeaconry of Cleveland. Certain es- 
tates at Ripon belonging to the see of 
York, transferred to the see of Ripon. 
All the estates of the see of Durham 
situate in Howden and Howdenshire, 
Northallerton and Allertonshire, Borrow- 
by, Brompton, Romanby, Osmotherly, 
and Sowerby Grange, co. York, trans- 
ferred to the see of Ripon; the Bishop 
of Ripon to be entitled to the rents and 
profits from the day of the death of Wil- 
liam late Bishop of Durham (21st Feb. 
1836). The Bishop of Durham (for the 
purposes of the Act 6 and 7 William IV. 
c. 77, and so as to leave him an average 
annual income of 8000/.) to pay to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Eng- 
land the fixed annual sum of 11,2000. 

The average annual income of the 
Bishop of Ripon to be 4500/. and to that 
end the Commissioners to pay him and 
his successors, out of the same monies, 
the fixed annual sum of 2200/. Anda 
further annual sum of 500/. until an epis- 
copal house of residence shall be provided. 

G 
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The advowson of the vicarage of Bir- 
stall, co. York, transferred from the Arch- 
bishop of York to the Bishop of Ripon. 
The advowsons of the rectory of Birkby, 
the vicarage of Osmotherly, the vicarage 
and perpetual curacy of Leak and Nether 
Silton, in the county of York, and of the 
rectory of Craike aforesaid, transferred 
from the Bishop of Durham to the Bishop 
of Ripon. 

No. 6. Lichfield and Worcester, dated 
Dec. 22, 1836.—The archdeaconry of 
Coventry, in the county of Warwick and 
diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, trans- 
ferred to the diocese of Worcester. The 
remaining part of the diocese of Lichfield 
and Coventry, named the diocese of Lich- 
field, and the bishop thereof styled Bishop 
of Lichfield. 

The right of appointing the Archdea- 
con of Coventry, and the advowsons of 
the rectory of St. Philip, and the per- 

etual curacy of Christ Church, Birming- 
am, transferred to the Bishop of Wor- 
cester. 

No. 7. Lincoln, Norwich, and Ely, 
dated April 19, 1837.—The archdeaconry 
and county of Bedford, and so much of 
the archdeaconry of Huntingdon as is co- 
extensive with the county of Huntingdon, 
transferred from the diocese of Lincoln 
to that of Ely. The parish of Ricking- 
hall Inferior, in the deanery of Black- 
burn, the deanery of Hartismere, and that 
of Stow, transferred from the archdea- 
conry of Sudbury, to that of Suffolk, in 
the diocese of Norwich, and the remain- 
der of the archdeaconry of Sudbury trans- 
ferred to the diocese of Ely. 

The deanery of Camps, in the diocese 
and archdeaconry of Ely, included in the 
said archdeaconry of Sudbury. 

The right of appointing the archdeacons 
of Bedford, Huntingdon, and Sudbury 
vested in the Bishop of Ely. 

The Bishop of Ely (so as to leave him 
an average annual income of 5500/.) to 
pay to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
the fixed annual sum of 2500/. 

No. 8. Welch Language, dated May 
10, 1837.—Approval of a special report 
of the Commissioners, to abstain for the 
present from suggesting any scheme for 
carrying into effect the provisions of sec- 
tion II. of the Act 6 and 7 Will. IV. 
c. 77, for preventing the appointment of 
any clergyman not fully conversant with 
the Welch language to any benefice with 
cure of souls in Wales, in any parish the 
majority of the inhabitants of which do 
not understand the English language. 
Intimation from his Majesty in Council 
that the Commissioners are to keep the 
subject in view. 

No. 9. Durham Benefices Augmenta- 
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tion, dated June 21, 1837.—Augmenta- 
tions of the following poor benefices, which 
the late William Bishop of Durham had 
agreed to grant, but which he left un- 
completed at the time of his death, viz. : 
Esh, 125/.; St. Helen’s Auckland, 827. ; 
Etherley, 130/.; Shildon, 225/. ; and 
Escomb, 120/.; to commence from the 
2ist Feb. 1836, the day of the bishop’s 
death. Certain lands, which had been 
set apart for the purpose by the late 
bishop, permanently annexed to the per- 
petual curacy of Etherley, in addition to 
the above payment. 

No. 10. Payments from certain Larger 
Sees, dated June 21, 1837. 

The See of Canterbury to pay £7300 
_ York aes -- 1100 
_— London 
sisi Winchester ¥ 
_ Bath and Wells .. 
= Worcester -- 2300 
towards the augmentation of the incomes 
of the smaller bishoprics. 

No. ll. Lichfield See Augmentation, 
dated July 12, 1837.—In order to raise 
the average annual income of the Bishop 
of Lichfield to 4500/., the fixed annual 
sum of 850/. to be paid to him. 

No. 12. Chichester See Augmentation, 
dated July 12, 1837.—In order to raise 
the average annual income of the Bishop 
of Chichester to 4200/. the fixed annual 
sum of 650/. to be paid to him. 

No. 13. Salisbury, Gloucester and 
Bristol, Bath and Wells, and Worcester, 
dated July 19, 1837.—The deaneries of 
Cricklade and Malmesbury, in the county 
and archdeaconry of Wilts and diocese of 
Salisbury, transferred to the diocese of 
Gloucester and Bristol and the archdea- 
conry of Bristol. The deanery of Pot- 
tern, transferred from the archdeaconry 
of Salisbury to that of Wells. The parish 
of Shenington, in the county and arch- 
deaconry of Gloucester, and diocese of 
Gloucester and Bristol, but locally situate 
between the counties of Warwick and 
Oxford, and in the deanery of Camp- 
den, transferred to the diocese and 
archdeaconry of Worcester and deanery 
of Kineton. The parish of Iccomb, in 
the county, diocese, and archdeaconry of 
Worcester, but insulated in the county of 
Gloucester and Bristol, transferred to the 
archdeaconry of Gloucester and the dean- 
ery of Stowe. The parish of Bedmin- 
ster, in the diocese of Bath and Wells, 
and in the archdeaconry of Bath and 
deanery of Redcliffe and Bedminster, to 
be transferred on the first vacancy of the 
see of Bath and Wells, to the diocese of 
Gloucester and Bristol, and the archdea- 
conry and deanery of Bristol. 

No. 14. Lincoln, Oxford, and Glouces- 
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ter and Bristol, dated July 19, 1837.— 
The parish of Widford, in the diocese 
of Gloucester and Bristol and archdeacon- 
ry of Gloucester, but insulated in the 
county of Oxford, transferred to the dio- 
cese and archdeaconry of Oxford and 
deanery of Witney. The archdeaconry 
of Berks having been annexed to the dio- 
cese of Oxford, with the consent of the 
Bishop of Oxford (vide No, 1. antea), 
the fixed annual sum of 750/., to be paid 
to him by the Commissioners, during 
his incumbency of the See of Oxford. 
With the consent of the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, already signified, and upon the first 
avoidance of the See of Oxford, or before 
such avoidance, with the consent of the 
Bishop of Oxford, the county and arch- 
deaconry of Buckingham, in the diocese 
of Lincoln, to be transferred to the dio- 
cese of Oxford. On the next avoidance 
of the See of Oxford, in order to raise 
the average annual income of the bishop 
thereof to 5000/. the fixed annual sum 
of 35007. to be paid to him. After 
the archdeaconry of Buckingham shall 
have become part of the diocese of 
Oxford, the right of appointing the arch- 
deacon to be vested in the Bishop of 
Oxford. 

No. 15. Durham Castle, dated July 18, 
1837.—The Bishop of Durham to hold 
the castle of Durham in trust forthe Uni- 
versity of Durham, subject to such right 
of access as the clergy ot the diocese then 
had to Bishop Cosin’s library within the 
precincts, and to all right of way to which 
the same premises had been theretofore 
legally subject—to the right of all such 
officers of the see or diocese or of the pala- 
tinate as had performed for thirty years 
then last past and still perform the duties 
of their respective offices in any building 
within the precincts, and to the enjoyment, 
by the bedesmen of the cathedral, of the 
almshouses wherein they reside, until the 
warden, masters, and scholars, shall have 
provided, to the satisfaction of the bishop, 
sufficient buildings elsewhere ; and as to 
the offices of the palatinate, so long as any 
of those duties remain to be performed by 
officers who held their offices at the time 
of passing the act for separating the pala- 
tine jurisdiction from the bishopric of 
Durham. Certain apartments described, 
with coach-house and stables, to be re- 
served for the accommodation of the 
Bishop of Durham, as visitor of the 
University; and to be at all times ready 
for his use, on three days’ notice of his 
wish to occupy them, The warden, mas- 
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ters, and scholars, to maintain and repair 
all parts within the precincts, and to in- 
demnify the bishop and his successors 
against repairs and dilapidations. 

No. 16. Hereford See Augmentation, 
dated Aug. 21, 1837.—In order to raise 
the average annual income of the Bishop 
of Hereford to 4200/., the fixed annual 
sum of 1400/. to be paid to him. 

No. 17. York, Lincoln, and Peter- 
borough, and Augmentation of the latter 
See, dated Aug. 21, 1837.—With the 
consent of the Bishop of Lincoln, already 
signified, and upon the next avoidance of 
the see of Peterborough, the county and 
archdeaconry of Leicester, in the diocese 
of Lincoln, to be transferred therefrom to 
the diocese of Peterborough. And after 
such avoidance, in order to raise the ave- 
rage annual income of the see of Peter- 
borough to 4500/., the fixed annual sum of 
11502. to be paid to him. At the time of 
such avoidance, with the consent of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York and 
the Bishop of Lincoln, already signified, 
the county and archdeaconry of Notting- 
ham, in the province and diocese of York, 
to be transferred to the province of Can- 
terbury and diocese of Lincoln, and the 
right of appointing the Archdeacon of 
Nottingham to be vested in the Bishop of 
Lincoln. 

No. 18. Carlisle and Chester Sees Aug- 
mentation, dated Aug. 21, 1837.—In 
order to raise the average annual income 
of the Bishops of Carlisle and Chester to 
45001. each, the fixed annual sum of 
20007. to be paid to the Bishop of Car- 
lisle, and 14.507. tothe Bishop of Chester. 

No. 19. Palace for the See of Ripon, 
dated Dec. 11, 1837.— Lands containing 
109 acres, of the annual value of 80/., 
part of Bramley Grange Farm, held by 
Miss Lawrence of Studley Royal, under 
the Archbishop of York, transferred to 
the Bishop of Ripon, as a site for an 
episcopal house and demesne. The sum 
of 11117. 5s. 6d. granted for the purchase 
of Miss Lawrence's lease. 

No. 20. Lincoln See Augmentation, 
dated April 3, 1838.—In order to raise 
the average annual income of the Bishop 
of Lincoln to 5000/., the fixed annual sum 
of 12507. to be paid to him. The epis- 
copal house at Buckden, which is not 
now within the limits of the diocese, to 
be partly pulled down, and the materials 
sold; and a fixed annual sum of 500/. to 
be paid to procure a temporary residence 
within such limits. 
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ON A TRUMPET FOR DEAFNESS, 


Recommended by Mr. Southey, who said ‘‘ You will again hear the birds sing, 
the bees hum, and the waters flow.”’ 


FaitTHFUvL interpreter of sounds—to me 
How faithful! for | hear, indeed, the birds 
Sing, and the low of home-returning herds 
Once more, and murmurs of the morning bee 
In summer lanes ; but ah! too faithful, spare, 
Nor let me hear that song,—those chords that bring 
Back the loved music of life’s pleasant spring,— 
Lest, rapt in tenderness by the sweet air 
That charm’d my youth, of my great Masrer’s Hesr 
I be forgetful or repining, now 
Age’s cold hand has character’d my brow :— 
Who calmly waits, shall serve rHat Master best, 
Forgiven, if one song of old he hears, 
That swells his heart and fills his eyes with tears. 


Bremhill, 1838. 





On tHE PresuMeD INTERCOURSE OF Ducks AND ToaDs. 


AN ingenious and friendly reader 
of our Magazine has sent us the fol- 
lowing very curious remarks on a cir- 
cumstance mentioned by us in our 
review of Mr. Bucke’s work on “‘ The 
Beauties and Sublimities of Nature,’’ 
(Feb. p. 55), of the presumed hyme- 
neal union of the toad and the duck. 
It is more authentic than anything we 
have before read on the subject; and 
is worthy of preservation. 


‘‘T remember a farmer bringing from 
his residence of Thomas Lane, in the bo- 
rough of Wakefield, to Mr. Renhardt, 
druggist of Wakefield, a dead toad with 
part of a duck shell adhering to its back, 
and so hatched by one of his ducks, as 
he averred; Renhardt kept the toad 
many years in spirits in his window. I 
once set a hen on thirteen ducks’ eggs. 
When the time of incubation had ex- 
pired, myself and servants frequented the 
nest. One morning we found a broken 
shell and a young toad dead lying near 
it. The next morning another broken 
shell, and another dead toad ; both toads 
somewhat shrunk and dried. I now 
took the eleven eggs and broke them 
one by one before my servants. Not one 
contained the rudiments of either toad 
or duck, nor yolk—nor white; but a 


blackish matter resembling toad spawn. 
{ will not aver that the two toads found 


by the broken shells, and evidently broker 
by the hen, were hatched in these shells, 
though the contents of the eleven which 
I broke seemed to support that opinion. 
My theory is, that the ¢oad has no inter- 
course with the duck ; the idea is ridicu- 
lous, but, as the drake carries on his flir- 
tation in the water, which may, at the 
time, contain a great quantity of toad 
spawn, some of that spawn may find ad- 
mittance in utero anatis. If my recol- 
lection serves, a small snake found in a 
duck’s egg was taken to the Newspaper 
Office of Mr. E. Baines at Leeds.”’ 


With regard to what the same cor- 
respondent says on the ‘rook,’ if he 
does not believe us, let him order some 
rooks to be shot, and look into the 
crops. This will be much more rea- 
sonable than continuing this appa- 
rently endless argument; if he finds 
nothing but grubs—why then, ‘‘ det 
veniam corvis.”” 

As for the mermaid, we beg to add to 
what we observed, that the invention 
of this fabulous animal has been owing 
to the desire we possess of finding 
analogies and correspondences in the 
works of Nature, and thus, as it were, 
simplifying and generalising our know- 
ledge. The animals on the earth being 
known first, and most familiar to men, 
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received their names; and then the 
creatures of the watery element took 
similar ones, whenever a fancied re- 
semblance would appear to warrant 
the application. Thus we have a sea- 
lion, asea-horse, a sea-cow, asea-calf, a 
sea dog- fish, asea-hog (porpoise), a sea- 
unicorn, a sea-otter; and many more 
which we do not recollect off-hand :— 
what wonder we should have a sea-man 
and a sea- woman (a merman and mer- 
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maid)? But why is not the merman 
seen as often as the mermaid ?—simply 
because, that those who believe they 
see them, are males,—the sailors and 
fishermen. Were those wholive on“ the 
great sea,” women instead of men, 
we should hear far less of mermaids, 
and more of mermen; the sexual feel- 
ing affecting even this question. Our 
correspondent, whom we thank, is 








T. T. L. L. of West Yorkshire. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Old French Literature.— Mysteries of St. Genevidve—Romances of Robert the 
Devil, and Kiny Flore, &c.* 


WE have been hindered during several months from continuing our notices 
of the various foreign publications on Middle Age literature, by a press of other 
matter, and in the mean time they have been collecting on our table until they 
are become rather numerous. On the whole, in France the publication of 
early French and Anglo-Norman poetry has not been so brisk as it was some 
months ago; but we are happy to say that there are several important works 
now nearly ready, among which may be enumerated the Romance of Witi- 
chind, or the Conquest of the Saxons by Charlemagne, edited by M. Fran- 
cisque Michel, and the works of the trouvére Rutebeuf, as well as a new Col- 
lection of Fabliaux (supplementary to the volumes by Barbazan and Méon), both 
by M. Jubinal. We have the two first volumes of the Chronicle of Benoit, by 
Michel; the Brut of Wace, by Le Roux de Lincy ; and two volumes of Paulin 
Paris’s useful Catalogue of the French MSS. of the Bibliothéque du Roi; to 
each of which works we intend successively to devote a separate article. 

The Collection of Mysteries edited by M. Jubinal from the MS. of the li- 
brary of St. Geneviéve, is a very important addition to our materials for the 
early history of the stage. Ona former occasion we noticed at some length 
the first volume of this work, whose contents came more properly under the 
title of Miracle Plays: the present volume contains four rather long mysteries 
founded on subjects taken from the New Testament, viz.—The Nativity of 
Christ—The Play of the Three Kings—The Passion of our Lord—and The 
Resurrection of our Lord. In their general style these dramas, which are 
printed from a MS. of the 15th century, are similar to the ordinary run 
of our English Mysteries, and they are not embellished with any episodi- 
cal scenes. The clownish conversation of the shepherds in the play of the 
Nativity, the swaggering of Herod and his soldiers, with the wrangling be- 
tween the former and the women whose infants they come to kill, in that of 





* Mystéres inédits du Quinziéme Siecle, publi¢s pour la premiére fois, par Achille 
Jubinal, d’aprés le MS. unique de la Bibliotheque Ste. Genevitve. Tom. 2, 8vo. 
Paris, Techener, 1837. 

Le Roman de Robert le Diable, en Vers, du xiii® Siécle, publié pour la premiére 
fois . . . par G. S. Trebutien. Paris, Silvestre, 4to. 1837. 

Le Roman du Roi Flore et de la belle Jeanne, publié pour la premiére fois . 
par Francisque Michel. Paris, Techener, 12mo. 1838. 

Lettre au Directeur de l’Artiste, touchant le MS. de la Biblioth®que de Berne, 
No. 354, perdu pendant vingt-huit ans, suivie de quelques pieces inédites du 13¢ 
siecle relatives 4 divers métiers du moyen Age tirées de ce manuscrit, publiées par 
Achille Jubinal. Paris, 8vo. 1838. 

All these publications may be had in London of Mr. Pickering. 
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the Three Kings, the bullying behaviour of the soldiers in the play of the 
Passion, with their cowardice at the tomb which they are put to guard, are 
a relief to the otherwise serious character of the dialogue. 

The play of the Nativity, as well as that of the Resurrection, commences 
with the Creation. The Creator is introduced reflecting on his works, and in 
conclusion resolves to make man, in order to occupy the Paradise which Lu- 
cifer, by his pride, had forfeited— 


‘¢ Pour recovrer de Paradis ‘To recover of Paradise 
Les siéges dont jay jadis* The seats from which fell formerly 
Lucifer, par son grant orgueil.’’ Lucifer, by his great pride.’’ 


The process of creating Adam and Eve is managed in a very ingenious 
manner, and is a curious specimen of old stage machinery. While the Creator 
is making the introductory speech, Adam and Eve are lying down on the 
stage, each of them covered with a blanket. After the speech is ended, ‘‘ God 
takes some mud and pretends to make Adam” (Cy preingne Dieu du limon 
et face semblant de faire Adam), who thereupon jumps up from under his 
blanket, and praises his Maker. Soon Adam becomes sleepy, and goes to lay 
himself down by the side of Eve’s blanket; God approaches him, takes him 
by the ribs, and Eve rises from under her covering behind him. 

Eve, from the moment God leaves her with her husband, begins to wish to 
eat of the forbidden apple tree, and to wonder why it is forbidden. A devil, 
called Belgibus, appears beside the tree and tempts her. She eats of the 
fruit, and, after some conversation, persuades Adam to do the same. The 
apple sticks in Adam’s throat (a circumstance from which is derived a popular 
name for the protuberance of the throat, Adam’s apple, pomme d’ Adam), and 
he cries out— 


‘* Ha hay! je suy mal avoiez: ‘* Oh me! I am in a scrape: 

Ce morcel ne puis avaler. This morsel I cannot swallow. 

Las doulereux! qu’il est amer! Wretch that I am! how bitter it is! 

En la gorge la mort me tient. It sticks in my throat, and will be 

Hélas! trop & tart me souvient the death of me. 

De la parole que me dist Alas! I bethink me too late 

Nostre Seigneur quant il [me] Of the speech which made to me 
fist,” &c. Our Lord, when he created me,” &c. 


Then God comes forward, and causes Adam and Eve to be turned out of 
Paradise. Adam asks what they are to do, to keep themselves— 


‘¢ Or prens a ii. mains une besche ‘¢ Take a spade in your two hands, 
Et la terre fouiz et besche, And turn up and dig the earth, 
Et te veste de robe de honte. And go dress yourself, for shame. 
Ton péchié tout autre surmonte : Thy sin surmounts all others : 
Tu peuz asses gémir et plourer. Thou mayest groan and lament 
enough. 
ADAM. ADAM. 

En terre me fault labourer In the earth I must labour 

Sanz plus atendre. Without any more ado. 
Cy preigne une besche et laboure. Here let him take a spade and dig. 

Eve. Eve. 

Tl me convient aussy entendre I also must learn 
Sanz delay a faire besoigne, Without delay to do some business, 





* M. Jubinal prints this line thus :— 
‘* Les siéges dont j’ay (jeté) jadis,”’ 
supposing the word jefé to have been overlooked by the scribe. The addition of this 
word, however, clearly spoils the rithm of the line, and we venture to suggest that the 
line needed no alteration, but that jay is only a variation of chai, fell. The sentence 
would certainly be better thus interpreted. 
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Et filler tantost ma queloigne And to spin immediately my distaff, 
Pour faire draps et cravechiez, To make cloths and kerchiefs, 
Nappes, touailles, et oreilliez. Napkins, towels, and pillows. 

Faire le fault quant le convient, I must do it, since it must be so, 
Car tel ovraige m’apartient.’’ For such work belongs to me.”’ 


And so “‘ Adam delves, and Eve spins.””** There were innumerable legends 
abroad, in the Middle Ages, concerning the holy cross, one of which appears 
in this Mystery. Time has passed on, and Adam, in his advanced age, is 
dying. He sends his son Seph (Cep) to Paradise, to pray to God for him. 
God orders Raphael to give him a branch of the apple-tree. 


** Cy vois Raphael a Cep, et ly baille ‘* Here let Raphael come to Seph, and 
la branche, et die: give him the branch, and say : 
Cep, beaus amis, entens a moy : Seph, my good friend, listen to me: 
Dieu le pére m’envoie a toy, God the father sends me to thee, 
Et par moy t’envoie ce rain,t And by me sends thee this branch, 
Qui est du pommier, pour certain, Which is of the apple-tree, for certain, 
Dont ton pére menga la pomme. Of which thy father eat the apple. 
Va-t-an de cy, congié te donne, Go away from hence, I give thee thy 
Et quant ton pére sera mors, leave, 
Dedans sa fosse, suz son corps, And when thy father shall be dead, 
Le planteras, Dieu te commande ; Within his grave, over his body, 
A présent plus ne li demande, Plant it, God commands thee ; 
Car de luy plus n’enporteras.”’ At present ask nothing more of him, 
For you will get nothing more from 
him.” 


Seph plants the branch, as he is ordered, and in course of ages out of it 
grew the tree which furnished the wood to make the cross on which Christ 
was crucified. 

Before we leave Jubinal’s book, we will observe that it contains an interesting 
preface and notes, in the latter of which he has printed the Songe d’Enfer of 
Raoul de Houdaing, and another ancient poem entitled 4 dispute between the 
Synagogue and the Church. 

The curious old Romance of Robert the Devil (a name which has been 
rendered so famous by the opera of Meyerbeer) is printed very elegantly in 
quarto, double columns, with the beautiful fac-simile of the old gothic type 
which was cast at the expense of the Prince d’Essling. To produce a still 
more close resemblance to the ancient MS. the ten illuminations which adorned 
it have been re-produced in so many wood-cuts which are given in their 
several places in the poem. It is altogether a very beautiful book. The Eng- 
lish reader has become well acquainted with the legend of Robert the Devil by 
the re-print of the Old English prose translation in the three volumes of Early 
English Prose Romances by Mr. Thoms. M. Trébutien has prefaced his edition 
of the French Metrical Romance, which is of the thirteenth century, by a long 
and curious introduction, in which he examines the historical allusions which 
itis supposed to contain, collects the popular traditions concerning it, and gives 
a list of the different forms in which the romance has, from time to time, 
appeared. 

The name of Robert the Devil is still preserved in traditions and names of 
places in different parts of Normandy. One of the towers of the Tower of 
London, now called Devereux’s Tower, was, in the reign of Henry VIII. known 
by the name of Robin the Devyll’s Tower. We think that M. Trébutien has 
misunderstood the words of Britton and Brayley, who confess themselves 
ignorant of the origin of this name. ‘They could scarcely be ignorant of the 
Legend of Robert the Devil, but they might be uncertain why his name came 





* See the proverb illustrated both by a picture and a song, in our Review of 
Wright’s Early English Poetry, Gent. Mag. May, 1837, p. 518. 
t Rain, a branch, from the Latin Ramus. 
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to be given to the tower, a difficulty which the present editor of the romance 
has not cleared up by saying it is derived from the name of his hero. The real 
solution probably is, that in the reign of Henry VIII. some room in this tower 
was fitted up with tapestry representing this curious legend. 

The beautiful little prose romance of King Flore and the fair Joan, 
edited by M. Francisque Michel, is written with much naiveté in a very rustic 
dialect. Its plot resembles that of the Roman de la Violette, which we 
noticed in January, 1835. The father of Joan was a knight who lived on 
the borders of Flanders and Hainault. He married her to his favourite esquier, 
whom he knighted on the occasion, and gave with her a rich dowry. The 
squier, whose name was Robin, proceeded to fulfil a vow which he had made 
to go in pilgrimage to St. James of Compostello before he consummated his 
marriage ; and one of the knights at the court of his father. in-law made him a 
wager that before his return he would obtain the favours of his wife. The falsé 
knight bribed the old woman who attended on the lady, but no persuasions 
could prevail, and news had already come that Robin was on his way back ; 
when the knight, fearful of losing his wager, was secretly introduced by the 
old woman into the house when Joan was naked in a bath. He seized upon 
her, and, while carrying her to the bed with the purpose of obtaining what she 
denied by force, he observed a mole on her thigh. Unable to effect his pur- 
pose, he retired with disgrace ; but by describing to her husband the mole 
which he had seen, he persuaded the latter that the wager was gained. Robin, 
in disgust, leaves his wife and home, and goes secretly to Paris. The faithful 
Joan follows him, and in disguise lives long with him as his page; till they return, 
Robin challenges and defeats the false knight, recovers his wife, and lives 
happily with her to his death; after which, as a reward for her many virtues, 
she is married to the rich King Flore. This little volume is a beautiful addi- 
tion to the various forms in which appeared this popular story, until at last it 
was embodied in the Cymbeline of Shakspeare, and therefore it is one of those 
books which should be in every Shakspeare collection. 

The last book which we shall notice at present, is a tract by Jubinal relating 
to a valuable MS. of Romances and Fabliaux which had been long missing 
from the library at Berne, but which has been recently discovered at Paris, and 
finally restored to its ancient repository. The first part of this tract is a reprint 
of a letter to a periodical, giving the history of the MS., with the circumstances 
connected with its discovery and restoration. This is followed by five poems 
on the different trades of the Middle Ages, taken from the Berne MS. The 
several trades that are celebrated in these poems, which are curious illustra- 
tions of the manners and costume of the thirteenth century, are the Changers, 
the Shoemakers, the Clothiers, the Butchers, andthe Rope-makers. An extract 
from the second of these poems, will shew us how great a point it was with 
the gallants of those days to be bien chaussés. 


‘* Ne chevaucher ne porroit ‘* Neither could a respectable person 
Nus prodom s’il nuz piez estoit, Ride out. if he were bare-foot, 
Qui de plusor ne fust gabé But he would be mocked by everybody 
Ainz qu’il fust gaires loin alé ; Before he had gone far. 
Que j’ai véu, sicom moi sanble, For I have seen, as it seems to me, 
Qant cele gent siént ensanble, When these people sit together, 
Que aucuns passe par la voie If any one pass by the way, 
Ja n’i aura nul qui lo voie. There is not one of those who see him 
Qui ne l’esgart devers les piez Who does not look towards his feet, 
Se il est bien ou mal chaucié. If he has good or bad shoes. 
Por ce di-je, selon mon san, Therefore I say, in my opinion, 
Que miaux vaudroit, si con je pans, That it would be better, as I think, 
Avoir un po mains vestéure To be a little deficient in clothing 
Et avoir bone chauc¢ure : And to have good shoes. 
Car ce sevent grant et petit, For this is known to great and small, 
Que I’an dit pieca en resprit : That is sometimes said as a proverb, 
* Qui bien est chauciez, n’est pas nuz.’”’ ‘ He who has good shoes is not naked.’’’ 


The last article of M. Jubinal’s tract is a table of the contents of the Berne 
MS., with the two first lines of each piece. 
6 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Remains of the late Rev. Richard Hur- 
rell Froude, A.M. 2 vols. 


WE have been more than usually 
interested in these volumes, and very 
grateful to the editor for having in so 
judicious and affectionate a manner 
performed his act of duty to his friend’s 
memory, and given us so true and 
lively a picture of his profound piety, 
his brilliant talents, and his accurate 
and varied knowledge. The author of 
the volumes was the eldest son of the 
the Venerable R. H. Froude, Arch- 
deacon of Totnes, and was born and 
died in the parsonage house of Dart- 
ington, Devon. He was born in 1803; 
was at Otley free school, in the family 
of the Rev. George Coleridge; went 
to Eton in 1816; resided at Oriel as 
a commoner in 1821; took a high 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1824; 
was elected Fellow of his college in 
1826; in 1827 took his M.A. degree ; 
the same year he held the office of 
tutor till 1530; and he was ordained 
in 1828. The disorder which termi- 
nated his life showed itself in 1831. 
He therefore passed the winter of 1832 
in Italy, and the shores of the Medi- 
terranean; and the two next winters 
in the West Indies. He died of con- 
sumption on the 28th Feb. 1836, when 
he was nearly thirty-three years old. 
The two present volumes are formed 
from papers left behind by the author, 
but never prepared for publication. 
The editor justly remarks, that if an 
apology is requisite for the magnitude 
of the collection, it will be found in 
the truth and extreme importance of 
the views to the development of which 
the whole is meant to be subservient ; 
and also in the instruction derivable 
from a full exhibition of the author’s 
character as a witness to those views. 
The editor, after having expressed the 
natural reluctance which all persons of 
delicacy must feel in having the fami- 
liar thoughts and habits of those with 
whom they are connected unreservedly 
exhibited before the public eye, makes 
a reserve when the singularity of the 
case appears to justify it. He says, 


‘* Let him suppose a person in the 


Gent, Mac. Voi, X. 


prime of manhood, devoting himself 
ardently and soberly to the promotion of 
the one great cause, writing, thinking, 
speaking of it for years, as exclusively as 
the needs and infirmities of human life 
would allow; but dying before he could 
bring to perfection any of the plans which 
had suggested themselves to him for its 
advancement. Let it be certainly known 
to his friends that he was firmly resolved 
never to shrink from any thing not mo- 
rally wrong which he had good grounds 
to believe would really forward that cause ; 
and that it was real pain and disquiet to 
him if he saw his friends in any way post- 
poning it to his supposed feelings and in- 
terests. Suppose further, that having been 
for weeks and months in the full consci- 
ousness of what was soon likely to befall 
him, he departs leaving such papers as 
make up the present collection in the 
hands of those next to him in blood, with- 
out any express direction as to the dis- 
posal of them; and that they, taking 
counsel with the friends on whom he was 
known chiefly to rely, unanimously and 
decidedly judged publication most desir- 
able for that end, which was the guide of 
his life, and which they too esteemed 
paramount to all others. Imagine the 
papers appearing to them so valuable, 
that they feel as if they had no right to 
withhold such aid from the cause to which 
he was pledged ; would it, or would it not 
be their duty, as faithful trustees, in such 
case to overcome their own scruples ? 
The case of a person sacrificing himself 
altogether to one great object, is not of 
every day occurrence. It is not like the 
too frequent instances of papers being 
ransacked and brought to light, because 
the writer was a little more distinguished 
or aecounted a little wiser and better than 
his neighbours. It cannot be fairly drawn 
into a precedent, except in circumstances 
equally uncommon.”’ 

It was impossible that the editor 
could pass over unnoticed the probable 
expression of a feeling, that many of 
the sentiments and expressions encou- 
raged a dangerous tendency to Ro- 
manism; and he has successfully met 
it, from the author’s own repeated de- 
clarations. 


“The view,” he says, ‘‘ which the 
author would probably take of his own 
position is this: that he was a minister 
not of any human Establishment, but of 
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the one Holy Catholic Church, which, 
among other places, is allowed by her 
Divine Master to manifest herself locally 
in England, and has in former times been 
endowed by the piety of her members. 
That the State has but secured by law 
those endowments which it could not seize 
without sacrilege, and in return for this 
supposed boon, has encumbered the right- 
ful possession of them by various conditions 
calculated to bring the church into bond- 
age; that her ministers, in consequence, 
are not bound to throw themselves into 
the spirit of such enactments ; rather are 
bound to keep themselves from the snare 
and guilt of them, and to observe only 
such a literal acquiescence as is all that 
the law requires in any case, all that an 
external oppressor has a right to ask. 
Their loyalty is already engaged to the 
Church Catholic, and they cannot enter 
into the drift and intentions of her op- 
pressors without betraying her. For 
example, they cannot do more than sub- 
mit to the statute of premunire; they 
cannot defend or concur in the present 
suspension in every form of the Church’s 
synodal powers and of her power of ex- 
communication ; norcan they sympathize 
in the provision which hinder their cele- 
brating five out of the seven daily services, 
which are their patrimony equally with 
the Romanists. Again, doubtless the 
spirit in which the present Establishment 
was framed, would require an affectionate 
admiring remembrance of Luther and 
others, for whom there is no evidence 
that the author of these volumes ever 
entertained any reverence.”’ 


This extract will put the reader in 
possession of the great object of the 
author’s wishes and hopes, and the 
constant employment of his thoughts 
and writings—the restoration of the 
British Church. And when we look 
around at the desolate and decayed 
aspect she now presents, despoiled of 
her ancient patrimony, shorn of her 
ancient privileges, and deprived of her 
ancient power; when we view the 
effect this has produced on the habits 
and feelings of the people; the low 
opinion they form of her station and 
her rights ; the cool apathy and indif- 
ference of the laity who still adhere 
to her forms and ordinances ; the in- 
sulting language of the sectaries to- 
wards her; the manner in which this 


church, so weakened and disfigured, 
has been placed, with all her sacred 
offices, her mysterious gifts, her holy 
claims, at the feet of a semi-laic 
commission ; when we find the very 
persons who, by virtue of this tenure 
of office, have a disposal of her emo- 
luments, and should be the jealous 
guardians of her rights, taking praise 
to themselves because they are not hos- 
tile to her ; when in fact we see the evil 
produced throughout the body of the 
people by the disuse of church disci- 
pline, and thelossof herspiritual autho- 
rity; when we contemplate the wretch- 
edly cold, lifeless, hopeless indifference 
and carnal-mindedness with which 
the services, as they are called, of the 
church are partaken of by the people ; 
the dishonouring of the sacraments ; 
the exaltation of the sermon, and the 
rage after Gospel-preachers ; we say, 
considering such things, we want no 
apology for the expression of the very 
strong feelings we meet with in our 
author’s writings, seeing, that if we 
go not with him to the full extent of 
his opinions,—and that not so much 
differing from him as to their sound- 
ness or correctness, as by reason of 
their being hopeless to accomplish 
under present circumstances,—we are 
yet convinced of the rectitude of his 
judgment, and of the absolute neces- 
sity of many of the changes and re- 
storations he so fondly advocates. At 
present, however, the appointment of 
political bishops, and the institution 
of political parsons to the Crown 
livings, and the new tithe-bill, and 
the church-rate question, are all tend- 
ing the contrary way. We know 
what end what we called liberal men 
come to; and it will not be difficult 
to foretel the end of a liberal church. 
As a specimen of the extent to which 
this pseudo-charity has reached, even 
among the watchmen of Israel, we 
heard a late-instituted bishop declare 
that his pride should be to adhere to 
the steps of his predecessor ; and yet 
we know that this predecessor had 
declared over and over again that he 
would live and die in the opinions of 
Hoadly ! * 





* Lord Grey’s gratuitous insolence to the bishops in the House ought never to be 
forgotten ; it was a speech of wonderful presumption and folly. What did he mean? 
what could he? We recollect who it was in Scripture who “ put his house in order 
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The first volume of this work con- 
tains, the Private Journal of the Au- 
thor—Letters to Friends—and Oc- 
casional Thoughts. The journal shows 
the deep attention which he paid to 
the regulation of his thoughts and 
actions in accordance with the precepts 
of Christianity; his attention to the 
religious duties of prayer and fasting ; 
his dissatisfaction with the state of 
his temper and conduct: while a con- 
siderable degree of eccentricity and 
singular thoughts and confessions, 
more or less, pervade the whole journal. 
We must give a short specimen of the 
Occasional Thoughts, in which many 
subjects connected with religious faith 
are discussed with great clearness and 
power of reasoning, but are too long 
to transcribe. 


‘* Feb. 19. He remarked in a sermon 
yesterday that, in the same sense as the 
Jews were nationally elected into God’s 
household before other nations, and like- 
wise some Heathen nations before others, 
without any other apparent or assigned 
reason than the good pleasure of God, 
we all have been individually elected, 
insomuch as no reason can be assigned 
for our having been born in a Christian 
country rather than a Heathen, except 
the good pleasure of God. In this sense, 
and in this alone, can the ‘ Calling’ and 
‘ Election’ of individuals be called arbi- 
trary. Whether in the other sense we 
are elect, depends on what we ourselves 
are, whether we are leaning on the arm of 
God, outstretched to help all to whom it 
has been revealed, on condition that they 
will lean on it. It is God that worketh 
in us fo will and do of his good plea- 
sure, but not so as to leave us nothing 
to do ourselves ; while it is He that will, 
we have the power not to will. 

“June. “Awogiat, about Absolution, 
Anathemas, &c. When our Lord breathed 
upon the Apostles, he said to them, ‘ Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost. Whosesoever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them ; and whosesoever sins ye retain, 
they are retained.’ What are we to under- 
stand was the nature of the power com- 
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municated unto them? Was the validity 
of their sentence to depend upon the 
truth of its grounds ?—It is not easy to 
conceive the contrary: by it, supposing 
them to be correct, we believe that 
their effects would follow them indepen- 
dent of any authoritative assurance. So 
that a scoffer might say, What does the 
sentence of the Church come to? for you 
do not seem to assert its validity except 
in cases where you would allow the sen- 
tence of any one else to be equally valid : 
its authority does not ensure its execu- 
tion, unless without authority it would 
have been equally executed. It seems to 
me altogether a very puzzling difficulty : 
an excommunicated person is either worse 
off, or not worse off than he was before. 
If he is not, how can it be looked upon 
as an evil and a punishment ?—it degene- 
rates simply into a matter of expediency.”’ 


So far the author, from which we 
must remark that if the remission or 
retaining of sins by the Apostles were 
accompanied by any acts of power, 
such as readmission into the Church, or 
excommunication, the effect of that 
power might be very different, from 
the simple conviction that pardon or 
punishment would hereafter follow, 
according to the religious dispensation 
of God with Man and the declarations 
of Scripture. But if no act of power 
further than the announcement, au- 
thoritatively declared, of the spiritual 
state of the person follow; then it 
might be considered as a gift bestowed 
on the Apostles to corroborate their 
faith, and convince them of the high 
powers bestowed on them; and also as 
a proof of the power Christ had be- 
queathed to his Church here on earth. 
In both cases a distinct and important 
object is gained. 

We end our brief extracts from these 
Occasional Thoughts, with the con- 
cluding passage :— 

‘“* ‘The ‘ array of talent’ which has mar- 
shalled itself on the side of the Romanists 
as regards their political claims, is pointed 
out to us as a two-fold argument for 





and went and hanged himself.’’ 





Such we suppose was the sting of the facefie Grey- 


iane ; but perhaps there was sitting on the bench at that time a Bishop who heard 
the advice given to set his house in order, who might have answered, if his Christian 
humility would have permitted, that he, during his possession of Durham, had given 
away in charity about the very same enormous sum (200,000/.) which has been cal- 
culated to be the worth of the places, pensions, civil and military offices which Lord 
Grey distributed among his relations and friends, &c. Now, whose house was in best 


repair ? 


And those opprobrious words were spoken when such persons as the present 


Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of Landaff, Exeter, Chester, and the late 


Bishop of Durham, were on the Bench. 
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abandoning our position. The intelli- 
gence of their supporters is urged as an 
authority to which we should in common 
modesty defer ; our inability to do with- 
out them as a reason why we should court 
their servicesontheir terms. I donot mean 
to admit the power of either separately ; 
but what 1 assert is, that both together, 
they are utterly untenable. When the 
authority of these persons is used, their 
friendship is assumed, while their threat- 
ened desertion supposes them disaffected. 
As to the first point, it is here presumed 
that they are quoted against us, not to 
shake our principles, but our mistaken 
way of supporting them. The weight, 
then, which we should attribute to their 
advice must depend on their attachment 
to our principles. We must know what 
they intend to support, before we can 
rely on them as supporters. Next, it 
would be no very consistent display of 
attachment to abandon the principles 
themselves, to punish the deluded ob- 
stinacy of their unenlightened adherents. 
No folly which we can show will alter 
the character of the ends we have in 
view ; and he who will not desert them, 
cannot desert ws. I shall assume, then, 
that whatever may be the inexpediency 
of our present line of conduct, no part 
of that inexpediency arises from the 
chance of detaching from our cause any 
true friend, however enlightened. They 
who support the Romanists, to advance 
the interests of the Church, will not ad- 
here to them, in spite of its interests ; 
nor suffer it to sustain unnecessary injury 
because they cannot benefit it their own 
way. On these grounds, then, it seems 
to me quite evident that those whose 
services must be bought by concession, 
can have no authority as advisers. It 
may be true that ‘all the talent of the 
country’ hold the safety of the Established 
Church second to their theories of politi- 
cal convenience ; and to such talent we 
may submit as conquered enemies, but 
we can never coalesce with it as allies.’’ 


His opinion on church matters may 
be gathered from many such short 
passages and hints as the following : 


P. 250.—* All the Methodists in these 
parts are cocking up their ears at the 
news of his approach. May he escape 
becoming a Gospel minister. I have read 
the lives of Peacock and Wickliffe in 
Strype ; but must read much more about 
them and their times before I understand 
them. At present I admire Peacock and 
dislike Wickliffe. A great deterioration 
seems to have taken place in the spirit of 
the Church after Edward the Third’s death. 
« » « Lhave been very idle lately, but have 


taken up Strype now and then, and have 
not increased my admiration of the Re- 
formers. One must not speak lightly of 
a martyr; so I do not allow my feelings 
to puss the verge of scepticism; but I 
really do feel sceptical, whether Latimer 
was not something in the Bulteel line— 
whether the catholicism of their formule 
was not a concession to the feelings of 
the nation, with whom puritanism had not 
yet become popular, and who could 
scarcely bear the alterations which had 
been made; and whether the progress of 
things in Edward the Sixth’s minority 
may not be considered as the jobbing of 
a faction. I will do myself the justice 
to say, that those doubts give me pain, 
and that I hope more reading will in 
some degree dispel them. As far as I 
am gone, I think better than I was pre- 
pared of Gardiner and Bonner ; certainly, 
the 40s of the Reformation is to me a 
terra incognita, and 1 do not think that 
it has been explained by any one that I 
have heard talk about it.’’ 

Again,— 

‘¢T have been looking into Strype’s 
Memorials and Burnet a good deal with- 
out finding much to like in the Re- 
formers, but I do not see clearly the mo- 
tives of the different parties. The sin- 
cerity of the leading men on both sides 
seems so equivocal that I can hardly see 
what attached them to their respective 
positions. I have observed one thing, 
and only one, in favour of my guessed- 
at theory, that is, that Cranmer had a 
quarrel with Gardiner about admitting 
poor people’s children to a foundation 
school at Canterbury ; the latter insisting 
on their exclusion. Certainly, this was 
a change in the tone of the high church 
party since William of Wykeham’s time. 

The only «29ne1s on which I can 
put my hand, as having resulted from my 
travels, is that the whole Christian system 
all over Europe—‘ tendit visibiliter ad 
non esse.’ The same process which is 
going on in England and France is taking 
its course everywhere else, and the clergy 
in those Catholic countries seem as com- 
pletely to have lost their influence, and 
to submit as tamely to the State, as ever 
we can do in England.’’ 

But we must change the subject. 
Tn a letter from Rome he makes an 
observation on the use of coloured 
stone in architecture, which we our- 
selves had strongly felt when we first 
entered St. Paul’s with the recollec- 
tion of St. Peter’s fresh in our mind. 

‘Before I came here I had no idea 
of the effect of coloured stone in archi- 
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tecture ; but the use M. Angelo has made 
of it in St. Peter’s, shows one at once 
how entirely that style is designed with 
reference to it, and how absurd it was 
in Sir Christopher Wren to copy the form 
when he could copy nothing more. The 
coloured part so completely disconnects 
itself from the rest, and forms such a de- 
cided and elegant relief to it, that the 
two seem to be independent designs that 
do not interfere. The plain stone-work 
has all the simplicity of a Grecian temple 
and the marbles set it off, just as a fine 
scene or a glowing sky would. I observe 
that the awkwardness of mixing up arched 
and unarched architecture is thus en- 
tirely avoided, as all the arched work is 
coloured, and the lines of the uncoloured 
portion are all either horizontal or per- 
pendicular. So Michael Angelo adds his 
testimony to my theory about Gothic ar- 
chitecture.”’ 


One more quotation, and we must, 
per force, abstain : 


“* P. 306. Monseigneur , the head 
of the —— College, who has enlightened 
me on the subject of our relations to the 
Church of Rome. We got introduced to 
him to find out whether he would take 
us in on any terms to which we could 
trust our consciences, and we found to 
our dismay that not one step could be 
gained without swallowing the Council of 
Trent as a whole. We made our ap- 
proaches to the subject as delicately as 
we could. Our first notion was that the 
terms of communion were within certain 
limits under the control of the Pope, 
or that, in case he could not dispense 
solely, yet at any rate the acts of one 
Council might be rescinded by another ; 
indeed, that in Charles the First’s time 
it had been intended to negociate a re- 
conciliation on the terms on which things 
stood before the Council of Trent. But 
we found to our sorrow that the doctrine 
of the infallibility of the Church made 
the acts of each successive Council obli- 
gatory for ever; that what had been once 
decided, could never be meddled with 
again. In fact, that they were com- 
mitted finally and irrevocably, and could 
not advance one step to meet us, even 
though the Church of England should 
become what it was in Laud’s time, or 
indeed what it may have been up to the 
atrocious Council, for M admitted 
that many things, e. g. the doctrine of 
mass, which were fixed then, had been 
indeterminate before. So much for the 








Council of Trent, for which Christendom 
has to thank Luther and the Reformers. 
—— declares, that ever since I heard 
this, I have become a staunch Protestant, 
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which is a most base calumny on his 
part, though I own it has altogether 
changed my notions of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, and made me wish for the total 
otherthrow of their system. I think that 
the only rores now—is ‘the ancient 
Church of England ;’ and as an explana- 
tion of what one means,—‘ Charles the 
First and the Nonjurors.’ ’’ 


There are in the volumes, besides 
what we have already mentioned, some 
very good Sermons, and an exceed- 
ingly ingenious and interesting essay 
on Church Architecture and the Rise 
of the Pointed Arch. <A few pieces of 
poetry are also preserved, from which 
we make the following extract :— 


** DANIEL, 


‘* Son of sorrow! doom’d by fate 
To a lot most desolate, 

To joyless youth and childless age, 
Last of thy father’s lineage— 
Blighted being! whence hast thou 
That lofty mien and cloudless brow ? 


‘© Ask’st thou whence that cloudless 
Bitter is the cup, I trow; [brow ? 
A cup of weary, well-spent years— 

A cup of sorrows, fasts, and tears ; 

That cup whose virtue can impart 

Such calmness to a troubled heart! 


‘* Last of his father’s lineage, he, 
Many a night on bended knee, 

In hunger many a live-long day, 
Hath striven to cast his slough away ; 
Yea, and that long prayer is granted, 
Yea, his Soul is disenchanted. 


‘* Oh! blest above the sons of men, 
For thou, with more than prophet’s ken, 
Deep in the secrets of the tomb 

Hath read their own eternal doom ; 
Thou, by the hand of the Most High, 
Art sealed for immortality. 


*¢ So may I read thy story right, 

And in my flesh so tame my spright, 
That when the mighty one goes forth, 
And from the east and from the north 
Unwilling ghosts shall gather’d be, 

I, in my lot, may stand with thee.’ 


We leave these volumes with every 
feeling of respect to the author’s me- 
mory. His mind was strong and ably 
exercised ; he had a powerful intellect 
and -a discriminating taste; while 
every page of his writings bears wit- 
ness to the virtuous principles which 
regulated his conduct, and the strong 
religious faith which it was the ob- 
ject of his life to maintain and to dif- 
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fuse. Fortunately, the manuscripts 
left by the author have found an editor 
who has performed his somewhat de- 
licate task with the very qualities 
which it was desirable for him to pos- 
sess, but so difficult to find—affection 
for the author’s memory, similarity of 
sentiments among important questions 
touched on, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with all the points connected with 
their discussion. 


The Primitive Doctrine of Justification 
investigated, §c. By George Stanley 
Faber, B.D. 


THIS volume has had its origin in 
some opinions advanced in the works 
of the late Mr. Knox, on the subject 
of justification, which Mr. Faber was 
solicited by some of his clerical bre- 
thren to examine, and to communi- 
cate to them the result of his inquiry. 
The subject itself, it is needless to say, 
is of the greatest interest that can 
possibly come under investigation ; 
those who maintain the different sys- 
tems are persons of eminent learning, 
piety, and character; and the argu- 
ment is conducted with such feelings 
of respect as are due to the sanctity 
of the subject and the respectability 
of those who are conscientiously ex- 
amining it for the discovering of truth. 
We must give a very short outline of 
it in Mr. Faber’s own words :-— 


“The one system (that of Mr. Knox 
and his followers) grounds our justifica- 
tion upon our own intrinsic righteous- 
ness infused into us by God, through our 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ; the other 
system grounds our justification upon the 
extrinsic righteousness of Christ, appro- 
priated and forensically made our own 
by faith, as by an appointed instrument. 
The one teaches that we are not only 
reputed, but actually made righteous to 
an amount sufficient, through this precise 
medium, to procure and effect our justi- 
fication before God; the other teaches 
that we are justified only on account 
of the perfect righteousness of Christ, 
through the medium of faith, which we 
have imputed to us (as the apostle speaks), 
instead of righteousness which we have 
not. The one identifies the righteous- 
ness of sanctification, which is inherent 
but not perfect, with the righteousness of 
justification, which is perfect, but not 
inherent; the other carefully distin- 
guishes both in office and character and 
order of succession the perfect righteous- 


ness of justification, which is Christ’s, and 
the imperfect righteousness of sanctifica- 
tion, which is our own. The one main- 
tains that the confessedly imperfect, but 
inherent righteousness of sanctification 
justifies those, who, before the infusion 
of that heaven-born, but in the world 
sin-intermingled quality, were among 
the impious and ungodly; the other 
maintains that, although the imperfect 
and inherent righteousness of sanctifica- 
tion is ever present (as the writer of 
the Homily speaks) with those that are 
justified, yet it has no hand in procuring 
and effecting their justification, inas- 
much as the one follows after the other, 
and therefore in the very nature of things 
cannot be its antecedent cause; for each 
system alike the authority of Scripture 
is claimed.” 


Mr. Faber, in the following section, 
shows with what just impressions of 
the subject, he enters on the inquiry : 


‘So far as I am able to judge, a dif- 
ference thus marked, and thus impor- 
tant, requires for each individual’s own 
satisfaction, a sifting as complete as an 
union of honesty and labour can render 
it; and this sifting is the more neces- 
sary, because the difference lies not be- 
tween religion and irreligion,—not be- 
tween seriousness and profaneness,—not 
between caution and carelessness,—not 
between a strong intent and a real indif- 
ference,—not between a holy regard of 
God’s word and an unholy disregard of 
it; but between men alike impressed with 
the importance of the gospel,—alike 
aiming in all sincerity at the practice of 
godliness, and alike claiming Christ as 
their only Lord and Saviour: in a word, 
between the departed piety of Mr. Knox 
united with the living excellence of his 
adherents, on the one hand, and the de- 
parted piety of Hooker united with the 
living excellence of Hooker’s disciples, on 
the other hand.”’ 


In St. Paul’s sense, says Mr. Knox, 
“to be justified, is not simply to be 
accounted righteous, but also and in 
the first instance to be made righteous 
by the implantation of a radical prin- 
ciple of Righteousness.’’ This doctrine 
Mr. Faber thinks was first propounded 
by Peter Lombard in the 12th cen- 
tury, and Thomas Aquinas in the 13th, 
and adopted by the tridentine di- 
vines. The difference between the two 
schemes lies in the procuring cause of 
Justification. Mr. Knox and the tri- 
dentine fathers, and the schoolmen, 
make the procuring cause of justifi- 
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cation to be our own infused and there- 
fore inherent or intrinsic Righteousness. 
The Church of England and the Re- 
formed Churches make the procuring 
cause of Justification to be the ex- 
trinsic Righteousness of Christ appre- 
hended and appropriated by the instru- 
mental hand of Faith. With respect 
to the necessity of holiness both in 
thought and word and work, as an 
indispensable qualification for the 
Kingdom of Heaven—all parties are 
agreed, but when they come to treat 
of the place, which, in the economy 
of justification, is occupied by holi- 
ness, they differ considerably and in- 
deed essentially ; for this, in truth, is 
the hinge on which turns the whole 
controversy ; the one party make jus- 
tification and sanctification substan- 
tially the same. Man’s sanctification 
by an infusion of inherent righteous- 
ness being no other than his intrinsic 
moral justification, and on the ground 
of this intrinsic moral justification, as 
Mr. Knox theologises, man’s chief hope 
is to be viewed as resting, or as the 
divines of Trent speak, the inherent 
righteousness of moral justification is 
properly called our righteousness, be- 
cause, though it is inherent in us, we 
are justified. The other party, widely 
differing from their opponents, make 
sanctification altogether, in point both 
of place and ideality, distinct from 
justification ; inasmuch as they define 
justification to precede sanctification, 
and thence, of course, maintain that 
Sanctification, instead of being identi- 
cal with, and indeed the very essential 
constituent of Justification, follows 
after it, and in truth never appears at 
all until the man shall first have been 
freely and forensically justified by the 
alone perfect, and relatively to our- 
selves entirely extrinsic, righteousness 
of Christ. Mr. Faber deeming the 
views of Mr. Knox not only erroneous, 
but highly dangerous and essentially un- 
scriptural, and thinking it to be his 
duty to answer the respectful appeal 
made to him, produced the present 
work in answer. From the inherent 
importance of the subject, from the 
authorities in Scripture which are 
cited, from the opinions and doc- 
trines of the Fathers illustrating the 
scriptural text, and from the fairness 
and closeness of the moral reason- 
ing throughout, this work of Mr. 
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Faber’s will be of the highest interest 
to all serious minds, and to those 
versed in scriptural interpretation, 
whatever may be the result of the 
discussion on their minds. We only 
withhold giving our opinion, from 
seeing other works on the same sub- 
ject under course of publication, which 
we have not had an opportunity of 
reading. 





Etymological Geography : being a classi- 
fied list of terms entering into the 
composition of Geographical Names. 
By T. A. Gibson. Edinburgh and 
London, 1835. 


IN imparting a knowledge of Geo- 
graphy, it was thought heretofore 
scarcely necessary to give the etymo- 
logies of local appellations. It is, 
however, highly advantageous for the 
student to be made acquainted with 
the derivation and signification of 
names, especially in Europe, where 
the Kelts designated natural objects 
by terms expressive of their appear- 
ance, position, character, qualities, &c. 
The combination of this knowledge 
with Geography would improve the 
science ; for it would not be merely 
curious to trace the etymologies, but, 
as Pliny observed, the old words being 
so expressive, the name of a place de- 
scribes its character, as mountainous, 
marshy, woody, watery, black, red, 
grey, green, &c. and, as Mr. Gibson 
remarks, ‘‘ the appellation given toa 
settlement not unfrequently indicates 
the degree of advancement in civiliza- 
tion to which the original founders 
had attained.” 

It is remarkable that the primitive 
topographical appellations have been 
retained through so many successive 
generations, and among different races. 
In England innumerable names ap- 
plied by the Britons, have remained 
unchanged by the Saxons, Danes, or 
Normans. In Scotland and Ireland 
also, local terms have been generally 
retained and incorporated in the dia- 
lect of those who were entire strangers 
to the language in which they are sig- 
nificant ; but we recollect cases where 
the original denominations have given 
place to names recently imposed. 
Sometimes indeed the new appellation 
is a translation of the old, as the Car- 
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lin Know, for Knock Cailleach (the 
old woman’s hillock) ; Edinburgh, for 
Dun eidan, &c.: but in many cases 
proprietors, from affected delicacy of 
ear, have altered the designations of 
their estates, sinking the barbarous 
titles of their fathers. Thus Balgorkar, 
for which the less harsh sounding 
‘New Mains,’ is substituted ; and 
Ashcorishclet, which gave way to the 
more euphonius ‘ Flowerbank.’ A 
Mr. Orrock purchases the lands of 
Culpna, but he gives his own name to 
the estate, and is now “ of Orrock,” or 
that ilk. But these corruptions ap- 
pertain more to the province of the 
heralds. 

We do not like this nicety, but for 
our own parts would rather adhere to 
the original name, however uncouth, 
than adopt one which loses all smack 
of antiquity, and sounds to our ears 
like ‘the Clarence cottages,” the 
“«Victoriabuildings,”’ ‘‘ George LV. ter- 
race,” and other familiar designations 
imposed by retired citizens of Cock- 
aigne on their little doll’s-house-look- 
ing boxes. 

Mr. Gibson, who is known for some 
other works, and is master of Cauvin’s 
Hospital, Edinburgh, has very properly 
given ‘to geographical names in the 
British islands that decided promi- 
nence which their relative importance 
to the youth of these countries seems 
to claim ;” but he has incorporated 
some Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Ger- 
man words, ‘‘ recommended by their 
frequent occurrence in systems of 
Geography.” There is still an exten- 
sive field before our author, and we 
hope that he may meet the encourage- 
ment which he says will induce him 
to reprint the work with extensive ad- 
ditions. 1t ought to be in every school 
library. 

Some of his etymologies are inge- 
nious, if not altogether satisfactory. 
** Abernethy in Perthshire,”’ he says, 
“‘derives its name from Nethan or 
Nechtan, a Pictish king, who made it 
his principal residence.” Of Aber- 
nethy in Strathspey he gives the 
proper etymology, viz. the confluence 
of the Nethy (with the Spey). The 
artificial mounts of Duinipace, he tells 
us, with less discrimination than he 
usually evinces, are from the Latin 
Duni pacis—a pleonasm, signifying 

‘Hills of Peace :”’ but surely the word 
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is Dun na bas, the “‘ mounds of death,’’ 
appropriately so termed, whether an- 
cient moot-hills, or sepulchral tumuli. 
He conjectures Liverpool to signify 
“the port of the river.” No more 
probable etymology has presented it- 
self to us than the pool where vessels 
are livered, i. e. unloaded, delivered. 








The Normans in Sicily. By Henry 
Gally Knight, Esq. M.P. 


IN his preceding work, bearing the 
title of ‘‘Anu Architectural Tour in 
Normandy,” the author has taken a 
view of the architecture of the Nor- 
mans in France and England; the 
present is dedicated to a survey of their 
operations in the third scene of their 
conquest and dominion, the island of 
Sicily. 

The annals of this adventurous and 
chivalrous people fill but a compara- 
tively brief space in the volume of 
history ; yet that space is bright and 
glorious: it shines as a luminary 
amidst a general gloom and darkness. 
At the time when the Normans rose 
into power, the Greek empire, sunk in 
sloth and effeminacy, had preserved 
only the luxury of imperial Rome ; the 
energy, the valour, and the talents of 
the conquerors of the world had de- 
parted, and the learning of the Au- 
gustan xra had retired to the seclu- 
sion of the cloister. In the Western 
branch of the Roman Empire, anarchy 
and disorganisation were fast paving 
the way for civil and religious despo- 
tism. 

A precarious sovereignty in a small 
portion of the former Western Em- 
pire still remained in the imperial 
diadem of Byzantium; but even half of 
that scanty dominion had been wrested 
from it by the conquering Saracens, 
who seemed to threaten to raise the 
standard of Mahomet upon the ruins 
of the ancient empire. During this 
period, and while the Mahomedar 
power seemed to be fast gaining 
an ascendancy, a band of little more 
than forty Normans returning from Je- 
rusalem landed at Salerno, and joined 
the Greek commander in repulsing an 

attack of the Saracens. The valour 
and discipline of the Normans made 
them powerful auxiliaries to the Greeks 
and their Italian subjects : at first em- 
ployed as stipendiaries, and augmented 
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by repeated emigrations from theirown 


country, they at length became the so- 

vereigns of Apulia, Calabria, andSicily, 

the former Greek provinces of the West. 

Forty years after the appearance of this 

band of pilgrims, a Norman ruler go- 

verned the first-named province, and 
during the two centuries which wit- 
nessed theduration of the Norman sway 
these provinces were blessed with a go- 
vernment far above what they had pre- 
viously enjoyed, and infinitely better 
than any which succeeded it. A zeal for 
religion joined with an extended tole- 
ration—a devotion to the fine arts—a 
mild and toa certain extent a repre- 
sentative government—and, for the 
period, even a peaceful sway—charac- 
terised the Norman dynasty. The 
unbelieving Saracen enjoyed equally 
with the schismatic Greek and the 
orthodox Catholic, the benefits and 
privileges of a regular government, 
and the people knew not what it was 
to bow to the absolute sway of one 
man. It was reserved for Spanish 
intolerance to destroy the first benefit, 
for German despotism to lend its aid 
to overthrow the latter. 

An excellent summary of the his- 
tory of the Norman period forms an 
appropriate preface to the architectu- 
ral portion of the work, and it shews 
the influence which an energetic but 
protective government has ever exer- 
cised upon the fine arts. 

The beneficial influence of the Nor- 
mans in our country will be readily 
acknowledged when the multitude of 
churches and the vast number of other 
works are taken into consideration : 
what they effected for these Italian 
provinces is shewn by the same de- 
scription of evidences. 

The author made a personal survey 
of the remaining architectural speci- 
mens of the Normans, with the view 
of ascertaining the correct character of 
their style of building. The result of 
his researches is given in the following 
summary. 


“The buildings still existing in Sicily 
prove, Ist, that the Normans in Sicily 
employed the pointed style ; 2nd, that it 
was used in that island before it was used 
on the continent of Europe ; and, 3rd, that 
it was borrowed from the Saracens. But 
the Norman Sicilian style was not Sara- 
cenic alone :—Saracenic in its arches, it 
was Roman in its pillars and capitals, 
Gent. Maa. Vo. X. 
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Byzantine in its cupolas and mosaics, 
Norman and Greek in its enrichments; a 
combination only to be found in Sicily, 
and natural there, from the mixture of the 
different nations.’’—(P. 332.) 


From this it will be seen, that, in the 
author’s opinion, the Pointed arch was 
employed in the works of the Sicilian 
Normans at an earlier period than in 
the buildings of any other European 
nation: this naturally leads to an ex- 
position of his opinion upon the origin 
of the arch itself, to which he assigns 
an oriental parentage. We preter 
giving his arguments, which are in- 
genious and forcible, in his own lan- 
guage. 


‘* Having seen that the Sicilian Nor- 
mans employed the Pointed style, and 
that they adopted it from the Saracens, 
we must not exactly leave the matter there. 
How came the Saracens of Sicily by it :— 
was it invented by them or for them in 
Sicily, or did they bring it with them ? 
Sicily at the time of the Saracenic in- 
vasion was exclusively occupied by the 
descendants of Greeks and Romans, who 
invariably adhered to as close an imita- 
tion of the Roman style as the state of the 
arts enabled them to accomplish. It was 
not in Sicily, therefore, that the Pointed 
arch could be found by the Saracens. 
Sicily was conquered by the Saracens in 
632. By that time the Arabs had ex- 
tended their empire over Persia, Syria, 
Egypt, Africa proper, and Spain, and 
wherever they went had become great 
builders. The Arabs, therefore, had 
already had a considerable practice in 
architecture, and were likely to have 
acquired a predilection for some partieu- 
lar forms. The earliest Saracenic build- 
ings, of which the date is aecurately 
known, are to be found in Cairo. The 
Nilometer was rebuilt where it now stands, 
and as it now appears, by Motawukel, 
10th Kaliph of the Abassides, in 859, 
The Mosque of Teyloun was built in 
879, and the Mosque of Hakem in 1003. 
The dates are recorded in Cuphic in- 
scriptions still existing on. the walls of the 
buildings, and in all the buildings the 
Pointed arch appears. That the Pointed 
arch was the form which pleased the 
Arabs, and for which they acquired a de- 
cided preference, is sufficiently proved by 
their having used it ever afterwards, and 
introduced it wherever they went — in 
Persia, at Byzantium, in Syria, and in 
India. Finding the Pointed arch, there- 
fore, employed by the Saracens in Egypt, 
at a period so ony simultaneous with 
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the Saracenic conquest of Sicily, and that 
it was introduced bv the Saracens where- 
ever they went, must we not believe that 
it was employed by the Saracens who 
conquered Sicily before they possessed 
that island, and that they prescribed it to 
the architects of the conquered nation, 
in the same way as the Norman con- 
querors prescribed the Norman zig-zag?’’ 
—(P. 349.) 

If the dates given mark the period 
of the actual erection of the structures 
in question, they go far to establish 
the claims of Egypt to the invention 
of the style; but the inscription may 
only record the founder of the institu- 
tion, and the mere restorer or repairer 
of the structure has been overlooked, 
or they may have been preserved from 
an older pile. As antiquaries, we know 
the excessive difficulty of reconciling 
dates, the more so when all record of 
subsequent alterations and reconstruc- 
tions has been lost. 

The following description of the 
Cathedral of Messina will assist us, in 
the examination of the specimens of 
early Pointed work. Of this structure, 
Mr. Knight says, 

‘¢The most ancient architectural work 
in Messina is a portion of the present Ca- 
thedral. This was begun by Count Roger 
in the latter years of his life, about 1098, 
and finished by the king his son. As 
this was the first Norman building which 
I saw in Sicily, I was naturally induced 
to compare it in my mind with the con- 
temporary works of the Normans in 
France, and found it to be constructed on 
very different principles, but containing 
many points of resemblance. It is of 
considerable size. The plan is the long or 
Latin basilica. It has a large crypt. The 
arches of the original work (with the ex- 
ception of those of the crypt) are varied, 
with a slight inclination to the horse-shoe 
in the form of those of the nave. The 
windows are round-headed and undivided. 
The windows in the apses have on each 
side the small recessed Norman pillar, 
and enriched architraves, in which the 
Norman zig-zag appears as well as on the 
inpost. The parapet is supported on 
Norman brackets. On the other hand 
there is none of that grandeur and solidity 
in the building which I had admired in the 
early work of the Normans in France. 
Neither does this Church appear ever to 
have had a central tower. The arches of 
the nave, instead of resting on massive 
piers and half columns built in courses, 
as in Normandy, here rest upon single 
shafts of granite, taken from earlier 
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buildings, with capitals, however, of the 
time; toa certain degree attempting to 
imitate, but still widely departing from, 
the Roman models. It is, however, mani- 
fest, that persons intimately acquainted 
with the architecture of France, must 
have been concerned in the work. The 
Norman capitals, the brackets, and above 
all, the chevron mouldings, must have 
come direct from Normandy. In this 
church, though internally there is a trans- 
verse aisle between the choir and the nave, 
there is, externally, no appearance of 
transepts. The arches of the vault of 
the crypt are obtusely Pointed, and are 
supported by short columns with Norman 
capitals.’ —(P. 120.) 


The appearance of circular and horse- 
shoe arches in this church agrees 
with the date which Mr. Knight has 
assigned to its erection ; but the exist- 
ence of pointed arches in the crypt, 
which must of necessity have been the 
older portion of the structure, seems 
either to mark the workmanship of a 
later date, or to show that pointed 
architecture prevailed at an earlier 
period in the Norman works in Sicily 
than in the buildings of Northern 
Europe: but in a note appended to 
this description, it appears that in 
1160 the church was called the New 
St. Mary’s. Now, unless it is con- 
tended that this appellation means 
nothing, this latter date appears more 
likely to mark the true age of the pre- 
sent building than the period of its 
first erection by Count Roger; the 
destruction and rebuilding of a church 
in forty years was no uncommon oc- 
currence in those times. If this latter 
date be the true one, the pointed arches 
are not earlier than many examples in 
our own country. 

Another objection to the supposition 
that the pointed style existed at an 
earlier period in Sicily than elsewhere 
in Europe, may be discovered from 
the architecture of another church at 
Messina. This is described as 


‘“* An edifice which does reproduce the 
pointed style of the north, and of which 
the plain lancets would, if it stood in 
England, assign to the church of San 
Francesco the date of the reign of John. 
But this church was built at the joint 
expense of three pious countesses of Mes- 
sina, in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century. Its foundation-stone was blessed 
at Naples by Pope Alexander III. in 
1254,’°—(P, 127.) 
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This building is evidently behind its 
contemporaries in England, and would 
rather offer an argument that its point- 
ed architecture was derived from the 
north; and if so, the backwardness of 
its architectural features would be rea- 
dily accounted for by the lapse of time 
occupied by the importation; the same 
cause which always occasions an exotic 
fashion to be posterior to its original. 

San Giovanni degli Eremite, at Pa- 
lermo, is another early example of the 
use of the pointed arch; but its date is 
not early enough for the author’s 
argument, 


‘This church and an adjoining mo- 
nastery were built by King Roger, and 
they must have been finished before the 
year 1132, because in that year he wrote 
to William, the head of a congregation of 
hermits at Monte Virgine, in Apulia, to 
request he would send him some of his 
fraternity to inhabit the monastery. The 
church is again mentioned in a diploma 
of King Roger bearing the date of 1148. 
It has so oriental an appearance that, if 
its history were not so accurately known, 
it might have been mistaken for one of 
the mosques of the Saracens, afterwards 
converted to Christian uses. The singu- 
larity of its exterior arises from the num- 
ber of its little cupolas, in shape exactly 
like those which are seen all over the East. 
It had originally five cupolas, three over 
the nave and one over each transept. Of 
these, four remain. The cupolas are sup- 
ported by a curious process of corbelling 
at each corner, the necessity for which 
expedient arises from the imposition of 
acircle on a square. The whole (cupolas 
as well as walls) is constructed of squared 
stone. The building is in the shape of 
the Latin cross, with three apses at the 
east end: it has no side aisles. It is 
plain throughout, with no traces of mosaic 
on the walls, and is by no means large in 
size; affording a proof that it was not 
usual for the Normans of Sicily to build 
on a great scale in those days. The 
arches under the cupolas are pointed, as 
well as the doors and windows. About 
this building there is more character and 
peculiarity than any we have hitherto 
seen. There is nothing at all like it 
either in France or England. The dissi- 
milarity arises from the oriental manner 
which the Normans acquired in Sicily.” 
—(P. 258.) 

_The most striking peculiarity in the 
Sicilian churches is that mixture of 
style, which so completely shews the 
state of the country, and presents 
such complete and interesting monu- 
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ments of the history of the period. 
The church last noticed is a fine ex- 
ample of these structures, and the fol- 
lowing is another, upon a grander 
scale :— 


‘¢Monreale (cathedral), which was 
begun in 1174, is the latest and most 
splendid of the works of the Norman 
kings. Latin in its shape, Roman in its 
colonnade, Byzantine in its mosaics, 
Greek in its sculpture, Saracenic and 
Norman in many of its mouldings, fea- 
tures, and details, it exhibits a most 
curious combination of styles, and is one 
of the most splendid monuments of the 
middle ages.’”’—(P. 291.) 

The castles erected in Sicily by the 
Normans partake greatly of the cha- 
racter of similar erections in England. 
At Paternd was a castle, built by 
Count Roger in the latter part of the 
eleventh century. 


‘* The keep is the only part which re- 
mains. Itis a huge, oblong pile, very 
lofty, and perfect to the top. The walls 
are extremely thick, built of rubble, with 
ashlar coignes. The door, which seems 
to have been the original entrance, is 
small, on the second story, and was pro- 
bably approached by a moveable stair- 
case.’’—(P. 160.) 


This feature is seen in Guildford 
castle, Surrey, Conisborough, &c. 


‘* At Aderno is another lofty keep,— 
square, and built of rubble, like the one 
at Paternd. All its original walls and 
doors are round headed. Out ofthe great 
hall, in the second story, opens a small 
chapel, in the pointed style; the arch, 
however, of its little apse is circular. The 
principal entrance is an insertion. It is 
pointed, and of a late character.’’»— 
(P. 165.) 

It appears from this chapel that it 
assimilates closely with the keeps at 
London, Hedingham, and elsewhere. 
The existence of Arabic inscriptions 
in several of the churches, might lead 
to the supposition that they were 
originally built for mosques; but this 
circumstance alone cannot be adduced 
as evidence of the fact, as various 
causes may be assigned for their pre- 
sence in such structures. Sometimes 
they have been removed from other 
buildings, as in the following instance: 


‘“‘The Arabic inscriptions on either 
side of the principal entrance, and which 
gave the church (La Nunziatella, at Mes- 
sina) the reputation of having been a 
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mosque, are nothing but the fragments of 
some Saracenic building. They are to 
the honour and glory of Messala, the son 
of Haram, a Saracenic chief; but the sense 
of the inscription is incomplete, as part of 
it is wanting.’’—(P. 124.) 


An inscriptionon the pillars attached 
to the portal of San Francesco di 
Assessi, at Palermo, has evidently 
been taken from a mosque :— 


*¢ On each pillar is inscribed, in Arabic 
characters, an extract from the Koran. 
One of these inscriptions recites the usual 
Mahomedan profession of faith—‘ There 
is no God but God, and Mahomet is bis 
prophet.’ ’’—(P. 31.) 


Or they have been placed there with 
the view of conciliating the Saracenic 
population, as in the ensuing in- 
stance :— 


“ The roof of the Capella Palatina (at 
Palermo) is of wood, fashioned and orna- 
mented in the Saracenic manner. The 
centre is composed of a series of large 
roses and stars, with pendants between 
each; and on the edges of their compart- 
ments are inscriptions in Cuphic cha- 
racters, associating Mahomedan recollec- 
tions with a Christian temple.””—(P. 243.) 


This chapel was built by the Nor- 
man King Roger, and was finished in 
1132, after the dominion of the Sara- 
cens had ceased. The same cause may 
have produced the succeeding inscrip- 
tion :— 


“* On two of the pillars of this church 
(La Mortorana, Palermo) are inscriptions 
in Cuphic characters, but expressive of 
sentiments that belong to the Christian 
as much as to the Mahomedan. It is not 
therefore necessary to conclude that these 

illars ever formed part of a mosque; it 
om equally probable that the inscrip- 
tions were placed there by the Christian 
founder, at a time when Arabic was com- 
monly spoken in the country. This is 
the more probable, as the act of endow- 
ment concludes with exactly the same ex- 
pression which appears on one of the pillars 
—‘God is all sufficient and propitious 
to those who put their trust in him.’ ’’— 
(P. 264.) 


We conclude our remarks with an- 
other extract :— 


‘On the outside of the chapel (the 
Capella Palatina, at Palermo) is inserted 
in the wall an inscription, which records 
the existence of a clock which King Roger 
put ap, at a time when clocks, moved by 
a pendulum, were great rarities. The 
ingcription is in three languages—Latin, 
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Greek, and Arabic; another proof that 

in those days the three languages were 

equally employed in Sicily. The Latin 

inscription is, 

Hoc opus horologii precepit fieri 

Dominus magnificus Rex Rogerius, 

Anno [ncarnationis Domini 1142, 

Anno vero regni ejus 13 feliciter.’’— 
(P. 245.) 

We presume the date has been al- 
tered in the copy, as Arabic numerals 
did not come into common use until 
three centuries subsequent to the above 
date ; if the figures are in the original, 
it deserves great attention. But we 
have no means of ascertaining the fact 
beyond Mr. Knight’s book. 

The student of ancient architecture 
is indebted to Mr. Knight for bringing 
before his notice a class of buildings 
ofa highly interesting character, which, 
in common with the structures of the 
middle ages, are valuable monuments, 
admirably illustrating the history of 
the period in which they were erected. 

A portfolio of plates, beautifully 
coloured, in imitation of the original 
drawings which were made by Mr. 
Moore, an artist of great talent, and 
well known by his accurate and artist- 
like views of foreign buildings, are 
published as an accompaniment to the 
work of Mr. Knight: they represent 
various structures referred to in the 
work, and, independently of their use 
as illustrations, form a very fine col- 
lection of architectural drawings. 


A Description of St. Mary’s. Church, 
Warwick, and the Beauchamp Cha- 
pel. By John Gough Nichols, F.S.A. 
4to. seven folio pletes. 

An Abridgment of the Same, 12mo. 
with a Frontispiece. 


TO the honour paid to the illustri- 
ous dead in former ages are we in- 
debted for some of the most splendid 
examples of architecture and decora- 
tion in this country. Among them, 
the Beauchamp Chapel, the burying- 
place of the powerful Earls of War- 
wick, stands in the foremost rank, 
surpassed only by the gorgeous mau- 
soleum of Henry the Seventh at West- 
minster. Of this chapel and its mo- 
numents, Mr. Gough published a de- 
scription illustrated with plates, taken 
from his learned and voluminous work 
on ‘‘ Sepulchral Monuments,”’ which, 
having been long out of print, the 
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want of an adequate account of this 
noble monument of the fifteenth cen- 
tury has been regretted by the in- 
quiring visitor. To supply this defi- 
ciency has been the object of Mr. 
Nichols’ description; and, although 
the plates previously used in the ‘‘ Se- 
pulchral Monuments” are retained, 
the literary portion of the work is en- 
tirely new. The deficiencies in Mr. 
Gough’s work are amply supplied, and 
the inaccuracies corrected. 

The church of St. Mary, to which 
the Beauchamp Chapel is an appen- 
dage, is for the greater part modern. 
The western portions were destroyed 
by fire in 1694, and the tower and 
main body rebuilt in 1704, and de- 
signed in a corrupt pointed style by 
Sir Christopher Wren. The new works 
are marked by a degree of grandeur 
which they owe to the necessity the 
architect was under of following the 
proportions of the former edifice to 
suit the eastern part which had es- 
caped the fire. 


** The details,’’ it is observed, “ are 
tasteless, incongruous, and deformed; 
and seem strongly to demonstrate into 
what total neglect the pointed style had 
fallen in the augustan age of Anne. 
To the wera at large it may fairly be 
ascribed, for its most eminent architect, 
the great Sir Christopher Wren, was 
counselled on the occasion; but that il- 
lustrious man, whose mind was occupied 
with the simple grandeur of Greece and 
Rome, is known to have despised the 
‘ Gothic’ style ; of his ignorance of which 
he gave another practical proof in the 
towers of Westminster Abbey.”’ 


Mr. Nichols does the justice to the 
memory of our greatest architect to 
remove at least a part of the disgrace 
which the present edifice seems to 
cast upon him, as he informs us 
that ‘‘ the drawings still remain among 
his architectural designs in the li- 
brary of All Souls College, Oxford, 
but it is said they were not adopted, 
except for the tower;” and adds, “‘ that 
the immediate superintendant of the 
rebuilding of Warwick Church was 
John Smith, a native architect of some 
repute.”” Sir Christopher Wren was 
attached to the classical orders of ar- 
chitecture to a degree amounting to 
prejudice; yet there exists evidence 
that he was not blind to the beauties 
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of Gothic architecture, although, fol- 
lowing the spirit of the age in which 
he lived, and the opinions of the men 
with whom he associated, he dis- 
dained to study the style in detail, 
and hence arose the mixture of Italian 
ornament with the pointed form, which 
is displayed in the Westminster towers 
and in Aldermary Church, London, 
in which a fine design, containing 
many excellent features, and show- 
ing what he might have effected, is 
marred by the presence of the deco- 
rations of the “‘ Louis Quatorze” style. 
It follows, then, that there is little for 
the architectural antiquary to admire 
in the church of Warwick ; but in the 
Beauchamp Chapel his most enthu- 
siastic feelings will be fully gratified. 
Of this structure, Mr. Nichols gives 
a full description, together with the 
remains of the painted glass, which are 
but small when compared with the 
quantity which has been destroyed. To 
the eastern window many fragments 
have been removed from the side ones ; 
and although the general effect may 
be an improvement, the antiquary 
cannot but regret the removal of such 
memorials from their original situa- 
tion, which always tends to create a 
confusion. The glass had been de- 
scribed by Mr. Gough, but, with the 
rest of the chapel, ina meagre and 
hasty manner. Mr. Nichols takes as 
his guide, Dugdale’s notice of the win- 
dow in its original state. The figure 
assigned by Mr. Gough and his copy- 
ists to the Founder of the chapel, is 
shown by the help of Dugdale’s en- 
gravings to have been, in truth, the 
portrait of the Duke, his son; the 
Earl occupied a higher iight in the 
window, and his statue is now sup- 
plied by another figure. A number 
of inscriptions remaining in the win- 
dows are given with far greater cor- 
rectness in the present work than in 
its predecessor. 

The monuments are minutely de- 
scribed, and, in particular, the unri- 
valled tomb of Richard Earl of War- 
wick; the fine collection of heraldic 
decorations are blazoned and appro- 
priated ; supplying, in this respect, de- 
ficiencies equally in Gough and the 
description published in Blore’s ‘‘ Mo- 
numental Remains ;” and the statue 


described by Gough as Alice (Mon- 
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tague) wife of Richard Earl of Salis- 
bury, Mr. Nichols shows to be Anne 
Countess of Salisbury in her own 
right, the grand-daughter of the de- 
ceased, the former having no claim to 
the arms of Beauchamp; and the 
bearings on the shield being quarter- 
ings and not impalements. The in- 
scription so curiously interspersed with 
the family badges of the bear and 
ragged staff is more minutely correct 
than in either Dugdale, Gough, or 
Blore. In fact, the latter author con- 
tents himself with copying the first. 

It is here necessary to remark that 
it is far from our wish to disparage 
the works of the older antiquary ; the 
labours of Mr. Gough have been of 
the most infinite service to the student 
of our national antiquities, for no 
writer perhaps has done more to create 
a love and veneration for our national 
antiquities, and a zeal for the in- 
vestigation of their history, than the 
author of the ‘‘ Sepulchral Monu- 
ments.” When it is recollected that 
the study of the remains of ancient 
architecture and decoration was in 
his time neglected, and when the in- 
creased facilities for acquiring know- 
ledge of this branch of antiquities 
which have arisen since his day, are 
taken into consideration, it cannot be 
a matter of surprise that a work now 
written should avoid the errors into 
which an older author has fallen ; we 
only mention these discrepancies to 
show that Mr. Nichols has not con- 
tented himself with blindly following 
an authority, however respectable (not 
even his own godfather the learned 
editor of Camden), but has read and 
investigated before taking up his pen, 
and hence arises the greater accuracy 
of his work. 

In addition to the monuments at 
Warwick, Mr. Nichols has followed 
Gough in appending to his work the 
description of the Chantry Chapel at 
Tewkesbury, commemorative of the 
consort of the founder of the chapel at 
Warwick. <A remarkable direction in 
the Countess’s will has given rise to 
some discussion. Her words are, that 
her tomb should display ‘‘my statue, 
all naked, and nothing on my head but 
mine hair cast backward.” ‘‘ This,” 
Mr. Nichols says, ‘‘ is extraordinary, 
if understood as applying to the whole 
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body, which Dugdale and others have 
done,” and with which we are inclined 
to agree, having met with an example of 
the same kind, which, although of a 
later record, will serve to illustrate the 
Countess’s intention. On the brass 
of Katharine Incent in Berkhamstead 
Church, Hertfordshire, the deceased 
is represented in the same manner as 
the Countess wills her statue to be, 
a naked figure, the hair thrown back- 
ward; it lies on a shroud which is 
drawn across the middle; the only 
difference is, that the garment of Mor- 
tality is gathered upon the head of the 
figure, which, it is to be remarked, 
represents the deceased not as a ca- 
daver, but evidently alive, and was in- 
tended as a representation of penance 
and humility, not uncommon in old 
monuments. 

The very curious agreements for the 
monument of Earl Richard are placed 
in an appendix, and several corrections 
have been made in the copies already 
published from a MS. copy lent to the 
author by R. B. Wheler, Esq. the his- 
torian of Stratford-on-Avon; and from 
the same source has been printed, for 
the first time, an equally curious docu- 
ment, being ‘‘a booke collected of the 
chardges of the chapell in St. Mary’s 
Church in Warwicke, called the Ladye 
Chapell, builded by the executors of 
the Earll of Warwicke Richard Beau- 
champe, there buried, taken out of the 
accompts of Thomas Huggeford, Esq., 
Nicholas Rodye, gent., and Sir Wil- 
liam Barkeswell, present executors of 
the said Earle.” 

These accounts throw light upon 
the wages and prices of materials at 
the time of the erection of the chapel 
and tomb. It is to be regretted that 
they have not been so minutely kept, 
or arranged, as to show what was 
the entire cost of a “‘ great image of 
latten,”” lying on the tomb, which 
William Austen, citizen and founder, 
of London, contracted to cast and 
make for xli. and Bartholomew Lam- 
bespring, Dutchman, and goldsmith of 
London, agreed to gild, burnish, and 
polish, for a sum not exactly defined, 
but considerably above the cost of 
founding the statue. Who the sculp- 
tor was who designed and finished 
the effigy, and what he was paid, is 
lost in oblivion, 
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Another valuable appendix is a cata- 
logue of the successive generations of 
the Earls of Warwick, drawn in a 
chronological series, with a statement 
of their places of sepulture and existing 
monuments. This, though a simple 
and obvious arrangement, we believe 
has not been done before; and it 
would be so useful if applied to the 
whole of the ancient peerage, that we 
shall extract it, in order to make the 
plan more generally known : 


‘* Series of the Houses of Beauchamp, 
Neville, and Plantagenet, Earis of 
Warwick, with the places of their 
sepulture and monuments. (The Roman 
figures denote the Generations.) 


**T. William de Beauchamp, the first of 
that name, Earl of Warwick; died 1268, 
buried in the Grey Friars’ church, Wor- 
cester. Isabella his Countess, sister and 
heiress of William Mauduit, Earl of War- 
wick ; died 12. ., buried in Cokehill nun- 
nery, Worcestershire. 

‘* II. William de Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick ; died 1298, buried at the Grey 
Friars, Worcester. Matilda (Fitz Geff- 
rey) his Countess; died 1301, buried in 
the Grey Friars’ church, Worcester. 

‘¢ III. Guy de Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick; died 1315; buried at Bordesley 
Abbey, co. Worcester. Alicia (Tony) his 
Countess (remarried to William de la 
Zouche of Mortimer, buried at Tewkes- 
bury; having married secondly Alianor, 
dowager Countess of Gloucester, widow 
of Edward the Second’s favourite Hugh 
Despenser) ; she died 1325. 

‘© 1V. Thomas de Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, K.G.; died 1369, buried in St. 
Mary’s church, Warwick. (Monument in 
Plates I, and II.) Katharine (Mortimer) 
his Countess; died 1369; buried with 
her husband. (Effigy in Plate I.) 

“TV. Sir John Beauchamp, K.G. younger 
brother to Earl Thomas; died 1360; 
buried at St. Paul’s cathedral, London. 
(Effigy engraved in Dugdale’s St. Paul's) 

‘“V. Sir Guy de Beauchamp (eldest son 
of Earl Thomas) ; died 1351; buried at 
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Vendéme.* Philippa (Ferrars) his wife ; 
survived him, and took an oath of per- 
petual chastity. (Brass plate in Necton 
church, Suffolk; engraved in Cotman’s 
Suffolk Brasses.t) 

‘*'V. Thomas de Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, K.G. died 1401; buried in St. 
Mary’s, Warwick. (Brass Figure in Plate 
III.) Margaret (Ferrars) his wife, died 
1406 ; buried in St. Mary’s, Warwick. 
(Figure in same Plate.) 

“VI, Ricnarp Eart or WAarRwIck, 
K.G. Regent of France, died 1439; 
buried in the centre of the Beauchamp 
Chapel, which was erected for that pur- 
pose, and the subject of the beautiful 
Effigy in Plates IV. and V. Elizabeth 
(Berkeley) his first Countess; buried at 
Kingswood Abbey, Gloucestershire.} Isa- 
bella (Despenser) his second Countess ; 
died 1439; buried at Tewkesbury. (Monu- 
mental Chapel in Plate VII.) 

‘« VII. Henry Beauchamp, Duke of War- 
wick ; died 1446; buried at Tewkesbury 
(no monument). Cecily (Neville) his 
Duchess; died 1450; buried at Tewkes- 
bury (no monument). 

‘* VIII. Anne their only daughter, died 
1449, aged 6; buried at Reading abbey.§ 

‘¢ VIT. Anne (Beauchamp) Countess of 
Salisbury and Warwick, sister and heiress 
to Duke Henry; died 14.. Richard 
Neville, Earl of Salisbury and Warwick, 
K.G. her husband; slain at Barnet field 
1470. 

‘* VITI. Isabella (Neville) their daughter 
and heiress, Duchess of Clarence; died 
1476; buried at Tewkesbury (no monu- 
ment). George Plantagenet, Duke of 
Clarence, K.G. Earl of Warwick in right 
of his wife, murdered in the Tower 1477 ; 
buried at Tewkesbury (no monument). 

**1TX. Edward Plantagenet, Earl of War- 
wick ; beheaded 1499 (being the last male 
of that royal house); buried at Bisham 
abbey, Berks. 


“* The Family of Dudley, Earis of War- 
wick, Leicester, &c. 


‘¢ TI, John Dudley, Duke of Northum- 
berland, and Earl of Warwick, K.G. ; be- 
headed 1553; buried at St. Peter’s 





* There was a monument for him there, with ‘‘ his statue on it finely carved, and 
over his harness a surcoat of arms’’ (Dugdale), bearing this inscription—‘ Icy gist 
monseigneur Guy de Beauchamp, einne fieux de tres noble et puissant home mon- 
seigneur Thomas de Beauchamp, conte de Warrewyke, Mareschal d’Engleterre, qui 


trespassa l’an MCCC]j. le xxvii) jour d’ Averill. 


Priez pur l’ame de li.’’ 


+ Mr. J. G. Nichols will perceive we have added this monument; of which, it 


seems, he was not aware. Rev. 


¢ ‘‘ I will that a goodly tombe of marble be erected in the Abbey of Kingswood, 
in Gloucestershire, on the grave of Elizabeth my first wife.’’—Will of the Earl. 
§ Being in ward to William de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, she died at his manor of 


Harpenden, in Hertfordshire. 
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chapel, Tower of London. Jane (Guil- 
ford) his Duchess; died 1555; buried at 
Chelsea, Middlesex; monument there, 
with a small brass: plate representing her- 
self and four daughters; another which 
represented her husband and sons being 
lost. (Engraved in Faulkner's Chelsea.) 

‘“‘ IJ. Ambrose Dudley, Earl of War- 
wick, K.G.; died 1596; effigy in the 
Beauchamp, Chapel. (described before). 
Anne Whorwood, his first wife. Eliza- 
beth Tailboys, his second wife. Anne 
Russell, his third wife; married 1565; 
died 1604 ; effigy at Chenies, Bucks. 

““TI. Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
K.G.; died 1588; effigy in the Beau- 
champ Chapel (described inp. 21). Amy 
Robsart, his first wife; died 15—, buried 
at Cumnor, Berkshire (no monument). 
Lettice Knolles (dowager Countess of 
Essex), his second wife; died 1634; effi- 
gy in the Beauchamp Chapel. 

*‘ III. Robert Lord Denbigh, his only 
legitimate son; died 1584; effigy in the 
Beauchamp Chapel. 

“‘ III. Sir Robert Dudley, base son of 
the Earl of Leicester, by Douglas dowa- 
ger Lady Sheffield ; created a Duke by the 
Emperor Ferdinand []. and styled Duke 
of Northumberland; died 1650, and 
buried at Florence. Alice Leigh his wife, 
ereated Duchess Dudley, by Charles IT. 
in 1668 ; died 1669, aged 90; buried in 
Stoneleigh church, co. Warwick. (Effigy 
there, engraved in Dugdale’s Warwick- 
shire.) 

‘© 'Pheir children :— 

“TV. Lady Alicia Dudley, died 1621; 
buried at Stoneleigh. (Effigy with her 
mother’s.) 

“TV. Lady Katharine, wife of Sir Richard 
Leveson, K.B.; died 1673, buried at 
Trentham, Staffordshire. (Tablet in the 
Beauchamp Chapel.) 

““TV. Lady Frances, wife of Sir Gilbert 
Knyveton, of Mercaston, co. Derby, Bart. 

“TV. Lady Anne, wife of Sir Robert 
Holborne.’’ 

It will now be seen that this publi- 
cation is not only to be viewed in the 
fight of a guide to the Beauchamp 
Chapel, but as a work replete with 
antiquarian information. It is highly 
creditable to the author to have given 
so much valuable matter in the com- 
pass of forty pages: and much is it 
to be wished that every structure of 
a similar nature may receive an equally 
able illustration. 


History of England, vol. 1. By Thomas 
Keightley. 12mo. 
IT is of importance to the interests 
of literature to have compendious sum- 
8 





maries and abridgments of its great 
and valuable works. The learned will 
use them as synoptical tables of re- 
ference ; the common readers will find 
in them as much as they desire to 
know, perhaps as much as they can in- 
vestigate with advantage. The Greeks 
and Romans, our masters of the his- 
toric style, had numerous abridgments 
of their larger works; and several 
very judicious and elegant compen- 
diums remain, bringing with them 
the additional advantage of their 
being representatives of great origi- 
nal histories that have perished. In 
our own country, though we abound 
in most curious and useful histories, 
from Bede and the Saxon Chroniclers 
downwards to the present day; and 
though we have many original works 
of great intelligence and research, yet 
we have been sadly deficient in shorter 
and more succinct relations: many of 
the books of this kind used in schools 
and seminaries, bearing as much re- 
semblance to real histories, as a daub 
upon a japan tea-board does to the 
inspired creations of a Claude or Ca- 
racci. But granting that we possessed 
such a work composed half a century 
since, and supposing also that it pos- 
sessed the required merits and quali- 
fications to recommend it,—it must 
every day be falling back and becom- 
ing less and less useful, as the stores 
of historical knowledge are every day 
receiving fresh accessions, and as new 
facts must materially affect the opi- 
nions that were formed, and the con- 
clusions that were previously drawn. 
Since the days of Goldsmith the acces- 
sion to the stores of history from the 
publication of State Records, Family 
Papers, Memoirs, Letters, to say 
nothing of large and laborious histories 
like those of Henry, Laing, Turner, 
and Lingard, has been far greater than 
at any previous time ; and without the 
additional knowledge which they have 
imparted, and the views they have 
suggested, any general view of our 
constitutional and civil history would 
be most imperfect. This desideratum 
Mr. Keightley has now supplied, or 
rather is in the act of supplying; and 
we really know no one to whom we 
could more willingly commit so hon- 
ourable and so important a task, 
whether we consider the general abili- 
ty with which his previous works are 
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executed, his diligence in collecting 
materials, and his judgment and in- 
tegrity in using them. We do not 
know who first said ‘‘ that an historian 
should be of no party ;” but whoever 
he was, we neither envy the originality 
of his observation, nor agree in its 
propriety and truth. He who is ofno 
party has formed no opinion, and 
whoever has himself not formed any 
judgment on the great points of im- 
portance that have come before him ; 
on the motives, the influence, and the 
consequences of human conduct, on 
the principles by which men have 
been guided, and the ends they have 
desired to attain, would be but a blind 
and sorry guide through the varied 
field of historical information. Facts 
are of no value, but as they furnish the 
materials of opinions; what we want 
in a historian is, that he should 
represent the circumstances he engages 
to narrate with veracity, collect them 


with care and circumspection, and: 


comment on them with temperance, 
and without any fraudulent and so- 
phistical perversion. With such pro- 


visoes, let him hold what opinions he 


may, it matters not, for the cause of 
truth will advance, and the great and 
useful purposes of history will be ful- 
filled. We have read Mr. Keightley’s 
volume, and we pronounce it to be 
eminently the best, we almost mean 
to say, the only compendious History 
of England that isextant. The author 
has availed himself of the labours of 
all his predecessors, and we see little 
that has escaped his observation. His 
reflections are candid, sensible, and 
judicious ; his sentiments on contro- 
verted points expressed with that pro- 
priety and moderation which alone 
command respect and attention; his 
style is clear, plain, and suitable to 
the subject : and we think that a just 
and sound constitutional feeling per- 
vades the work. All we have to ob- 
serve on particular points are most 
trifling indeed. 

P. 125. For Farnham in Suffolk, 
we believe the author ought to have 
written Fornham St. Genevieve, near 
Bury St.Edmund’s. There is no place 
called Farnham in the county. 

P. 330. ‘* We are told of a dilemma 
used by the Chancellor Morton on 
this occasion, which some called his 
fork, others his crutch.” Here Mr. 

Gent. Mac. Voi. X. 
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Keightley has followed Hume and 
others in an error arising from igno- 
rance ofan obsolete expression. Crutch 
is not the proper word, but croéch, 
which is a fork, and is used in the 
eastern counties universally in the 
present day ;—a crotch stick, a crotch 
branch of a tree, the crotch of the 
human body, are words of daily and 
hourly occurrence. We have seen 
this mistake in many histories copied 
one from another, and it is as well to 
put an end to it. Wedo not know the 
original book from which the phrase is 
taken; but there crotch and not crutch 
will undoubtedly be found. Those 
writers who used the old word, used 
crotch; those who adopted the late 
form of expression substituted fork, 
but they meant one and the same 
thing. 

P. 413. ‘He now openly aimed at 
the Queen.” This was Queen Katha- 
rine Parr: but Mr. Keightley has not 
previously mentioned her name or 
marriage, and the reader is at loss to 
know to whom he alludes. 

P. 449. ‘*A more humane and en- 
lightened historian.” Why not give 
his name? 

P. 465. We are glad to see Mr. 
Keightley summing up the character 
of Gardiner with more candour and far 
better judgment than most of his pre- 
decessors. There was much (not 
something) in his conduct to respect. 

P, 512. We do not quite approve the 
idiom in the sentence, ‘‘but liberty was 
offered to her if she would resign her 
crown, or associate her son with her 
in the government, Murray to have the 
regency during the prince’s minority.” 

P. 515. ‘On the moral virtues of 
the regent,”’ the less said the better : 
he himself, in his last hours, confessed 
and lamented the great looseness of 
his life. 

P. 557. ‘The Queen animated her 
soldiers,’ &c. There is reason to 
suppose that the English soldiers, 
mostly raw levies, would have been 
totally unequal to the desperate con- 
flict that would have ensued with 
the veteran legions of the Prince of 
Parma and of Spain. And it was the 
strong confidence in their own military 
superiority that made the Spaniards 
approach our shores with all their pre- 
pared insignia of victory. Thus the 
storm that — the Armada was 
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indeed providential ; for who could as- 
sign a limit to thedisasters which would 
have ensued, had these experienced 
and warlike troops once landed, under 
the command of their brave and skilful 
leaders. 


Historie of the Arrivall of Edward IV. 
in England and the Finall Reco- 
uerye of his Kingdomes from Henry 
VI. A.D. M.CCCC.LXXI. Edi- 
ted by John Bruce, Esq. F.S.A. 
[Being the first publication of the 
Camden Society.] Small 4to. 


THE formation of the Camden So- 
ciety, which we announced in our 
Magazine for April, p. 407, has been 
attended with such happy auspices— 
the list of its members has filled so 
rapidly, and at the same time with so 
many distinguished names, that its 
present success and its powers of use- 
fulness need no longer be doubted; 
and all that can be wanting to its en- 
tire and permanent prosperity, is a 
judicious selection and a well-sustain- 
ed succession of interesting works, to 
support as nearly as possible the ex- 
pectations to which its early announce- 
ments have given birth. 

The first publication of the Society 
is a short but very important histo- 
rical narrative, relating to one of the 
most critical periods that occurred 
during the struggles of York and Lan- 
caster. The editor, in some intro- 
ductory observations, has discussed 
its merits, and pointed out its value, 
in a most judicious and satisfactory 
manner. After noticing that the five 
principal historical authorities for the 
period under consideration are the 
Second Continuation of the history of 
Croyland, the chronicler Fabyan, an 
anonymous writer in Leland’s Collec- 
tanea, Polydore Vergil, and Philip de 
Comines, whose various qualities he 
describes, Mr. Bruce proceeds to re- 
mark :— 


‘The present narrative has higher 
claims to authority than any of those I 
have noticed. It was written upon the 
spot; immediately after the events to 
which it relates; by some person pos- 
sessed of full means of knowledge; and 
it will be seen that it was adopted by Ed- 
ward IV. as an accurate relation of his 
achievements. All the other narratives 


either emanated from partisans of ‘ the 
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adverse faction,’ or were written after 
the subsequent triumph of the House of 
Lancaster, when it would not have been 
prudent—perhaps not safe—to publish 
any thing which tended to relieve the 
Yorkists from the weight of popular 
odium which attached to the real or sup- 
posed crimes of their leaders. We have 
here an authorised relation put forth by 
the Yorkists themselves, and giving their 
own account of the events upon which 
many of the heavy charges brought against 
their ‘ house’ have been founded. 

‘‘The author says of himself, that he 
was a servant of Edward the Fourth, and 
that he ‘ presently saw in effect a great 
parte of his exploytes, and the resydewe 
knew by true relation of them that were 
present at every tyme;’—(p. 1.) and 
these assertions are corroborated, not 
merely by the narrative itself, which 
possesses all the characteristics of a re- 
lation of an eye-witness, but in a sin- 
gular manner also by a communication 
made to the Society of Antiquaries in the 
year 1220.”’ 


The document here alluded to is 
preserved in the records of the town 
of Ghent, and there is no doubt that 
it is a copy of the communication 
transmitted by King Edward himself 
to his friends on the Continent, and 
that communication proves to be an 
abridgment (though “lifeless, unin- 
teresting, and almost useless for his- 
torical purposes”’) of the more impor- 
tant work now published. 


‘¢If we inquire further whether its con- 
tents be of sufficient importance to jus- 
tify its publication, the result will be 
most satisfactory. The events to which 
it relates have few parallels in history. 
A fugitive and an exile, Edward IV. at 
the commencement of the year 1471, 
seemed to have lost all present chance of 
restoration. The imbecility of the actual 
monarch was amply compensated by the 
vigour of the Earl of Warwick, the prin- 
cipal Regent, a nobleman whose import- 
ance both parties in the state had by 
turns seen ample reason to appreciate, 
and whose present measures gave suffi- 
cient indication of the energy with which 
he was prepared to defend the throne he 
had raised. The inhabitants of the east- 
ern coast, from the Thames to the bor- 
ders of Scotland, were raised and arrayed 
to oppose any hostile landing ; the Duke 
of Clarence, one of Edward’s brothers, 
was bound to the restored dynasty by 
being associated, according to some of 
the authorities, with the Earl of Warwick 
in the regency, by a marriage with War- 
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wick’s elder daughter, and by a parlia- 
mentary entailment of the crown upon 
him, in exclusion of his elder brother, in 
case of failure of the descendants of 
Henry VI.; and the new order of things 
was further strengthened, and the three 
great families of Lancaster, York, and 
Neville bound together, as it were, with 
a triple cord, by the union of the Prince 
of Wales with Warwick’s younger daugh- 
ter, the sister of the Duchess of Cla- 
rence. Nor was there wanting that 
only sure foundation for the throne— 
the affection of the great majority of 
the people. The simplicity and meek 
piety of Henry; the generous hospitality 
of Warwick; the hard fortunes of the 
youthful Prince of Wales; the licen- 
tiousness of Edward the Fourth’s life ; 
his undignified marriage; and the un- 
popularity of his friend Worcester, ‘ the 
butcher of England;’ all these circum- 
stances, operating upon various classes of 
the community, produced a wide-spread 
feeling in favour of the cause of Henry 


‘The aspect of affairs upon the Con- 
tinent seemed equally encouraging to the 
House of Lancaster. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy, the only prince to whom Edward 
could look for support, was little likely 
to enter warmly into his cause; for, al- 
though married to his sister, he was con- 
nected by relationship with Henry VI. 
and was involved in a war with France, 
which would become doubly perilous if, 
upon any opposition to the Lancastrian 
party, the influence of England were 
thrown into the scale against him. 

“Whilst every thing seemed thus se- 
cure and prosperous, Queen Margaret 
and the Prince of Wales prepared to pass 
into England. Warwick went to the sea 
coast to receive them; and, if they had 
landed at that time, their progress to the 
capital would have resembled a triumph. 
Detained on the coast of Normandy from 
February until April by the unusual bois- 
terousness of the weather, they at length, 
with some difficulty, secured a landing 
at Weymouth ; and what were the tidings 
with which they were greeted? That, 
amidst the tempests by which they had 
been detained, Edward and a small band 
of followers had landed in the north 
amongst a people up in arms to oppose 
him, but whom he had deceived by false 
representations of the purpose of his 
coming ; that he had obtained possession 
of the metropolis and of the person of 
the King; that Clarence—‘ false, fleet- 
ing, perjured Clarence ’—had deserted the 
cause of Lancaster; that a great battle 
had been fought ; and that Warwick, the 
centre of all their hopes, had been de- 
feated and killed,” 


From the battle of Barnet, at which 
the King-maker closed his versatile 
career, the narrative continues, de- 
scribing the decisive field of Tewkes- 
bury, the assault of the bastard Faucon- 
berg upon London, and the death of 
the deposed King Henry, concluding 
three days after his death with the re- 
ception to King Edward’s mercy of 
the rebels in Kent. This was on the 
26th of May, and the narrative com- 
prehends altogether a period of nearly 
three months. 

Edward had first sailed from Flush- 
ing on the 2d of March, and aftera 
perilous passage of twelve days, at 
length landed with a handful of fol- 
lowers at Ravenspurn, on the north 
bank of the Humber, ‘‘even in thesame 
place where sometime the Usurpowr 
Henry of Derby, aftar called Kynge 
Henry the IV. landed, after his exile, 
contrary and to the disobeysance of his 
sovereigne lorde Kynge Richard the 
II.” A gentleman of Holderness, 
named Martin at Sea, or De la Mere,* 
was at the head of the armed forces of 
the district, in the name of King 
Henry, but he failed to make any re- 
sistance, in consequence, as is acknow- 
ledged by this Yorkist historian, of 
Edward and his followers deceptively 
concealing his purpose of recovering 
the throne, and asserting that he 
merely came to claim his hereditary 
dukedom of York. On similar grounds, 
the citizens of York and others per- 
mitted the invader to pass: the Mar- 
quis of Montacute, then lying in the 
castle of Pomfret, did the same, being 
even supposed to be secretly favourable 
to the cause of Edward, though he 
was the brother of the Earl of War- 
wick, and shortly after slain with him 
at Barnet: and what is said of the 
tenants of the Earl of Northumber- 
land, is particularly curious as illus- 
trative of the feudal dependance of the 
times : 


‘‘ Grete partye of [the] noble men and 
comons in thos parties were towards 
th’erle of Northumbarland, and would 
not stire with any lorde or noble man 
other than with the sayde Earle, or at 
leaste by his commandement. And, for 





* We may remark that in Thompson’s 
Ocellum Promontorium is an engraving of 
a monument in a neighbouring church, as- 
cribed to this individual, but the style of its 
architecture is in reality of another age, 
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soo muche as he sat still, in suche wise 
that yf the Marques wolde have done his 
besines to have assembled them in any 
manier qwarell, neithar for his love, 
whiche they bare hym non, ne for any 
commandement of higher auctoritie, they 
ne wolde in no cawse, ne qwarell, have 
assisted hym. Wherein it may right well 
appere, that the said Erle, in this behalfe, 
dyd the Kynge right gode and notable 
service, and, as it is deemed in the con- 
ceipts of many men, he cowthe nat hav 
done hym any beter service, ne not 
thowghe he had openly declared hym selfe 
extremly parte-takar with the Kynge in 
his rightwys qwarell, and, for that entent, 
have gatheryd and assemblyd all the peo- 
ple that he might have made; for, how be 
it he loved the Kynge trewly and parfect- 
ly, as the Kynge thereof had certayne 
knowledge, and wolde, as of himselfe and 
all his power, have served hym trwely, 
yet was it demyd, and lykly it was to be 
trewe, that many gentlemen, and othar, 
whiche would have be araysed by him, 
woulde not so fully and extremly have de- 
termyned them selfe in the Kyng’s right 
and qwarell as th’erle wolde have done 
hymselfe, havynge in theyr freshe remem- 
braunce, how that the Kynge, at the first 
entrie-winning of his right to the Royme 
and Crowne of England, had and won a 
great battaile in those same parties, where 
there Maistar, th’erlls fathar, was slayne, 
many of theyr fathars, theyr sonns, theyr 
britherne, and kynsemen, and othar many 
of theyr neighbowrs, wherefore, and nat 
without cawse, it was thowght that they 
cowthe nat have borne verrey good will, and 
done theyr best service, to the Kynge, at 
this tyme, andin this quarell. And so it 
may be resonably judged that this was a 
notable good service, and politiquely done, 
by th’erle.” 


The “ great battaile’’ heie referred 


to was that fought at Towton; the 
mention of which, and the general sub- 
ject of feudal dependence, leads us to 
notice a remark of Dr. Whitaker in his 
History of Craven, that “Lord Clifford 
must have been accompanied to Tow- 
ton by the flower of Craven; yet, 
though one half of the Lancastrian 
army was cut off, [ cannot discover a 
Craven name among the slain.” Lord 
Clifford was slain the day before the 
battle by an arrow discharged from an 
ambush ; and Dr. Whitaker also re- 
marks, that “the following night was 
an interval of busy and anxious prepa- 
ration, and the event of the battle left 
the surviving followers of Clifford no 
leisure to celebrate his obsequics,” 
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But is not the circumstance that this 
observant historian has pointed out, 
that the name of no follower of the 
Cliffords occurs in the lists of the 
slain, a presumptive proof that the men 
of Westmerland, when they had lost 
their leader, no longer deemed it in- 
cumbent upon them to join the Lan- 
castrian army, but rather felt it to be 
their duty to carry homewards the 
remains of their departed chief? 

On the tragic deaths of Edward 
Prince of Wales, at Tewkesbury, and 
of King Henry at London, which have 
given rise to such well-known “ his- 
toric doubts,”” and so much consequent 
discussion, this Yorkist chronicler 
states, 

‘¢ Edward, called Prince, was taken 
fleing to the townewards and slayne in the 
fielde ;”’ 
and of the latter event, 

‘¢ The certaintie of all whiche [the fatal 
events at Tewkesbury] came to the know- 
ledge of the sayd Henry, late called Kyng, 
being in the Tower of London ; not hav- 
ynge, afore that, knowledge of the said 
matars, he took it to so great dispite, ire, 
and indignation, that, of pure displeasure 
and melencoly, he dyed the xxiij. day of 
the monithe of May.”’ 

Mr. Bruce remarks upon these sub- 
jects :— 

“‘The deaths of the Prince of Wales 
and Henry VI. are popularly considered 
to constitute deep blots upon the escut- 
cheon of the House of York; and, al- 
though the acuteness of some modern 
writers has a little shaken the general 
faith in the justice of the share in those 
deaths attributed to the Duke of Glou- 
cester, it has not at all affected the almost 
universal belief that those Princes were 
murdered—and murdered through the in- 
strumentality of the heads of the House of 
York. * * * In the notes, I 
have brought together the statements of 
the various contemporary authorities re- 
lating to the deaths of the Prince and 
Henry VI.; and the juxta-position will 
not only be useful to those who are de- 
sirous to approximate towards the truth, 
but, by displaying the contradictions be- 
tween the existing authorities, will be 
found to prove the importance of obtain- 
ing further information.”’ 

With one further extract from the 
curious narrative before us, we must 
conclude. The belief in a miraculous 
interference of heaven in favour of a 
cause polluted by violence and treach- 
ery, if not by unblushing murder, is 4 
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singular example of the deep and gross 
superstition of the times :— 


“ On the Satarday, the Kynge [Ed- 
ward], with all his hooste, came to a towne 
called Daventre, where the Kynge, with 
greate devocion, hard all divine service 
upon the morne, Palme-Sonday, in the 
parishe churche, wher God, and Seint 
Anne, shewyd a fayre miraele; a goode 
pronostique of good aventure that aftar 
shuld befall unto the Kynge by the hand 
of God, and mediation of that holy matron 
Seynt Anne. For, so it was, that, afore 
that tyme, the Kynge, beinge out of his 
realme, in great trowble, thowght, and 
hevines, for the infortwne and adversitie 
that was fallen hym, full often, and spe- 
cially upon the sea, he prayed to God, owr 
Lady, and Seint George, and, amonges 
othar saynts, he specially prayed Seint 
Anne to helpe hym, where that he pro- 
mysed, that, at the next tyme that it 
shuld hape hym to se any ymage of Seint 
Anne, he shuld therto make his prayers, 
and gyve his offeringe, in the honor and 
worshipe of that blessyd Saynte. So it 
fell, that, the same Palme Sonday, the 
Kynge went in procession, and all the 
people aftar, in goode devotion, as the 
service of that daye askethe, and, whan 
the processyon was comenintothechurche, 
and, by ordar of the service, were comen 
to that place where the vale shulbe drawne 
up afore the Roode, that all the people 
shall honor the Roode, with the anthem, 
Ave, three tymes begon, in a pillar of the 
churche, directly aforne the place where 
the Kynge knelyd, and devowtly honoryd 
the Roode, wasalytle ymage of Seint Anne, 
made of alleblastar, standynge fixed to the 
piller, closed and clasped togethars with 
four bordes, small, payntyd, and gowynge 
rownd abowt the image, in manar of a 
compas, lyke as it is to see comonly, and 
all abowt, where as suche ymages be wont 
to be made for to be solde and set up in 
churches, chapells, crosses, and oratories, 
in many placis. And this ymage was thus 
shett, closed, and clasped, accordynge to 
the rulles that, in all the churchis of 
England, be observyd, all ymages to be 
hid from Ashe Wednesday to Estarday in 
the mornynge. And so the sayd ymage 
had bene from Ashwensday to that tyme. 
And even sodaynly, at that season of the 
service, the bords compassynge the ymage 
about gave a great crak, and a little 
openyd, whiche the Kynge well per- 
ceyved and all the people about hym. 
And anon, aftar, the bords drewe and 
closed togethars agayne, withowt any mans 
hand, or touchinge, and, as thowghe it 
had bene a thinge done with a violence, 
with a gretar might it openyd all abrod, 
and so the ymage stode, open and disco- 
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vert, in syghtof all the people there beynge 
The Kynge, this seinge, thanked and ho- 
noryd God, and Seint Anne, takynge it 
for a good signe, and token of good and 
prosperous aventure that God wold send 
hym in that he had to do, and, remem- 
bringe his promyse, he honoryd God, and 
Seint Anne, in that same place, and gave 
his offrings. All thos, also, that were 
present and sawe this worshippyd and 
thanked God and Seint Anne, there, and 
many offeryd ; takyng of this signe, shewed 
by the power of God, good hope of theyr 
good spede for to come.’’ 


We shall only further give our opi- 
nion, and we cannot express it better 
than in the Editor’s own words, that 


‘* The interest which attaches to the 
persons and situations of the chief actors 
in these events; the controversies to 
which the events themselves have given 
rise ; the picture they present of the state 
of moral degradation to which the English 
people were reduced by the long civil 
war,—to which alone Edward’s rapid 
recovery of the throne and the success of 
the deceptions and crimes by which it 
was accompanied are to be attributed,— 
are quite sufficient to justify the addition 
to our historical authorities of a writer 
whose means of information were more 
ample, and whose narrative is anterior in 
date to any that we possess.’’ 





A Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
guage, containing the Accentuation, 
the Grammatical Inflexions, the Irre- 
gular Words, &c. &c. with a Preface 
on the Origin and Connexion of the 
Germanic Tongues, a Map of Lan- 
guages, and the Essentials of Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar. By the Rev. J. 
Bosworth, LL.D. Royal 8vo. Long- 
man. 1838. pp. ceviii + 722. 


WE are very glad to see that, at 
last, the great difficulty which lay in 
the way of a more general study of the 
Anglo-Saxon language is cleared up 
by the appearance of a portable and 
useful dictionary. The volume we have 
now before us is, we believe, the work 
of many years, during which Dr. Bos- 
worth has been most industriously col- 
lecting together and incorporating not 
only all that has been done before, but 
he has also added much from his own 
collections, and from the private col- 
lections of his friends. All the old dic- 
tionaries, of which there are only one or 
two, are so incomplete as to be of very 
little use to scholars in the language, 
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not to speak of their great rarity, with 
the exceptionof theexpensiveandcum- 
bersome dictionary by Lye and Man- 
ning, which also is not without nume- 
rous defects. Dr. Bosworth’s diction- 
ary, at a very moderate price, and ina 
most convenient form, contains all that 
is requisite in the former dictionaries, 
not excepting Lye’s; and we should 
judge, by the hasty examination which 
we have yet been able to bestow upon 
it, nearly twice as many words. 

To his Dictionary, Dr. Bosworth has 
prefixed a long introduction of upwards 
of two hundred closely-printed pages, 
on the different branches of the Ger- 
manic tribe of languages, in which 
there is very much curious and valu- 
able matter brought together, which, 
from being spread over many expen- 
sive volumes in our own country, or 
contained in rare volumes in foreign 
languages, is otherwise inaccessible to 
the general reader, besides much that 
is entirely new. What is also of great 
utility, he gives the history of each 
language, -with lists of the works 
written in it at different periods or in 
different dialects, and of the books 
which treat upon it. Thus, under the 
head of Anglo-Saxon, we have spe- 
cimens of the chief English provin- 
cial dialects, with a copious list of 
books which have been published con- 
cerning them. The long treatise on the 
Friesic language, and its comparison 
with the Anglo-Saxon, by the author’s 
friend Mr. Halbertsma, is exceedingly 
curious and valuable. There is strong 
reason for supposing that a portion of 
our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, and par- 
ticularly the men of Kent, came from 
Friesland, and on this account it is 
very desirable to know something of 
the Old Kentish dialect. Fortunately 
there is in the British Museum a MS. 
of the fourteenth century written in it, 
and we hope that before long it will be 
published. 

The account of the Friesic tongue is 
followed by that of the rest of the Low 
German languages; the Old-Saxon, in 
which was written, in the early part 
of the ninth century, the Heliand, and 
ata later period the famous poem of 
Reineke Vos (Reynard the Fox) ; and 
the Dutch, in all its varieties. Then 
comes the Gothic. Next we have the 
High German, with all its numerous 
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literary productions and its different 
dialects. 

This part of the introduction closes 
with the chapter on the Scandinavian 
family, the Icelandic, the Old Danish, 
the Swedish, &c., and is followed by 
some chapters on general philology. A 
second introduction contains the essen- 
tials of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, with 
an outline of the systems of Rask and 
Grimm. 

At the end of the volume are some 
very valuable indexes. On the whole, 
werecommendthis Dictionary strongly, 
and we hope and trust that there will 
soon be a call for a second edition. 
We ought to mention that, in order to 
make it as accessible as possible, the 
Dictionary may be had without the first 
Introduction, at only one half the price 
of the whole. 


Lympsfield and its Environs, and the 
Old Oak Chair. George, Wester- 
ham. 8vo. 


THIS isa series of views of inte- 
resting objects in the vicinity of a 
Kentish village, accompanied with 
brief but tasteful descriptions. Its 
original was a MS. illustrated with 
drawings, contributed to a fancy fair 
held by the ladies of Lympsfield in 
1832; this pleasing volume was pur- 
chased by the late Samuel Welch, esq. 
of Dunsdale; upon whose death, as it 
was likely to leave the neighbourhood, 
the bookseller of Westerham obtained 
permission to multiply and publish 
the copies, of which one is now before 
us. The drawings, now printed in 
lithography, are chiefly representa- 
tions of the residences of the neigh- 
bouring gentry; and the subjects are, 
Dunsdale, Lympsfield village, Titsey 
Place (once the seat of a branch of 
the Greshams, those Barings of an 
elder day), Squerries, Chart’s Edge, 
Barrow-Green House, Tanridge Priory, 
Rook’s Nest, Tenchley’s, and Lymps- 
field church. In his notice of Chart’s 
Edge, the writer speaks with extra- 
ordinary freedom of the pursuits of 
‘Mr. Antiquary Streatfeild,” a li- 
berty which nothing but the most in- 
timate friendship could justify ; and 
in the preface it seems to be intimated 
that the gentleman in question has 
lately been more occupied in the 
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“erection of a Gothic wing at Chart’s 
Edge, designed to contain the works 
of literature and art which its owner 
has accumulated beyond the means 
of accommodation in his present li- 
brary,” than in the labours of his 
History of Kent. We trust, however, 
that he will now have “ ample space 
and verge enough” to arrange all his 
valuable materials, and pursue his 
great work without inconvenience. 


‘¢ The chief value,’’ it is well remarked 
in the preface, ‘‘ of this little volume will 
consist, not in any statistical or topogra- 
phical information, which it might be 
expected to contain; but in the moral 
and social picture which it gives, of a 
district, rich alike in the beauties of na- 
ture, and in the cultivation, among its 
residents, of those qualities which enhance 
every other attraction, and the absence 
of which nothing could compensate.’’ 


However, we shall quote one of the 
descriptions, as a specimen of the 
playful grace with which they, as well 
as the drawings, are sketched. 


“¢ SaueRRiES.—The family which af- 
fixed its name to this estate, became ex- 
tinct in the male line in the reign of 
Edward IV. when Margaret Squerrie con- 
veyed its inheritance to the Crowmers of 
Tunstall,in Kent. The next family which 
made it their residence for any length of 
time was that of Beresford, from a younger 
branch of which sprang the Earls of Ty- 
rone, &c. In the convulsed times of the 
Rebellion andRevolution, it was in thetrane 
sient possession of those of Strode, Lam- 
barde, Leach, Crispe, and Villiers; and 
probably during the ownership of the lat- 
ter, saw the present noble fabric replace 
the ancient mansion. We say ‘ probably,’ 
for tradition assigns the building to Secre- 
tary Craggs, who does not appear to have 
been in possession ; and the arms on Ba- 
deslade’s engraved view of it, suggest 
still another family in the rapid succession. 
Of this trick of casting its riders, we are 
pleased to find it broken ;* a branch of 
the old baronial family of Warde, having 
now maintained their seat for upwards of 
acentury. The park is dignified by forest 
trees of great age and beauty, and scenery 
unrivalled in any tract of equal magnitude. 
The interior of the house is graced by 
many works of the highest rank in their 
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several classes of art. An attraction, 
however, paramount to every other, is 
the picture displayed by its owner of the 
Old English Country Gentleman, most 
celebrated, perhaps, as a sportsman, but 
by those who know him best, most valued 
for higher qualities.’’ 


With respect to the ballad of “‘ The 
Old Oak Chair,”” which has no other 
connexion with the other part of the 
volume but identity of authorship, we 
must take leave to transfer it at once 
to our pages, as when it is read, 
neither the composition nor its moral 
will stand in need of our commenda- 
tion. We need only premise that it 
is illustrated by four designs by George 
Cruikshank, conceived in his truest 
and happiest manner : 


THE OLD OAK CHAIR. 


1, 

My good sire sat in his Old Oak Chair, 
And the pillow was under his head, 
And he raised his feeble voice, and ne’er 

Will the memory part 
From my living heart 
Of the last few words he said :— 


9 
‘When I sit no more in this Old Oak 
Chair, 
And the green grass has grown on my 
grave, 


Andlikearmed men, come Want and Care, 
Know, my boys, that God’s curse 
Will but make matters worse 

How little soever you have. 


3. 
‘¢ The son that would sit in my Old Oak 
Chair, 
And set foot on his father’s spade, 
Must be of his father’s spirit heir, 
And know that God’s blessing 
Is still the best dressing, 
Whatever improvements are made.’’ 


4. 
And he sat no more in his Old Oak Chair, 
And a scape-thrift laid his hand 
On his father’s plough, and he cursed the 
air, 
And he cursed the soil, 
For he lost his toil ; 
But the fault was not in the land. 





* «« The lands in Berkshire,’’ says Fuller, ‘‘ are very skittish, and often cast their 
owners ; which I impute not so much to the unruliness of the beasts as to the un- 


skilfulness of the riders.’’ 
imputation of plagiarism. 


This reference is necessary to vindicate us from the 
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5. 
And another sat in his father’s chair, 
And talk’d, o’er his liquor, of laws; 
Of the tyranny here and the knavery 
there, 
Till the old bit of oak 
And the drunkard broke ; 
But the times were not the cause. 
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But I have redeem’d the old rickety chair, 
And trod in my father’s ways; 
Have turn’d the furrow with humble 
prayer 
To profit my neighbours, 
And prosper my labours ; 
And bind my sheaves with praise. 





Historical View of the Poor and Va- 
grant Laws, from the earliest period upon 
record to the present time. 1838.—A 
pamphlet full of the most ample and 
interesting information, accompanied with 
views upon the subject which in our mind 
are truly correct. We disapprove entirely 
the removing the poor from the local con- 
trol of their own parishes, and the care 
of their own magistrates, clergy, and oc- 
cupiers of the soil, and placing them at 
the tender mercy of a paid board of At- 
torneys and Commissioners. We depre- 
cate the system which thus destroys all 
attachment to their native places, and 
weakens all respect to their masters and 
employers. We disapprove of the substi- 
tution of Union Houses for the Old Paro- 
chial Work-Houses; we deny the propriety 
of therule which forbids out-of-door relief; 
we consider the offer which the New Law 
makes to parents to enter their children 
into these Unions as an insult on paren- 
tal feeling and a mockery of the spirit of 
christian charity ; in fact, we argue, that 
our legislators had no right to turn round, 
as they have done, on a people educated 
under one law, with the increased severity 
of another. Should we want commenta- 
tors and interpreters of this declaration, 
we shall find them, in the great distress 
which we can answer has been brought on 
the most industrious and worthy part of 
our population by the cruel operation of 
this law. But we must take some other 
opportunity to enlarge on this subject, 
and Jay our opinions before our readers. 





The Lowly Station dignified; a Sermon 
preached at St. James’s on behalf of the 
Burlington Schools. By the Rev. R. C. 
Coxe, A.M.—Another very sensible and 
forcible discourse on the same subject as 
the last. 





Religious Education, a Sermon preached 
at Cardel Chapel. By Henry Melville. 
1838.—A very interesting, well reasoned, 
and most eloquently-written discourse, to 
which we beg to direct the attention of 
all those who desire to see a truly Chris- 
tian education spread over the country. 
The author justly observes, ‘‘ that educa- 
tion can be nothing but detrimental, 
unless it be actually based upon the Bible ; 
and that merely to expand the intellect of 
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a people, to furnish them with various 
kinds of knowledge, but to leave them to 
make a theology for themselves, is a far 
worse thing than the consigning them to 
ignorance. I prefer the untutored savage 
to the well-informed infidel; he is not 
half so dangerous, and twice as noble. 
Educate on the principle that you educate 
for eternity, deal with children as with 
immortal beings, let the Bible be the first 
book in the list of instruction, permit not 
the “aac vital truths of Christianity to be 
weakened, diminished, or sacrificed from 
popular views or secular interests, and 
sooner or later the richest fruits of an im- 
proved and regenerated people will reward 
the labour.”’ 





Il Traduttore Tialiano. By A. Cas- 
sella, R.S.G.—This is an instructive and 
amusing collection of extracts from the 
classical prose authors of Italy, preceded 
by short literary sketches of the different 
writers. The selection appears good, and 
the difficult words and idioms are well 
translated into both the French and En- 
glish languages, which renders it a desir- 
able work for the young Italian scholar. 
By means of the table of contents the 
name of the author of each extract may 
be ascertained; but we should recommend 
M. Cassella in his next edition also to 
attach them to each extract, that the 
young student may be aware whose pages 
he is reading. 





Mr. Geo. Lewis’s Address to the Manu- 
facturers on the subject of Education, &c. 
—A very sensible and well-written pamph- 
let on the importance of instruction to 
youth to fit them as designers and arti- 
sans, and for the establishment of schools 
throughout the kingdom, in which the prin- 
ciples of those useful and elegant arts 
may be taught which would add to the 
value of many branches of our manufac- 
turing industry, by giving to them forms 
of more acknowledged beauty and excel- 
lence ; thus raising them above the mere 
mechanical and imperfect rules by which 
they are now too often guided, and bestow- 
ing on the commonest arts of life a truth, a 
spirit, and a dignity, which they have lost 
ever since they have forsaken the shores of 
Greece, and which have been buried in 
the deserted quarries of Paros and Pentele. 
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FINE ARTS. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS IN THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THIS is a portion of the annual exhi- 
bition which has never received from the 
council of the academy the attention 
which the subjects demand: either the 
designs sent in are deficient in numbers, 
or a want of judgment must have in- 
fluenced the selection of those which are 
exhibited. This fault was very apparent 
in the former gallery; it is not remedied 
in the present, The room appropriated 
to the architectural drawings is not suffi- 
ciently large to display them to advantage, 
and even the brief space which is allotted 
is still incroached upon by another class 
of subjects. 

If any designs have been rejected, it 
would be a curious speculation to endea- 
vour to ascertain the causes which led to 
such a step; for among those which are 
exhibited we notice some which had better 
have been left out—puffs for railways, 
which will never be heard of out of the 
share-market, and the fittings-up of rooms 
by paper-hangers, neither of which de- 
scription of designs have any business in 
the exhibition, however useful they may 
be as advertisements. 

We give priority, both on account of 
its originality and artist-like character, 
to a fine drawing by Mr. C. R. Cockerell, 
R. A. entitled, 

1111. Tribute to the memory of Sir 
Christopher Wren, being a collection of his 
principal works.—The principal, if not all 
the known works of the great master, are 
brought together and grouped in a pyra- 
midal form with great taste and skill. 
The summit of the eminence is crowned 
with the grand masterpiece of Wren, St. 
Paul’s; on one side, the towers and intend- 
ed spire of Westminster just show them- 
selves; belowthecathedral, Greenwich and 
Chelsea are exhibited as examples of pala- 
tial architecture, and the observatory seen 
in the distance of the domestic class ; the 
vast collection of London spires spring wu 
in the foreground and middle distance, 
each with its proper elevation, and every 
one distinctly marked in detail; the in- 
terior of a church or two in section, the Ox- 
ford Theatre, and the dome of the Phy- 
sicians’ College, are also shown: the en- 
tire composition forming one of the most 
splendid architectural groups imaginable. 
The well-known epitaph forms an appro- 
priate motto ; and the whole is worthy of 
the deepest regard, not only as a collection 
of fine architectural objects, but as a just 
tribute to a wonderful exercise of human 
genius. What would be the feelings of a 
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stranger to Wren and London when he wit- 
nesses this aggregation of beautiful objects, 
to be told that the whole were the produc- 
tion of one individual ?—What powers of 
mind must that man have possessed—what 
an inexhaustible fund of imagination must 
have been at his command? We hope 
Mr. Cockerell will not omit to engrave 
this design. 

In ecclesiastical architecture, there are 
many subjects; but the majority do not 
rise above common-place. Of this class 
the following are examples : 

1063. View of the Catholic Church of 
St. Edmund at Bury. C. Day. 

1199. The Catholic Church of St. 
Francis Xavier, Broud-street, Hereford. 
C. Day.—A plain unbroken body or nave, 
with a recess on the principal front, in 
which is placed two columns, is the lead- 
ing feature of each design: the first is 
Ionic, the second Doric; both are of 
Grecian architecture. In the second de- 
sign, a cupola peeps above the roof, an ex- 
cessively correct addition to a Grecian 
portico : the cross alone marks the charac- 
ter of the edifice ; remove the sacred sym- 
bol, and the design will suit any other de- 
scription of building for which it may be 
needed—an assembly or auction-room, a 
court house, or a mechanics’ institution. 
—Why was not the Pointed style used ? 

1084. The new Church erecting on the 
Tenter-ground for the Metropolis Church 
Sund, by Wyatt and Brandon.—A plain 
structure with a diminutive spire set on a 
square tower. The chief fault is an at- 
tempt to produce more than the means 
of the architects allowed. 

1157. New Gothic Church as approved 
by the Metropolitan Church Commission- 
ers, and now commencing in the New 
North Road, Islington, from the designs 
and under the superintendance of Messrs. 
W.and H. W. Inwood.—W. Inwood, H. 
W. Inwood, and E. N. Clifton.—An ex- 
ceedingly bald elevation, showing a square 
naked wall for its principal front, in three 
divisions, the centre being carried up to 
form a tower. And what a concentration 
of talent is necessary to raise this pile! 
We here witness three architects conjoined 
in building a brick wall: a century ago 
one was deemed sufficient to design and 
execute a cathedral. 

1249. Model of Christ Church, Alstone, 
now building in the parish of Cheltenham. 
R. W. and C. Jerraud.—An attempt at 





Gothic architecture ; a genuine meeting- 
house set off with a stock of pinnacles. 
It would be desirable to know the mode 
by which joint-stock productions in archi- 
tecture are created. Are the ~— in- 
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dividually the work of more than one 
hand? Or does the plurality of names 
merely denote a partnership in trade ? 

1085. Design selected by the Commit- 
tee for the New Church to be erected 
on Blackheath Hill. J. W. Wild.— 
This is a lancet]Gothic church, the 
east end polygonal, situated between two 
towers crowned with spires; to be grand, 
such a design should be executed ona 
large scale, and with a greater degree of 
expense than is likely to be allowed to a 
church built by subscription. The de- 
sign is foreign: towers in such a situation 
are exceedingly rare in England, and the 
ridge ornaments seen on the roof are in 
this country confined to a solitary ex- 
ample. 

1196. The New Parish Church of St. 
Martin, Dorking, Surrey. W.M. Brookes. 
—One of those structures which seems 
to make the antiquary the more keenly 
regret the loss of the older church. So 
much of the preceding structure as exists 
tends to give an ecclesiastical appearance 
to the pile, but the tower and transepts 
are marred by the long ugly body with a 
slated roof, which serves as the nave. 

1221. Sketch of the Roman Catholic 
Church, proposed to be erected in St. 
George’s Fields. J. Newman.—A cru- 
ciform design in the lancet style, with a 
central tower and spire; it appears to 
possess character in the general design, 
but the sketch does not show the detail 
sufficiently. 

1226. The Church just erected at Honi- 
ton. C. Fowler.—A Norman design, but 
too lofty in its proportions: a plain spire 
is intended, but it is not yet completed. 

There are but few designs in Grecian ar- 
chitecture ; among which the most im- 
portant are the following :— 

View of the Principal Front of Down- 
ing College, Cambridge, now in Progress. 
W. Wilkins, R.A. View of the East In- 
dia College, built at Haileybury. W. 
Wilkins, R.A.—These drawings appear to 
be placed in juxta position, to show how 
far an exceedingly common-placed de- 
sign can be varied to suit two build- 
ings, a very favourite process with mo- 
dern architects. The second is the pa- 
rent design; along line of front broken 
by three porticoes, one in the centre of 
the design, the others in the wings— 
equidistant from the centre. The same 
arrangement appears in the Cambridge 
College, except that two lateral porti- 
coes appertain to separate piles of build- 
ings, and so far are in better taste. Nei- 
ther of the porticoes, however, occupies 
its right place at the extremity of the 
building, but all are placed against the 


side—the common fault of a modern 
Grecian example. 

In street architecture the following de- 
sign is marked with originality. 

1198. D’Oyley’s Warehouse, 346, 
Strand, corner of New Wellington Street, 
now re-building. S. Beazley.—The style 
of the decorations is that of the age of 
Louis XIV. upon the whole a bad school 
to follow, but in the present instance it is 
very well adapted to an extensive shop and 
warehouse. 

1119. View in Albemarle Street of 
the new Front of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. L. Vulliamy.—A clever 
adaptation of the principal elevation of 
the Dogana at Rome to an older building : 
the principal variation from the original 
is in the division of the pilasters in the 
attic. 

1098. An Attempt at a Polychromic 
Restoration of the Choragic Monument of 
Lysicrates. C. Vickers.—The principal 
restorations consist of the golden tri- 
pod raised on the beautiful finial which 
crowns the tholus, the volutes of which 
are strengthened by golden dolphins rest- 
ing on the marble scrolls which still exist 
on the monument. Colour is applied to 
the frieze, and has a very pleasing effect. 

1753. Sketch of a Design for a Cast- 
Tron Necropolis, adapted for Churchyards 
or other Cemeteries. J. Gaudy, A.—We 
mistook it for a retort house, in some 
extensive gas works; packing the undis- 
tinguished dead in cast-iron pipes and 
laying them one upon another in rows, 
and those of more importance in vats 
and boilers, would create ludicrous sen- 
sations, and give rise to any but proper 
feelings. 

1105. Westminster and Greenwich Rail- 
way, View of the Terminus adjacent to 
the foot of Westminster Bridge, Surrey 
side. ‘J. D. Paine. 

1218. Westminster and Greenwich Rail- 
way. View of the Bridge crossing the 
Kent Road near New Cross. J. D. 
Paine.—We are pretty well acquainted 
with both these localities, and are now 
writing in the latter, yet have never 
seen either of these objects. Why is lan- 
guage employed to give to structures, 
whose erection is extremely problematical, 
the appearance of a present existence ? 

Tn the old English domestic style of 
architecture, the following designs are the 
most attractive :— 

1068. Entrance Hall at High Cliffe, 
now erected for the Right Hon. Lord 
Stuart de Rothsay. W.J. Donthorn. 

1103. Interior of the Great Hall form- 
ing part of a Gentleman’s residence in 
Surrey, erecting under the Superinten- 
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dence of B. Ferrey.—The above are 
specimens of the timber roofed halls of 
our old mansions: the roof of the first 
named consists of arched beams of oak, 
but more light and slender than ancient 
timber work ; the hall is embellished with 
a large window of stained glass and 
paintings on the walls. The second ex- 
ample is a portion of the same design 
which appeared in last year’s exhibition ; 
it possesses more decidedly the character 
of an old hall, the principals are larger, 
and the smaller beams between them 
marked by the ornamental detail, usually 
met with in such situations; the windows 
are of the Tudor description, and the 
hall is furnished with an oriel. The ar- 
chitect does not state in what part of 
Surrey it is to be erected. 

1070. The Rectory House, Kingswor- 
thy, Hampshire. J. Buckler. 

1074. Cossey Hall, Norfolk. J.Buckler. 
—The rectory house is a pleasing struc- 
ture of red brick in the Tudor style of 
architecture; the chimnies and gables 
are introduced where they are required ; 
they form, it is true, ornamental acces- 
sories, but are not merely ornaments 
without utility. Cossey Hall appears in 
one of the many points of view, in 
which this very picturesque mansion shows 
itself to so much advantage, the view 
comprises the magnificent oricl windows, 
the great tower, and the chapel. Both 
these structures are highly creditable to 
Mr. J. C. Buckler, from whose designs, 
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with the exception of the chapel at Cossey, 
both structures were erected. 





The Turkish Empire illustrated, by 
Views of Constantinople and the Seven 
Churches, by Thomas Allom, Esg. With 
an Historical Account of Constantinople, 
by the Rev. Robert Walsh, LL.D. and 
Descriptions of the Seven Churches, by 
John Carne, Esg. 4to. Fisher and Son.— 
If beauty and fidelity of graphic illustra- 
tion, fulness and discrimination in histo- 
rical and descriptive narration, and cheap- 
ness in price, will insure extensive patron- 
age and popularity, ‘‘ Fisher’s Constan- 
tinople’’ must be pre-eminently success- 
ful. Itis one of the most distinguished 
amongst the host of cheap and elegant 
publications of the age. It shows the 
boldness, the liberality, the enterprize of 
a London publisher, and at the same time 
manifests the resources within his power 
in the combination of literary and graphic 
talent. At no other period in England, 
and consequently in Europe, could such a 
work be produced as that now under no- 
tice. Combining, as it does, the most 
exquisite productions of the draftsman, 
Mr. Allom, and engravers of the first 
skill, with the literary essays of such a 
traveller and scholar as Dr. Walsh, the 
reader and purchaser may safely calculate 
in seeing a work replete with the excel- 
lencies of art and literature. It will con- 
sist of twenty-four monthly numbers, each 
containing four engravings, with appro- 
priate letter-press. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

The History of Rome. Vol. I. 
Arnotp, D.D. 8vo. 16s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Character of 
Henry the Fifth, as Prince of Wales and 
King of England. By the Rev. ENpELL 
TyLer, B.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

State Papers during the Reign of King 
Henry the Eighth. Published under the 
Authority of her Majesty’s Commission, 
Vols. IV. and V. 4to. 20s. each. 

History of the Reformation in Germany 
and Switzerland. By J. H. Merwe 
D’AUBIGNE. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of his Own Time: the Con- 
gress of Vienna. By the Viscount DE 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

The Misfortunes of the Dauphin. 
Translated from the French, by the Hon. 
and Rey. C. G. PercEvAL. 8vo. lis. 


By T. 


Memoirs of the Life and Adventures of 
Col. Francis Maceront, Aide de Camp 


to Joachim Murat, King of Naples. 2 
vols. vo. 24s. 

Correspondence of Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
Bart. with a Memoir of his Life. To 
which are added, other Relicks of a Gen- 
tleman’s Family. Edited by Sir Henry 
Bunsury, Bart. 8vo. 14s. 

Memorials of Myles Coverdale, Bishop 
of Exeter. 8vo. Gs. 


Coronation. 


The Book of the Court; exhibiting the 
Origin and peculiar Privileges of the se- 
veral Ranks of Nobility and Gentry, par- 
ticularly the Great Officers of State and 
the Royal Household; with an introduc- 
tory Essay on Regal State and Ceremo- 
nial, anda full Account of the Coronation 
Ceremony. By W. J. Tuoms, Esq. 
F.S.A. 8vo. 

The Coronation Service, or Consecration 
of the Anglo-Saxon Kings, as it illustrates 
the Origin of the Constitution. By the 
Rey. Tuomas Sitver, D.C.L. of St. 
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John’s Coll. Oxf., formerly Anglo-Saxon 
Professor. 5s. 

The Book of the Coronation of our 
Liege Lady Victoria; comprising a com- 
plete Detail of the approaching Solemnity, 
&c. 1s. Gd. 

Travels, Topography, and Architecture. 

Travels in the Western Caucasus, in 
1836. By Epmunp Srencer, Esq. 2 
vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Researches in Babylonia, Assyria, and 
Chaldea, forming part of the labours of 
the Euphrates Expedition. By WILLIAM 
ArnswortnH, F.G.S. F.R.G.S. Surgeon 
and Geologist to the Expedition. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. ‘ 

Rambles in the Pyrenees, and a Visit 
to San Sebastian. By F. W. Vaux. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Pedestrian Tour through NorthWales. 
By G. J. Bennett, Esq. of the Theatre 
Royal Covent Garden. 8vo. 18s. 

The History of St. Andrew’s, N. B. 
By the Rev. C. J. Lyon. Fceap 8vo. 5s. 

History and Description of the London 
and Birmingham Railway. By PeETER 
Lecount, F.R.A.S. Civil Engineer, and 
Tuomas Roscor. 8vo. Part I. 2s. 6d. 

Railroadiana, Ist Series, description of 
the vicinity of the London and Birming- 
ham Railway. 12mo. 5s. 

Illustrations of the Temple Church, 
London. By R. W. Bitirnes. 4to. 
20, 28.; royal 4to. 3/. 3s. 


Novels, &c. 

Greenwich Pensioners. By Lieut, 
Hatcuway. 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 

The Woman of the World. By the 
Author of a Diary of a Désennuyée. 3 
vols. pust 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Manabout Town. By Cornenius 
WeEsBBE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

Adele, a Tale of France. By Miss E. 
Runvett. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Energy, a tale, by Mrs. Hor.anp. 
12mo. 5s. 

Poetry. 


Queen Berengaria’s Courtesy, and other 
Poems. By the Lady Srvarr Worr- 
LEY. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. Gd. 

Italy, a Poem, with Historical and Clas- 
sical Notes. By Joun E. Reape. 8vo. 12s, 

oe: By T. BursepGe. Fcap. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


Divinity. 
Family and Parochial Sermons. By the 
v. W. SHEPHERD. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
‘Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. W. 
Harness. 4vo. 10s. Gd. 
The Evangelical Character of Chris- 
tianity. By F. Nonanp. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
Remains of the Rev. C. J. Paterson, 
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edited by Archdeacon Hoare. 12mo. 
6s. 


Mempriss’s Gospel History of our 
Lord’s Ministry. T'cap. 3s. 

The Greatness of being Useful: a ser- 
mon preached at Deptford, June 11, 1838, 
before the Corporation of Trinity House. 
By Henry MELviLt, B.D. 4to. ls. Gd. 

Help to the Reading of the Bible. By 
the Rev. B. E. Nicnouiis, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 

Medicine. 

Counter-Irritation. By A. B. Gran- 
VILLE, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Introduction to the Study of Animal 
Magnetism. By Baron Duroter pr 
SENNEVOY. 12mo. 8s. 

Animal Magnetism and Homeopathy. 
By Epwin Ler, M.R.C.S. 

A short sketch of Animal Magnetism, 
intended to direct attention to the pro- 
priety of practically examining that ques- 
tion. By a Physician [Dr. Exvtiotson]. 

Moss ey on Nervous and Mental Com. 
plaints. 8vo. ds. 


Natural History. 


The Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of 
God as displayed in the Animal Creation. 
By C. M. Burnett. 8vo. lis. 

The Rose Fancier’s Manual. By Mrs. 
Gore. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Part I. of a Flora of Shropshire. By 
W. A. LetcutTon, B.A. 8vo. 4s. 

The Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen Garden 
(forming the article Horticulture in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica). By Patrick 
Nett, LL.D. F.R.S.E. Sec. Caledonian 
Horticultural Society. Post 8vo. Gs. 


Preparing for Publication. 

A Collection of ancient Highland Pio- 
breachd, with historical Origins and Bio- 
graphical Accounts of the older Bards, by 
Mr. ANeus Mackay. 

The Speeches of Henry Lord Brougham, 
at the Bar, and in Parliament, from 1810 
to 1833 inclusive, upon subjects connected 
with the Liberties and Improvement of 
the People; with a Critical Dissertation 
upon Ancient Eloquence, illustrated with 
Translations from the Greek and Roman 
Orators. 3 vols. 8vo. 


THE ROXBURGHE CLUR. 


The Roxburghe Club held their anni- 
versary meeting on the 16th June, at 
Grillon’s Hotel. There were present— 
Viscount Clive, President, the Duke of 
Buccleuch and Queensberry, K.G., the 
Duke of Sutherland, Earl Cawdor, Vis- 
count Mahon, Viscount Acheson, the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Littledale, the Hon. Mr. 
Baron Bolland, Hon. and Rev. George 
Neville Grenville, Sir S. R. Glynne, Bart., 
Benjamin Barnard, Esq., Rev. P. Bliss, 
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D.C.L., B. Botfield, Esq., Rev. T. F. 
Dibdin, D.D. V.P., H. Hallam, Esq., 
Rev. E. C. Hawtrey, D.D., J. A. Lloyd, 
Esq., J. H. Markland, Esg. Treasurer, 
J. D. Phelps, Esq., and T. Ponton, Esq. 

The President laid before the Club a 
proof copy of the ‘‘ Gesta Romanorum,”’’ 
edited by Sir Frederick Madden, which 
will shortly be ready for distribution. 

Sir S. Glynne produced a copy of the 
‘‘ Owl and Nightingale,’’ a poem of the 
13th century, as his contribution to the 
Club. 

The work next to be printed by the 
Club will, we understand, be a republica- 
tion of ‘* Le Neve’s Fasti Ecclesie An- 
glicane,’’ brought down to the present 
time. A copy of the original work has 
lately been obtained by the President, 
enriched with a very large body of valu- 
able manuscript notes. 


UNIVERSITIES, 


Oxford. The following are the suc- 
cessful candidates for the Chancellor’s 
prizes for the present year, viz. :— 

Latin Verse—Hannibal, patrie defen- 
sionem suscepturus, ab Italia accitus— 
Francis Charles Trower, Scholar of Balliol 
College. 

English Essay—The Tests of national 
prosperity considered—Thomas H. Had- 
dan, B.A. Fellow of Exeter College. 

Latin Essay—An recte dicatur caruisse 
veteres ea forma concilii publici qua se- 
lecti quidam pro universis statuuntur ?— 
Wm. Dickinson, Student in Civil Law, 
Scholar of Trinity College. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s prize—The Exile 
of St. Helena—Jos. H. Dart, B.A. Com- 
moner of Exeter College. 

The subject proposed to the Members 
of the University for the Theological 
prize (an English essay not exceeding the 
ordinary limits of recitation) is, ‘‘ On the 
Conduct and Character of St. Paul.’’ 

Cambridge, June 8. The Porson prize 
(for the best translation of a passage from 
Shakspeare into Greek verse) was adjudged 
to Thomas Evans, of St. John’s College. 
Subject,—Henry V. Act IV. Chorus, be- 
ginning 

“* Now entertain conjecture for a time.”” 
And ending— 

“ His liberal eye doth give to every 0 

Thawing cold fear.” _— sages: 

The Chancellor’s gold medal for the 
best English poem was adjudged to Wm. 
Spicer Wood, of St. John’s College ;— 
Subject,—Luther. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
May 24. Francis Baily, esq. V. P. and 
Treasurer in the chair.—His Imperial and 


Royal Majesty Leopold II, Grand Duke 
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of Tuscany was elected a Fellow. The 
reading of the paper by Mr. Ivory, on the 
theory of Astronomical Refractions was 
concluded. 

May 31. Davis Gilbert, esq. V. P. 

Read, 1. Researches in connexion with 
Rotatory Motion, by A. Bell, esq. 2. An 
Experimental Inquiry into the appearance 
of Nitrogen in Plants, and its effects upon 
their growth, by Robert Rigg, esq. 3. 
Remarks on the theory of the Dispersion 
of Light as connected with Polarization, 
by the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A. F.R.S. 

June 14. The Duke of Sussex, Pres. 

Read, 1. Researches on Suppuration, 
by Mr. Gulliver, Assistant-Surgeon of the 
Horse Guards ; 2. Tide Researches, ninth 
series, by Professor Whewell. 

June 21. Mr. Baily in the chair,—Mr. 
Whewell’s paper was continued ; and the 
titles of the following papers were read: 
An Inquiry into the Medulla Oblongata, 
by Mr. Hilton; Experiments on the Vi- 
bration of the Pendulum, by Mr. Frod- 
sham; Experiments on the Blood in con- 
nexion with Respiration, by Dr. Davy ; 
on the Structure of the Teeth, &c. by Mr. 
Thoms; on the Evolution of Nitrogen in 
the Growth of Plants, by Mr. Reid; on 
the Action of Light on the Colour of the 
River Sponge, by Mr. Hogg; Experi- 
mental Researches in Electricity, 16th 
series, by Mr. Faraday; Researches in 
reference to Binocular Vision, by Mr. 
Wheatstone. Adjourned to Nov. 15. 


LINNAIAN SOCIETY. 


At the anniversary, the Bishop of Nor- 
wich was re-elected President. Her Ma- 
jesty has become the patroness of the 
Society, and has inscribed her name on a 
leaf of the Society’s signature-book. The 
sign manual is written in the centre of a 
wreath of flowers, —— painted 
from living specimens, by Mrs. Withers, 
flower-painter to the queen-dowager : the 
flowers comprise specimens from all parts 
of her Britannic Majesty’s possessions. 
The right reverend prelate intimated that 
the soirées, commenced by himlast season, 
would be continued during the next. 


ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 


May 29. The first anniversary meet- 
ing took place, J. E. Johnson, esq. in the 
chair. The report of the committee re- 
viewed the proceedings of the year, enu- 
merating the papers read, and those 
selected to form part of the ‘‘ Transac- 
tions,”? and congratulating the Society 
upon their present position and prospects. 
The formation of a library, and the col- 
lection of suitable apparatus, were dis- 
cussed. Various donations were an- 
nounced; and several new members, 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRIT. ARCHITECTS, 


May 7. The anniversary meeting was 
held at the rooms of the society, in Gros- 
venor-street; the Right Hon. Earl de 
Grey, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Donaldson, the secretary, read the 
report of the council, which announced 
that since the last anniversary the society 
had acquired stability and importance 
from the charter of incorporation granted 
by his late Majesty William IV. and that 
the Queen, with that love for art and 
science which has distinguished the first 
year of Her Majesty’s reign, has been 
pleased to become the patroness of the 
Institute. During the last year the so- 
ciety had not to deplore the loss of any of 
its members, whilst they had an accession 
of seven fellows, fourteen associates, eight 
honorary fellows, and ten honorary and 
corresponding members. A considerable 
increase had necessarily taken place in 
the expenditure, from the removal of the 
apartments, but the council were fully im- 
pressed with the necessity of keeping the 
current expenditure within the income. 

May 21. H. E. Kendall, Esq. V.P. in 
the chair. An interesting letter from 
Athens was read, giving a lively account 
of the operations now going on for the 
restoration of the metropolis of Greece, 
accompanied with a periodical journal of 
the discoverics on the excavations made in 
the city, published by the Government. 
Among the donations was a further col- 
lection of drawings. by Bibiana and other 
Italian architects, presented by Sir John 
Drummond Steward through Mr. Barry. 
A donation of 30/. from Mr. Rhodes was 
announced in aid of a contemplated fund 
for travelling students. Signors Canina 
and Valledier of Rome, and Herr Hessler 
of Frankfort, were elected honorary fo- 
reign corresponding members, and Mr, 
I. G. Wilkinson, the author of the popular 
work on Egypt, was recommended by the 
council for election as an honorary mem- 
ber. An objection was raised to this gen- 
tleman by Mr. Scoles, a member of the 
Institute, on the grounds of a want of 
conformity with the laws of the Institute, 
and also on the superior claims of Mr. 
Hay and Mr. Burton to the same honour. 
The former gentleman had expended a 
fortune in prosecuting his researches, and 
had employed above one hundred work- 
men in making excavations on the ruins 
of the ancient cities of Egypt. Mr. Bur- 
ton had succeeded in discovering the base 
of the great obelisk at Carnac, and had 
established a lithographic press in Egypt 
at his own expense, from whence was 
issued the valuable work entitled Excerpta 
Hieroglyphica, Mr, Scoles spoke highly 


of the works of Mr. Wilkinson, but thought 
the former gentlemen had paramount 
claim to the honour of election. 

Mr. Donaldson defended the recom- 
mendation of the council, contending that 
the claims of the candidates should not be 
judged by the excavations they had effected 
or the researches they had made, unless 
they made the results of their labours 
public. He instanced the choice of Mr, 
Willis and Mr. Whewell, who had been 
elected honorary members on account of 
their excellent works on gothic architec- 
ture. Mr. Burton’s work, the Excerpta, 
was a mere transcript of the Hierogly- 
phics, without explanation ; he contended 
that the author was most entitled to the 
honour who had published his researches 
with explanations, in which the mind of 
the writer was shown, and which conveyed 
information to others. He instanced as 
a specimen of Mr. Wilkinson’s research 
the stupendous plan of Thebes, published 
by him. Eventually Mr, Wilkinson -was 
elected. 

Mr. Renton continued his lectures on 
the properties of iron. 

June 11. P. Hardwick, esq. V.P. in the 
chair. The Earl of Aberdeen was elected 
an Honorary Fellow. A letter was read 
from the Rajah of Tanjore, accompanying 
drawings of temples and other buildings 
in his dominions, made under his High- 
ness’s directions for the Institute. Mr. 
Behnes presented a bust of the late Mr. 
Nash; and Mr. Owen Jones a cast ofa 
portion of the ornamental pannelling of 
the Alhambra, coloured in exact confor- 
mity with the original. A further dona- 
tion of original Italian Drawings was re- 
ceived from Sir J. D. Stewart, and the 
Secretary announced the recent death of 
the donor at Paris. Signor Campanari 
exhibited several tripods and a vase, a 
portion of his collections. Mr. Goldecutt 
read a paper illustrative of several frescoes 
attributed to Paolo Veronese, which had 
been recently removed from the walls of an 
Italian villa: he took a summary view of 
this branch of art, so little practised in the 
present day, and proceeded to describe the 
process pursued by Count Valdi to remove 
the subjects from the walls. This was 
effected by means of a canvas covered with 
a composition of beer and flour, which 
was spread over the paintings, and made 
to adhere closely by using a kind of ham- 
mer composed of bristles. It was left to 
dry and then fell from the walls with the 
paintings adhering to it. The Count’s next 
operation was to transfer-the paintings to 
a fresh canvas ; after which, he saturated 
the former canvas with warm water, 
which brought it off and left the subjects 
firmly fixed on the canvas prepared to re- 
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ceive them, to which they had been fixed 
by a strong cement of size. The paintings 
exhibited consisted of two large and three 
small subjeets, representing allegorical 
and mythological designs; they are well 
preserved, and are still in the same state 
as when first taken from the walls; no 
varnish having been applied. Mr. Griffith 
commenced u series of lectures on Chemis- 
try as applied to Architecture. Various 
specimens of paper for rooms, of French 
manufacture, were exhibited; one of which 
was copied from Mr. Shaw’s work on 
Ornament. Several ornaments and small 
statues in papier machée from France 
stood on the table ; in this composition 
the Parisian manufacturers suceessfully 
imitate the precious and other metals, 
producing suits of armour bearing an 
exact resemblance to the original. 





ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST. 


At the recent examination, the board- 
room exhibited a fair display of the works 
of the officers in fortification and mili- 
tary surveying. Among which was a plan 
of the country on the line of the Roman 
road to Bath, in continuation of the parts 
previously determined (see our vol. v. 
p- 535, vol. rx. p. 192); and a survey, 
both military and geological, of that por- 
tion of the Mendip range which lies be- 
tween Wells and the Bristol Channel. It 
may be observed that on a former occa- 
sion Capt. E. H. D. E. Napier, 46th regt. 
and Lieut. G. Grey, 83rd regt. had sur- 
veyed a tract of ground exhibiting nearly 
all the varieties presented by the tertiary 
strata in the county of Surrey; and the 
object now proposed, in addition to the 
usual exercise in military topography, was 
that of affording a practical lesson respect- 
ing the secondary formations in the south 
of England. For this purpose Lieut.- 
Capt. D. S. Cooper, Royal regt. and Lieut. 
C. Ready, 71st regt. voluntarily under- 
took to execute the task. The extent of 
the survey is about seventeen miles in 
length and six in breadth, its direction 
coinciding with that of the central ridge 
of old red sandstone which forms the 
antidinal axis of the chain. This district 
is an elevated plateau, from which the 
sandstone rises about 300 feet above the 
general level of 1000 feet above that of 
the sea. The mountain limestone through 
which that ridge of rock protrudes covers 
the flanks of the latter on the northern 
and southern sides ; three places of junc- 
tion at the upper surface being marked by 
deep combes ‘or ravines, rich in veins of 
lead and lapis caliminaris . and from the 
exterior sides of the covering masses long 
buttresses of the same material project 
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from the central chain. The bases of 
these are covered by the new sandstone 
formation, and this, on a lower level, is 
overlaid by the alluvial deposits which 
constitute the soil in the valleys of the 
Axe and Yeo. The portions surveyed by 
Capt. Cooper commenced on the western 
side of the Cheddar cliffs, and extended 
northward to Burrington Combe; from 
whence that officer pursued his researches 
to the west as far as Bream Down, on the 
Bristol Channel. From Wookey Cavern 
Lieut. Ready surveyed the southern ridge 
as far as Cheddar, and afterwards followed 
the northern limestone chain to its termi- 
nation at Bearn Hill. The plan is accom- 
panied by a section crossing the chain of 
the Mendips from Draycot to Burrington, 
and showing the geological positions of 
the strata; the heights of the ground 
having been obtained for this purpose 
from a series of barometrical observations 
made by Lieuts. Symonds and Ready. 
Both the vertical and horizontal dimen- 
sions in the section are set out from the 
same scale as the plan, which, being of 
four inches to a mile, is sufficiently great 
to allow the various strata to be distinctly 
expressed. 

The remains of antiquity within this 
district are no less interesting than its 
geological circumstances. The Roman 
road from Old Sarum to the Port which 
once existed at Uphill on the Bristol 
Channel, pursued its course along the 
central axis of the chain, and was pro- 
tected by numerous intrenchments, whose 
remains still crown the principal summits 
of the hills. The portion included within 
the limits of the present survey com- 
menced at a point where it crosses the 
existing road from Wells to Bristol, and 
from thence proceeds in a rectilinear di- 
rection to the foot of the hill, near Char- 
ter House, Hinton, where the vestiges of 
a Romen town have been discovered. 
The neighbouring country abounds with 
sepulchral tumuli and the remains of an- 
cient mines. At this spot the road makes 
a bend and skirts the southern side of 
the long ridge called Black Down; near 
the western extremity of which is an in- 
trenchment commanding an _ extensive 
view of the country. Subsequently pass- 
ing by Shipham and Banwell Hill Camp, it 
ascends Bleadon Hill, from whence the 
line may be distinctly traced in a recti- 
linear direction tending towards Uphill 
Church. Arriving near this spot, how- 
ever, the road makes an abrupt bend, 
and is carried through an excavation in 
the rock down to the place where the 
ancient harbour is known to have been 
situated. 

Another highly creditable example of 
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military topography was also exhibit- 
ed; viz.—a plan of sixteen square miles 
of country surrounding Hook in Hamp- 
shire, and showing the present state of 
the cuttings for the London and South- 
ampton Railroad, which enters the plan 
at Shapley Heath, and crossing the Lon- 
don and Exeter Road near Hook, pro- 
ceeds by Newnham towards Basingstoke. 
The cuts are principally made through 
the plastic and London clay immediately 
bordered to the eastward by the mass of 


the upper marine sand, and reposing to 
the south on the chalk formation at Odi- 
ham and its neighbourhood, from which 
several interesting buried sea remains 
have been extracted, especially near Newn- 
ham, where a splendid specimen of the 
nautilus was found. This plan reflects 
great credit on the officers employed, 
re S. Y. Martin, 67th regt. ; 
Capt. J. R. Brunker, 15th regt.; Capt. 
B. E. Layard, Ceylon Rifle Corps; and 
Lieutenant R. Petley, 50th regt. 
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May 31. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 
in the chair. 

Signor Campanari exhibited an Etrus- 
can helmet, very perfect, having the rest 
for fixing a crest, and the dependant ear- 
pieces ; also a very beautiful bronze ves- 
sel, in the form of a large bason, but made 
for suspension: it had been gilt within, 
and a portion is still by the gilding en- 
tirely preserved from corrosion. 

J. B. Nichols, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
remarkable little bronze figure of an ele- 
phant, resting on its haunches, found in 
1836 at Toddington, Bedfordshire, and now 
in the possession of W. C. Cooper, esq. 
It is apparently of Roman workmanship, 
and was perhaps intended to be used as 
the weight to a steelyard. Other Roman 
antiquities found at Toddington are no- 
ticed by Mr. Brandreth in the Archreo- 
logia, vol. xxvii. p. 103. 

Francis Sharp, esq. of Leeds, commu- 
nicated an account of the discovery of a 
very extensive hoard of coins made in 
February 1836 at Wyke, in the parish of 
Harewood, Yorkshire. This hoard so 
closely resembled that found at Tutbury 
in 1831, and described by Mr. Hawkins 
in the 24th volume of the Archeologia, 
that a description of the coins was in a 
great’ measure anticipated, and Mr. 
Sharp therefore very judiciously pro- 
ceeded on the plan of arrangement there 
laid down, noticing the new varieties, in 
which task he has been assisted by his 
friend Mr. Haigh, also of Leeds. From 
the period of the coins, and particularly 
some foreign sterlings, the date of the 
deposit is ascertained to have been early 
in the reign of Edward the Third. 

The reading was then pursued of Mr. 
Stapleton’s introductory observations on 
the Great Rolls of the Exchequer of Nor- 
mandy. This portion related to the his- 
tory of the city of Caen, and its early 
buildings, among which is still remaining 
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the hall in which, from several ancient 
charters, &c. it is ascertained that the 
Norman exchequer was held. 

The Society adjourned over Whitsun- 
tide to June 14. 

June 14. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

The Rev. Thomas Rackett, F.S.A. ex- 
hibited a seal of the Honour of Rich- 
mond, bearing the arms of Sir Thomas 
Stanley, Earl of Derby, impaling those of 
his wife, Margaret Countess of Richmond, 
and inscribed, Sigillum d’ni et d'ne liber- 
tatis honoris de Richemoundi. The matrix 
was found among the muniments of the 
Earl of Wicklow in Ireland. 

W. Jerdan, esq. F.S.A. exhibited two 
very large and beautiful Roman armlets, 
or armille, found last year near Drum- 
mond‘Castle, Perthshire, the seat of Lord 
and Lady Willoughby d’Eresby. They 
were discovered in a field, about a foot 
under the surface, where the soil rests 
upon a shaly rock, and is so thin as to 
forbid any idea of sepulture, or careful 
deposit. They are of bronze, in triple 
rings, and the clasps contain four mosaic 
medallions, on which two different forms 
of crosses are wrought, in red and yellow 
colours. Their weight is nearly four 
pounds each, and, between the rings, cu- 
rious wires, encircled by finer wire, add 
much to the grace and beauty of their 
pattern. Mr. Jerdan referred to many 
authorities to shew that such ornaments 
were common to all nations, and were 
bestowed as marks of honour by sove- 
reigns in every age andclime. The Ama- 
lekite who slew Saul despoiled him of 
one. Colonel Leake had found them in 
Greek tombs, and in Magna Grecia. 
Among the Romans many instances were 
adduced of their being conferred as mili- 
tary honours ; and they were worn by the 
Draconarii, or standard-bearers of the 
legions. The famous Dentatus had above 
a hundred and fifty presented to him for 
deeds of valour. The Arab caliphs, in 
like manner, gave them, and it was worthy 
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of notice that their name for collars was 
Toks, not far from the northern Torqves. 
They were also Danish and Saxon forms 
of honour and devotion. The Scalds 
often mentioned them. A Saxon mo- 
narch was styled the bestower of arnilets : 
and when Alfred granted peace to the 
Danes, they swore to observe it on the 
Holy Bracelet. These and many particu- 
lar cases, proved the universality of their 
wear—that they were frequently votive 
offerings—that they were inscribed in 
epitaphs and bequeathed in wills, &c. &c., 
among all the races of mankind. The lo- 
cality where the present armilla were ob- 
tained added much to their interest ; for 
it was only a few miles from Agricola’s 
famous camp at Ardoch (indum); and 
not more distant from the camps of Hi- 
erna and Victoria, near which the memo- 
rable night-attack was made on the ninth 
Roman legion, which led to the great final 
battle in which Galgacus and his brave 
Caledonians were obliged to yield to the 
discipline and valour of the invaders. 
From the situation and other circum. 
stances, Mr. Jerdan supposed it probable 
that these were the last relics of a Roman 
warrior who had perished in the wild fo- 
rest which then covered the land, and 
made the Ochils and Grampians even 
more defensible by the natives than they 
would be in our day. The armlets were 
much admired by members of the Society, 
sad, through the liberality of their noble 
owners, presented tothe British Museum. 
Mr. Jerdan also exhibited a specimen of 
fresco painting from Pompeii. It con- 
sisted of three figures—a male and female, 
one of them with wings, and a Cupid rid- 
ing on a leopard. The composition is 
very elegant, and, as a sample of the early 
arts of the buried city, it excited great 
attention. 

John Gage, esq. Director, communi- 
cated an account of the opening, in April 
last, of another barrow at the Bartlow 
Hills, Essex. It was the southern tumnu- 
lus; which is more than 100 feet in dia- 
meter, and was found to be formed, like 
the largest barrow, of earth and chalk 
in horizontal strata. In the centre, a 
wooden chest of about 34 feet square, and 
2 ft. deep, had been laid nearly on the 
natural soil, in an artificial bed, the sides 
of which were washed with chalk that 
formed something of a cement. The ob- 
jects found were very similar to those dis- 
covered before, near the same place, and 
described and engraved in the Archwolo- 
gia, vols. xxv and xxvi; and were as fol- 
low: 1. a square glass urn, with a reeded 
handle, one foot high, filled with burnt 
human bones ; 2. a bronze prefericulum, 
with an elevated handle, the lower end of 
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which terminates in the claw, and the up- 
per in the head ofa lion ; 3. a bronze pa - 
tera, with a strait handle, at the junction 
of which with the vessel is the head of a 
ram, and it is otherwise ornamented with 
masks, &e. showing the remains of silver 
and enamel; 4. an iron lamp, witha chain 
attached, by which it was evidently sus- 
pended to the top of the chest; 5. an ob- 
long glass vessel, with reeded handles; 6G. 
a glass vessel, of the jar form; 7. frag- 
ments of a glass lacrymatory, or cup ; 8. a 
yellow spherical earthenware urn; 9 and 
10. two vessels of red earthenware, of the 
form of a cup and saucer ; 11 and 12. two 
small earthenware urns, one red, the other 
brown. Some bones found in the saucer 
proved to be those of a cock, a bird which 
was sacrificed to various divinities, and 
which have also been found among Ro- 
man remains at Christchurch and at Can- 
terbury. Fragments of cloth or linen ad- 
hered to the sides of the preefericulum ; 
and scattered in the tomb were the remains 
of leaves, which are pronounced by Pro- 
fessor Henslow to be those of box, buaus 
sempervirens. The same gentleman also 
informed Mr. Gage that a skeleton was 
lately found in or near Chesterford church- 
yard, together with a Roman urn, about 
which box leaves lay loose in the soil. 
By this investigation further (though 
scarcely requisite) proof is afforded, that 
the Bartlow tumuli are of Roman origin. 

June 21. Mr. Gurney iu the chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows: Samuel Cartwright, esq. of Old 
Burlington-street ; Thomas Bacon, esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields; the Rev. John 
Regnet Wreford, of Birmingham; Wil- 
liam Bromet, M.D. of the 1st Life Guards ; 
John Robert Daniel Tyssen, esq. of Up- 
per Clapton; Charles Lane, esq. of St. 
Thomas’s-street, Southwark ; Benj. Cof- 
fin Thomas, esq. of Malmesbury ; Thomas 
Baylis, esq. of Prior’s Bank, Fulham; 
Lechmere William Whitmore, esq. of the 
same place; and Thomas Smith, esq. of 
Stony-gate, near Leicester. 

Charles Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A. ex- 
hibited two brass or copper basins, found 
together last year in Lothbury, and appa- 
rently of the same age. They were beaten 
into shape from a sheet of metal, and the 
inner surface engraved with outline figures; 
which in one represent an animal appa- 
rently a rude representation of a lamb, 
four times repeated; and the other a 
Queen in the Anglo-Saxon tunic and 
crown, bearing in each hand an orb. 
This. figure is also four times repeated, and 
from its costume ¢®not be later than the 
reign of Henry I. re 

Anessay on the cuneatic inscriptions 
of Babylon, by Isaac Cullimore, esq. was 
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then read; it had particular reference to 
an inscription presented to Sir Hugh Inglis 
by Mr. Harford Jones, and considered by 
Mr. Cullimore to contain a ritual of the 
Chaldeans. The Society adjourned to 
November. 





GREEK AND ETRUSCAN VASES. 

June 13. A sale of these gems of an- 
cient art took place at the auction rooms 
of Mr. Leigh Sotheby, in Wellington 
Street, Strand. The following is an enu- 
meration of-a few of the principal lots. 

30. A reund vase of purple glass, co- 
vered with flowers of different colours. 
The lower part of the vase is composed of 
blue and yellow glass, and the rim of the 
upper part ornamented with white opaque 
lines; an exceedingly rare object; 44 
inches in diameter and 43 inches high— 
51. Ts. 6d. 

33. The head of a female, the upper 
part forming the vase and handle, 73 
inches high—4l. 18s. Of a shape that 
has not been published. 

34. A wine cup, the side ornamented 
with the cock, two symbolic eyes, and 
two birds, which are of black colour on a 
yellow ground, 3 inches high—2/. 10s. 

43. A Tazza, elegantly formed. On 
either side are three figures, intended to 
represent a running match, and under- 
neath each is an inscription in Greek, 8 
inches in diameter, 54 inches high—4/. 4s. 

46. A vase with two handles. On one 
side is represented the combat of Achilles 
and Memnon, the one being urged by 
Thetis and the other by Aurora, their 
mothers, who are accompanied by the at- 
tendant. On the other side is another 
combat between two warriors, whose names 
are unknown; they are each attended by 
a female. These figures are painted in 
yellow, dark green, black, red, and white, 
ona yellow ground. On the shield of one 
of the warriors is a swan with extended 
wings, and to all of the figures on either 
side is an inscription in Greek ; 134 inches 
high—14J. 14s. 

51. A vase, yellow ground. On either 
side in front the combat of Hercules with 
the Nemeean lion, and on either side, un- 
der the handles, a figure on horseback, 
with other figures. In the upper part of 
the vase, the frieze, are Centaurs and Lip- 
the. The numerous figures well painted 
in black, white, red, and various other 
colours ; 144 inches high—15/. 15s, 

52. A vase with two handles and cover. 
On the upper part of one side Bacchus 
and Ariadne reclining on couches; on 
the other side two figures, also reclining 
on couches, each holding a tazza; and 
over one of the tazzas a Greek inscrip- 
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tion. These figures, all in yellow, upon 
a dark green ground ; 21} inches high— 
152. 


57. A vase, yellow ground. On one 
side Hector and Paris consulting with 
Priam, and behind the two former, Helea 
apparently in grief. On the other side, 
Hector, supporting over his left shoulder 
the dead body of a warrior. Helen is 
preceding them, walking backwards, and 
holding her arms over her head in the 
greatest grief, while Paris is following 
behind, also in grief. These figures are 
all finely painted in various colours; 154 
inches high—217. 

61. A vase with three handles, black 
ground. In front of this vase is repre- 
sented Peleus clasping his hands round 
the waist of Thetis, whose countenance, 
on observing the devoted action of her 
lover, betokens great admiration. The 
head of Peleus ornamented with a wreath, 
and a diadem incloses the hair of Thetis, 
who holds in her left hand a fish. These 
figures are most elegantly designed, and 
most beautifully executed in yellow; 19 
inches high—30/. 19s. 6d. 

67. A vase, with three handles, dark 
green ground. In front are six figures, 
the two centre ones representing a female 
seated, before whom is a young man 
offering in his right hand some ornament, 
taken from a cassolette which he holds in 
his left. The others are female attend- 
ants, each holding an ornament of dress. 
These figures are all delicately executed 
in yellow ; 17 inches—19/. 15s. 

76. A Panathenaic vase. On one 
side is represented the battle with the 
cestus; on the other is Minerva with up- 
lifted shield and spear, standing between 
two columns, the top of each surmounted 
with a cock. These subjects are finely 
painted in various colours, on a yellow 
ground ; 234 inches high—2e/. 

77. Another Panathenaic vase, of the 
same form and height. The one side re- 
presenting the combat of the cestus ; and 
the other Minerva standing between two 
columns, as before. In hershield is the 
Pegasus, and down the side of the left 
column is anin scription in large Greek 
characters—24/. 

78. A vase with three handles, dark 
ground. In the front is represented the 
combat between Hercules and Triton, with 
a figure on either side; on the frieze are 
eight horses, with the figure of a man in 
the centre of them represented as run- 
ning. These subjects are painted::in a 
dark colour, on a yellow ground, and 
among the figures of the principal sub- 
ject are several inscriptions in Greek ; 
204% inches high—211, 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, May 21. 

Lord Melbourne moved the order of 
the day for the second reading of the 
Poor Retier (IRELAND) Bit; and 
stated that it was an application of the 
act of 1834 to the circumstances of Ire- 
land, with such alterations as the peculiar 
condition of that country required, and 
such amendments as the experience gained 
by the working of the system of England 
had proved to be prudent and expedient. 
—Earl Fitzwilliam objected to the law ; 
in parts of Ireland, the endeavour to ad- 
minister it would only add to the diffi. 
culties of the people. He considered the 
government rash indeed when they applied 
the English poor-law system to Ireland. 
The fact was, that the improvement in 
the poor laws of England was a step to 
having no poor law. His noble friend 
by this Bill would legalize the right of 
the labouring man to parochial relief—a 
principle which, in his opinion, would in- 
terfere with the growing prosperity of 
Ireland.—The Duke of Wellington sup- 
ported the Bill. He did not expect the 
measure to work wonders suddenly, but 
he did expect it would improve the social 
relations in Ireland. The state of pro- 
perty would be improved. He expected 
it would induce gentlemen having proper- 
ty in Ireland to look after the persons 
living on their estates and under their 
protection, and there would be a better 
state of things.—The Marquis of Lon- 
donderry strongly opposed the Bill, and 
moved that it be read a second time that 
day six months.—Lord Lyndhurst also 
denounced the measure as a delusion, the 
effect of which would be to heavily tax 
the small farmer, and at the same time 
subject him to all the annoyance of va- 
grancy. But he did not expect any en- 
larged measure of relief could come from 
the present government, which was in 
reality a government that lived as it were 
from hand to mouth—a government that 
had neither time nor inclination to pay 
attention to so great a question as this. 
Unless the Bill were materially altered 
in committee, he should vote against the 
third reading.—Lord Brougham, in a 
speech of great length, objected to the 
Bill. It was absurd to suppose that the 
introduction of poor laws into Ireland 
would remedy the evils of that country. 
Let them goyern Ireland discreetly—let 





them govern it as it had been governed 
under Wellesley ; as it had been governed 
under Lord Anglesea. Let them  ettle 
the tithe question. Let them settl the 
ecclesiastical question altogether — con- 
duct the affairs of Ireland with unremit- 
ting kindness —with a steady, manly, 
equal course of policy—in absolute good 
faith — without chicane, favouritism, or 
shuffling—govern Ireland thus, and they 
would see her wants diminish, her com- 
forts increase, tranquillity established— 
and the crafty priest might intrigue, and 
the ruthless agitator disturb in vain.— The 
House ultimately divided, when there ap- 
peared forthe second reading, 149; against 
it, 20. 





Houser or Commons, May 21. 

The resolution of the Committee of 
Ways and Means was reported—‘* That, 
towards making good the supply granted 
to her Majesty, the sum of 13,000,000/. 
be raised by Exchequer Bills, for the ser- 
vice of the year 1838.” Agreed to, and a 
Bill ordered to be brought in by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Baring. 

May 22. After the presentation of 
numerous petitions for the abolition of 
Necro ApprEnticesHip, Sir EZ. Wilmot 
brought forward his motion on the same 
subject. He contended that the planters 
had not fulfilled their part of the appren- 
ticeship contract. Women had been bru- 
tally flogged, the allowance of food had 
been reduced, parents had been illegally 
separated from theirchildren, and predials 
and non-predials had been unjustly con- 
founded. The honourable member then 
moved, ‘ That it is the opinion of this 
House that negro apprenticeship in the 
British colonies should immediately cease 
and determine.”—Mr. Villiers seconded 
the motion.—Mr. Blackett thought the 
recent Government Bill would secure all 
the benefits contemplated by the original 
act.—Sir H. Verney would vote with Go- 
vernment, believing that course best cal- 
culated to ensure real benefit to the slave. 
—Mr. Hume should support the Govern- 
ment in opposition to the motion, as he 
considered Acts of parliament ought to be 
binding. He admitted that in many in- 
stances the contract on the part of the 
planters had not been observed in spirit; 
but this could not be said of the planters 
universally—Mr. Z, Z. Bulwer wished 
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to keep faith indeed with the planters, 
but contended that faith was due likewise 
to the other parties concerned—to the 

s, and to the English people. The 
house then divided, for the motion, 96 ; 
against it, 93: majority 3. Lord John 
Russell afterwards stated that the resolu- 
tion could only be carried into effect by a 
Bill laid before the House, a measure 
which it would be for the honourable baro- 
net to introduce if he thought proper. If 
such a Bill was brought in, the Govern- 
ment would consider it their duty togive it 
their most strenuous and determined op- 
position. 

May 23. Mr. Plumptre moved the order 
of the day for the House going into Com- 
mittee on the Lorp’s-pay Bill. His only 
object was to suppress trading on the Sun- 
day, and in order to carry that into effect 
he would be glad to receive any sugges- 
tion that was offered him. He was asked 
if his Bill went to affect travelling? It 
was not his intention to affect it in any 
way; and if it was thought a proviso could 
make that intention more clear, he would 
not object to it.— Mr. O’ Connell did not 
see what necessity there was for the Bill. 
There was no country in which the 
Lord’s-day was so decently observed us 
in this country.—Sir EZ. Sugden should 
vote against the Bill unless it was con- 
fined strictly to barter and trade. He re- 
commended that the Bill should now be 
committed pro forma, to afford time for 
the introduction of the requisite amend- 
ments.— The Attorney General suggested 
that the Bill should be withdrawn, and a 
new one brought in without the objection- 
able clauses. A penal measure ought 
strictly to define what was to be penal, 
and not be sweeping and general in its 
provisions. It was better to leave the 
observance of the Sabbath to the good 
feeling of the community.—The Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had very consi- 
derable doubts whether the Bill could be 
so limited as to become practicable. He 
believed the progress of opinion at the 
present moment was strongly in fa- 
vour of all the practical objects which 
the honourable member sought to effect, 
and if the Bill could be put into a shape 
consistent with the opinions he had ex- 
pressed he should be ready to support it 
either in the Committee or elsewhere ; 
but he so much despaired of ever attain- 
ing the object, that he for one would not 
undertake the responsibility of introduc- 
ing such a measure.—Sir Rodert Peel en- 
tirely concurred with what had fallen from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he 
agreed with the right honourable gentle- 
man that the public discussion of this 
question had been attended with evil ; 
that was owing to the temper in which 
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the discussions bad been carried on. He 
objected to legislation upon questions of 
this kind, because he wished to avoid 
giving rise to vexatious litigation between 
neighbours and interference with peculiar 
religious opinions. He thought that it 
was desirable to put a stop to fairs and 
markets upon the Sunday, and also to the 
opening of shops on the part of a few in 
particular trades, when public convenience 
did not require it. After some further 
discussion, the Committee was ad- 
journed. 

May 28. Sir G. Grey, after a Jong 
and able address, submitted to the House 
resolutions on the important subject 
of Slavery, the purport of which was, that 
the resolution carried by Sir E. Wilmot, 
on the 22d May, for the immediate aboli- 
tion of the Necro APPRENTICESHIP, 
ought not to be carried into operation ; 
but that all means ought to be adopted 
for securing to the negroes the privileges 
to which the Slavery Abolition Acts had 
entitled them, and that all possible atten- 
tion should be directed to their condition 
on the arrival of their period of entire 
freedom. ‘The Hon. gent. remarked, that 
the question had not, on the present oc- 
casion, been fairly put to the country— 
the question being, not between slavery 
and apprenticeship—for the latter had 
been substantially reduced more than one 
half since the period when slavery bad 
been abolished—but simply one of time ; 
and he submitted that it was scarcely 
worth while to agitate the question of a 
temporary abridgement of the period of 
apprenticeship, when Parliament might 
so much better direct its energies and 
zeal towards the negro race, so long op- 
pressed, with a view to the amelioration 
of their permanent condition, and the es- 
tablishment of a social system in the 
colonies, and thus not only to exhibit a 
memorable contrast between what would 
follow and the past dark history of the 
colonies, but also to refute the apprehen- 
sions of those who looked with fear and 
hostility to the great change effected in 
the year 1833.—Sir EH. Wilmot trusted 
that the House would not stultify itselt 
by rescinding the resolution passed on the 
22d of May. He concluded by proposing 
as an amendment,—* That it is the 
opinion of this House, that the resolution 
passed on the 22d of May should be car- 
ried into effect by means of a legislative 
enactment, due provision being made to 
secure the peace of the colonies, and to 
promote the full enjoyment of equal rights 
among all classes.” Should the amend- 
ment be agreed to, he should follow it up 
by introducing a Bill upon the subject.— 
Mr. Villiers seconded the amendment. 
After several other members had ad- 
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dressed the House,—Sir Robert Peel 
complained of the conduct of Sir E. 
Wilmot, who, having carried his proposi- 
tion by a small majority, had involved the 
House in difficulties for which he had no 
solution. Ifthe hon. gentleman felt con- 
vinced of the justice of bis resolution and 
the feasibility of its execution, he ought 
to have been prepared with a Bill. For 
himself, he thought that it would be 
neither wise nor just suddenly to termi- 
nate the period of apprenticeship in the 
colonies. It could not be doubted that a 
contract had been entered into by Parlia- 
ment, that in compensation for the loss 
of the labour of the slaves, there should 
be first a pecuniary grant made to the 
masters, and, secondly, that proprietorship 
in their labour as apprentices for a given 
period should be awarded as part of the 
compensation. After the best consider- 
ation he could give the subject, he could 
not bring himself to the belief that there 
had, on the part of the whole West India 
body, been such a violation of their duty 
as to justify an interference like the one 
proposed by the resolution of the 22d of 
May. If Eixeter-hall was to take upon 
itself the functions of the House of Com- 
mons, there would soon be an end to that 
moral influence which Parliament had 
heretofore exercised so advantageously. 
It was material, too, that they should set 
such an example on this great subject to 
foreign states as they might be likely to 
follow,—a peaceful example, proceeding 
steadily to its close, not the alarming pre- 
cedent of an abrupt and perhaps tumul- 
tuous termination. — The amendment was 
supported by Mr. O'Connell and Dr. 
Lushington ; and the original motion met 
the warm approval of Lord Staniey. 
When the House divided, there appeared 
—For the motion, 250; for the amend- 
ment 178: majority, 72. 


House or Lonrps, May 31. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Iris Poor-.aw Bill, tak- 
ing up an adjourned debate on an amend- 
ment moved by Earl Fitzwilliam, to the 
effect that it shall not be lawful for the 
guardians to receive into the workhouse any 
poor person, unless he shall be blind, deaf, 
or dumb, or deprived of one or more of 
his joints; or if a man, above the age of 
sixty years; or if awoman, above the age 
of fifty years; or if an orphan, under 
twelve years; and that if a person, not of 
the above descriptions, be admitted, any 
three or more of the ratepayers may 
appeal to the quarter sessions, and such 
rate, if the case be proved, be quashed. 
Ona division, the original clauses were 
carried by a majority of 107 against 47. 
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House or ComMons.: June 1. 

The House went into committee 
on the Intsu Corporation Bill, when 
Lord John Russell said, that the Govern- 
ment could not, after the fullest con- 
sideration, consent to the franchise pro- 
posed by Sir Robert Peel, which was 
much too high.—Sir R. Peel could not 
give way on this subject. All his amend- 
ments were founded on the principle of a 
high franchise.—Mr. 0’ Connell said, that 
a Bill with such a franchise would be 
thought no boon by the Irish people 
His wish was, not that the houses in the 
larger towns should be actually rated at 
10/. a year, but that where a rent of 10/. 
was paid in such towns, it should be taken 
for granted that the premises were worth 
that sum. With respect to the smaller 
towns, he should support a 5/. franchise, 
similar to the one which he had suggested 
for those containing a larger population. 
After a good deal of discussion, the ques- 
tion was put to the vote, on Sir Robert 
Peel’s amendment to the 6th clause, 
when there appeared—for the amend- 
ment, 111; for the clause as it stood ori- 
ginally, 137; majority for Ministers, 26. 
The proposition of a 5l. franchise for 
the smaller towns was then agreed to, 
after a good deal of discussion, in which 
Sir Robert Peel entered his protest against 
any other than a general franchise, found- 
ed upon an actual rating to the amount 
of 107. 

June 6. Mr. Hume, in moving the 
second reading of the County Rates 
Bill, said he understood the principle 
of Reform to be that there should no 
longer be any system of nomination, but 
that there should be election. The Cor- 
poration Reform Bill had most advanta- 
geously established this principle in bo- 
roughs. He was anxious that individuals 
paying county rates should have the same 
privileges as were now enjoyed in the 
boroughs. There were large county re- 
venues, but those who paid the rates had 
no control over the management. He 
proposed that the county rate payers 
should elect the persons to manage not 
only the taxation but the use of the pro- 
duce of the taxes. He meant to leave to 
the magistrates all matters connected 
with justice, but he meant that individuals 
appointed solely by the Lords Lieuten- 
ants should not have the control of the 
finances. ‘There was at present no check 
or control.—Colonel Sibihorp had read 
the bill, and he had never seen a greater 
chaos of nonsense. Its object was to 
degrade a meritorious body who had dis- 
charged great services without remunera- 
tion. He moved, as an amendment, that 
the bill should be read a second time that 
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day six months. On a division the num- 
bers were, 37 for the bill, and 105 for the 
amendment. 

In the committee on the ExPensEs oF 
ExxctionsBill, Colonel Sibthorp achieved 
a second triumph. Before any progress 
had been made in considering the clauses, 
the gallant colonel divided the house on the 

uestion that the chairman do leave the 
chair, when he was ina majority of 71 to 43. 

The Marrizp Women’s Bill was de- 
feated, by a majority of 56 to 21, on the 
motion of Sir E. Sugden, that it be read 
a second time that day three months. 

The Hicu Suenirrs Bill experienced 
a similar fate at the hands of the Attorney 
General, whose motion to postpone its 
commitment for three months was carried 
without a division. 

June 8. Lord J. Russell moved the 
order of the day for going into commit- 
tee on the Benerices’ PLuratirres BIL. 
—Mr. Hawes moved, as an amendment, 
that the bill should be re-committed, for 
the purpose of striking out all those 
clauses that were objectionable. Since 
the question had been before the house, 
a most important petition had been pre- 
sented, signed by sixty-three clergymen ; 
and they stated that they were against 
the noble lord’s bill, because there were 
no less than 3000 livings within the limits 
prescribed by this bill. Mr. Clay seconded 
the amendment.—Lord J. Russell under- 
stood the proposal of the hon. member 
to be, that the bill should be re-commit- 
ted, with the view of abolishing plurali- 
ties altogether. ‘This question had been 
discussed already, and more particularly 
by the hon. member for Kilkenny. The 
hon. gentleman said, let there be no 
pluralities. Suppose a living of 301. 
or even 40/. a-year, and nobody should 
be found to fill it, the necessary conse- 
quence would be, that it would be in. 
cumbent on the bishop to ask some 
neighbouring clergyman to do the duty, 
who might have other duties to perform. 
However desirable it was to abolish plu- 
ralities, unless the hon. member proposed 
such a modification of the clergy’s in- 
comes as would enable every clergyman 
to live upon his income, his amendment 
would hardly benefit the church, For 
the motion, 145; for the amendment, 34. 
Upon clause 4 being read, Sir H. Verney 

roposed to substitute the words—*‘ And 
be it enacted, that no spiritual person 
holding any benefice involving the cure 
of souls shall accept, or take to hold 
therewith, any other benefice involving 
the cure of souls, unless such benefices 
are situated contiguous to one another, 
and the parish churches are within three 


tiles of each other, and the united po. 
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pulation of such two benefices do not 
exceed 3000 souls, and the united in- 
comes of such two benefices amount to 
less than 750/, per annum.”—Mr. Hume 
seconded the amendment.— Mr. Goul- 
burn said, he should be the first to throw 
out these provisions of the bill, if he con- 
sidered their effect would be to benefit 
the clergy alone; but in supporting the 
measure he thought he was making the 
best provision which circumstances per- 
mitted for the instruction of the people. 
It was quite a mistake to suppose that 
the present bill would merely tend to get 
rid of a small number of pluralities; it 
was true that they could not get rid of 
pluralities altogether without greater in- 
convenience, and even injury tv the in- 
terests of religion than retaining them 
could ever produce. He thought that 
in the present state of church livings, it 
was much better to have a curate perma- 
nently resident than an incumbent fre- 
quently changing.— Lord J. Russell fully 
agreed with those who thought that be- 
nefices should never be held in plurality; 
but as there were a number of small liv. 
ings incapable of maintaining a resident 
clergymen, he thought, when such bene- 
fices were situate within ten miles of 
each other, bestowing them in plurality 
was absolutely necessary, unless means 
could be found for increasing their value. 
The house divided, and the numbers 
were—for the motion, 53; against it, 57. 
The clauses are therefore retained on the 
bill. The remaining clauses were then 
agreed to.—Dr. Nicholl moved for the 
introduction of a clause exempting from 
stamp duty all instruments connected 
with the admission to benefices under the 
annual value of 200/.—Lord J. Russell 
saw no reason for extending this indul- 
gence to the persons mentioned. He did 
not deny that they might feel the stamp 
duty burdensome, but other classes might 
claim an equal share of exemption, and 
the thing might go on until there would 
be no revenue at all. The house then 
divided,—for the clause, 46; against it, 
55.—Colonel Sibthorp proposed a clause 
for the purpose of giving to the widow of 
a spiritual person holding a benefice with 
a residence annexed the right of occupy- 
ing the said residence with land not ex- 
ceeding ten acres for three months next 
after the decease of the husband, the 
widow to pay all rates and taxes, and to 
make good all dilapidations that might 
occur in that period.— The Aétorney- 
General supported the principle of the 
clause proposed, which he would prepare 
in a proper form, and introduce it on the 
third reading of the bill. 

June 11. The House went into com. 
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mittee on the Irish Municrpat Cor- 
PORATION Bill, and the committee hav- 
ing arrived at the sixth clause, Sir Robert 
Peel, in a long speech, again brought for- 
ward his proposition, that in the case of 
the eleven principal towns in Ireland, 
containing a population of more than 
15,000, to which corporations were to be 
conceded, and in all other instances where 
corporate privileges were conferred, there 
should be established an uniform fran- 
chise, whereby the voter should possess 
a house or tenement of the clear an- 
nual value of 107. to be determined by 
an actual rating. He was not proposing 
what was unjust or insulting to Ireland, 
but only what was necessary to insure the 
good local government of the towns, and 
the application of corporate privileges to 
their proper purpose—not subserviency 
to factious interests, but the promotion 
of the welfare of the boroughs on which 
they were conferred. He had not made 
his proposition with a view to give a pre- 
ponderance to a party, or to establish a 
monopoly in favour of any sect.—Lord 
John Russell expressed his sincere regret 
that the last speaker appeared to be de- 
termined to persevere in a proposition to 
which it was impossible for him to assent. 
Such a proposition would, if adopted, in 
the present condition of the large towns, 
keep alive the feeling that an invidious 
distinction was attempted tobe maintained 
between different classes of her Majesty’s 
subjects in Ireland. The House divided, 
for the clause, 286: for Sir R. Peel’s 
Amendment, 266: majority for Minis- 
ters, 20. 


House or Lorps, June 12. 

The Lord Chancellor moved the third 
reading of the IMprisoNMENT FoR Dest 
Bill, which had been considerably altered 
in the select committee. The bill origin- 
ally abolished arrest for debt on mesne 
process, and on execution. In the com- 
mittee there was no doubt as to the pro- 
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priety of abolishing arrest on mesne pro- 
cess; but great difficulty it was found 
would attend the abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt on execution, The bill 
would give the creditor power, under a 
writ of elegit, to take the whole profits 
of the debtor’s estate, &c. instead of one 
moiety, as it was at present; it rendered 
property in the funds, with various other 
descriptions of property not now so avail- 
able, applicable to the discharge of the 
debt. This bill would, therefore, give 
the creditor the power of putting into 
operation the practice of the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court, by which the debtor's pro- 
perty could be secured.—Lord Brougham 
thought the bill a great improvement on 
the old Jaw, and suggested its extension 
to lreland—Lord Abinger gave his con- 
sent to this bill, although he had great 
doubts of its good effect, and fears that 
it would not answer. The bill was read 
a third time and passed. 


House or Commons, June 15, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
submitted two resolutions, relating to 
the Sucar Duties. He considered that 
the present amount of drawback was 
more than it ought to be. When the 
subject was under discussion on a for- 
mer occasion, Lord Althorpe directed a 
series of experiments to be made by Dr. 
Ure. From those experiments, applic- 
able to British sugar, there was one re- 
sult, namely, that the entire drawback 
paid on refined sugar was greater than 
the duty on raw sugar. His proposition 
was that the drawback on double refined 
sugar should be reduced from 43s. 2d. to 
36s. and on single refined sugar from 36s. 
10d. to 30s. Agreed to. 

June 16. Lord John Russell moved the 
third reading of the Sopor anp Man 
Bisnorric Bill.—Dr. C. Lushington ob- 
jected to the motion. After a division 
for the third reading, 69 against 5, the 
bill was read a third time, and passed. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The trial of Hubert, Steuble, and 
others, charged with a conspiracy against 
the King of the French, was terminated 
on Friday, May 25. The jury brought 
in a verdict of guilty against five, and ac- 
quitted the three others. Hubert was 
sentenced to transportation for life; Ma- 
demoiselle Grouvelle, Steuble, and An- 
nat, his accomplices, to five years’ im- 

risonment ; and Giraud to three years. 
he verdict of the jury excited the most 
violent uproar among the prisoners, the 
bar, and the whole auditory. Hubert, 
drawing a knife, attempted to stab him- 


self, but was disarmed by the two muni. 
cipal guards seated by his side. The 
President ordered the guards to remove 
Hubert, but the accused offered a most 
desperate resistance, and it was with the 
utmost difficulty they were at last able to 
execute the orders of the Court. Groans, 
hisses, and cries of “ Murder!” were 
heard on all sides, and the President was 
obliged at last to call in the guards, and 
cause the hall to be cleared before he 
could pronounce judgment. 
CANADA, 

Lord Durham arrived at Quebec on the 

27th of May. Four days after, a banditti 
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of United States pirates and refugee 


Canadian traitors seized upon and burnt 


the Sir Robt. Peel steamer, lying peace- 


ably at anchor in the river St. Lawrence 
or lake Erie, at a distance of about seven 
miles from French Creek (Erie). 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


May 14. Sir C. Price’s Turpentine 
Works situated at Mill-wall, Limehouse, 
were totally destroyed by fire. On the 
arrival of the engines the distillery (a 
building of upwards of 70 fect in length 
and 50 in breadth) was wrapped in one 
sheet of fire. The distillery contained 
six boilers, all of which were full charged 
and at work. There were also four large 
stills, which were full of liquor, ready to 
be boiled off. On the stage of the dis- 
tillery were 250 barrels of turpentine, 
ready to be removed to the store houses. 
The distillery is divided from the store- 
houses aud warehouses by a narrow road, 
known as the Ferry-walk, but they are 
connected together by a tunnel under the 
road. On each side of this passage were 
barrels of turpentine, piled in heaps, and 
the outsides had, by the time in question, 
been scorched by the flames, when the 
firemen, at the risk of their lives, com- 
menced digging up the earth, and com- 
pletely blocked up the tunnel, and to this 
circumstance alone the preservation of the 
stores may be said to be owing. 

May 16. The annual meeting of the 
British and Foreign Temperance Society 
was held at Exeter Hall, the Earl 
Stanhope in the chair. ‘The number of 
members who have joined the society 
during the year is 19,878, making a total 
of 43,412. Amongst those who have 
joined in the past year are two magistrates ; 
ministers of yarious denominations, 225, 
which, with 500 who have joined other 
societies, make upwards of 700; medical 
men, 34; lawyers, 3 (laughter) ; officers 
in merchant vessels, 42 ; mothers, nursing 
on the system 211 (cheers); farmers, 
139; publicans and tavern-keepers, 11 
(laughter) ; maltsters, 11; and wine and 
spirit-merchants, 6. The number of re- 
claimed drunkards is 2907; reclaimed 
drunkards, males and females, by other so- 
cieties, from whom no reports are received, 
1411; making a total of 4318 reformed 
drunkards ; abstainers, but not members, 
1670; distillery stopped, 1; breweries 
stopped, 6; public houses shut up, 49; 
and excisemen discontinued, 2. ‘The re- 
ceipts of the society for the year amounted 
to 2877. Ils. 10d. ‘The expenditure was 
that sum minus 537. 10s, 2d., which, how- 
ever, was due for the forthcoming prize 
essay on the subject of total abstinence. 

May 28. An affray of a calamitous and 
very extraordinary nature took place near 


Canterbury, A madman, calling himself 
| 


Sir Wm. Courtenay, but whose real name 
was John Nieboll ‘Thom, a native of Corn- 
wall, had been from time to time declaiming 
among the rusties in the adjoining villages 
against the operation of the poor-laws, and 
other grievances, until at length he as- 
sembled a numerous body of followers. 
On Monday, May 28, they sallied forth 
from the village of Boughton, where 
they bought bread, and proceeded to the 
heuse of Wills, one of the party, near 
Fairbrook. A loaf was broken asunder, 
and placed on a pole, with a flag of white 
and blue, and a rampant lion. Thence 
they proceeded to; Goodnestone, near Fa- 
versham, producing throughout the whole 
neighbourhood the greatest excitement, 
and adding to their numbers by the haran- 
gues occasionally delivered by this illfated 
madman, At this farm, Courtenay stated 
that “ he would strike the bloody blow ;” 
and they made an ineffective attempt 
to set fire toa bean-stack. ‘They next pro- 
ceeded toa farm at Hernehill, where Courte- 
nay requested the inmates to feed his 
friends, and the request was immediately 
complied with, Their next visit was at 
Dargate-common, where Sir William, tak- 
ing off his shoes, said, ‘‘ I now stand on 
my own bottom.” By his desire, his poor 
deluded followers then fell on their knees, 
and he prayed for half an hour; they then 
proceeded to Bossenden-farm, where they 
supped, and slept in the barn. At three 
o'clock on Tuesday morning they left, 
and proceeded to Sittingbourne to break- 
fast, where Sir William paid twenty-five 
shillings: they then visited Newnham, 
where a similar treat was given at the 
George. After visiting Eastling, Throw- 
ley, Seldwich, Lees, and Selling, and oc- 
casionly addressing the populace, holding 
out to them such inducements as are 
usually made by persons desirous of 
creating a disturbance, he halted in a 
chalk-pit to rest, and on Wednesday 
evening returned to Culver’s farm, at 
Bossenden. A farmer under the hill, 
Mr. Curling, having had his men seduced 
from their employment, at this time made 
an application for their apprehension, and 
a constable of the name of Mears, assist- 
ed by two others, proceeded on ‘Thursday 
morning to execute his mission, and, after 
a little parley, Courtenay, while they 
were arguing, inquired which was the 
constable, and, on the young man reply- 
ing he was, he immediately produced a 
pistol and shot him, after which he seized 
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him, and inflicted a wound upon him with 
a dagger; with the assistance of some of 
the excited labourers he then threw the 
body into a ditch. The two other con- 
stables immediately rode back to the ma- 
gistrates, and mentioned the facts. The 
country was now in a state of great alarm 
and excitement, and it was deemed expe- 
dient to send to Canterbury for a party 
of military. By this time the whole body 
had retreated to a deep and sequestered 
part of the wood, where Sir William 
shouted and encouraged his adherents to 
behave like men, and excited them to 
desperate fury. On perceiving the soldiers, 
he advanced with the greatest sang froid, 
and deliberately shot, before the men, 
Lieut. Bennett, of the 45th regt. who was 
in advance of his party,and who fell dead 
upon the spot, The soldiers then im- 
mediately fired ; Sir William was one of 
the first killed, and ina few moments 
ten lives were sacrificed, and several 
rendered cripples for the remainder of 
their days. An inquisition on the body 


of Nicholas Mears was held on Thursday 
and Friday, and the jury returned a ver- 
dict of wilful murder against six per- 
sons, namely William Perey Honywood 
Courtenay (alias John Nicholl Thom), 
Wm. Burford, William Price, Thomas 
Mears alias Tyler, Alexander Foad, and 


Wm. Nutting. 

On Saturday an inquest was held on 
the body of Lieut. Henry Boswell Ben- 
nett, and the jury returned a verdict of 
wilful murder against Wm. Courtenay, 
Edward Wraight the elder, Edward 
Wraight the younger, Thomas Mears 
alias ‘Tyler, James Goodwin, Wm. Wills, 
Wm. Forster, Henry Hadlow, Alexander 
Foad, Phineas Harvey, John Spratt, 

‘Stephen Baker, William Burford, Tho- 
mas Griggs, John Silk, George Bran- 
chett, Edward Curling, Geo. Griggs, 
and Wm. Rye. Of these, Courtenay, 
Foster, Baker, Burford, T. Griggs, G. 
Griggs, E. Wraight, Harvey, and Bran- 
chett were dead. ‘Thomas Mears alias 
Tyler, who was cousin to the murdered 
constable, was wounded. Alexander 
Foad, who is a farmer, possessing a free- 
hold of 50 acres, and in very comfortable 
circumstances, was severely wounded, Of 
the rioters altogether eight were slain 
outright, and seven wounded—two of 
them mortally. Of those who opposed 
them in support of the law two were 
killed and one wounded. ‘Twenty-three 
prisoners were committed to Feversham 
gaol, 

On Monday an inquest was held on 
the body of George Catt, who was shot 
in the affray. The verdict was that the 
deceased was shot by accident by the mi- 

Gent, Maa, Vor, X. 
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litary in the execution of their duty. 
Inquests were then held on Courtenay, 
alias Thom, the unhappy cause of all this 
melancholy loss of life, and the eight 
other dead rioters. In all the cases ver- 
dicts of justifiable homicide were re- 
turned. 

Sir W. Courtenay first appeared at 
Canterbury in the Michaelmas of 1832 ; 
and the first rumour was, that an eccentric 
character was living at the Rose Inn, who 
passed under the name of Count Roths- 
child. His countenance and attire denoted 
foreign extraction, while his language and 
conversation showed that he was well 
acquainted with almost every part of the 
kingdom. He often decked his person 
with a gay and imposing costume. In 
December of the same year he surprised 
the citizens of Canterbury by proposing 
himself as a candidate for the representa- 
tion of the city in Parliament, and created 
an entertaining contest for the honour 
long after the sitting candidates had com- 
posed themselves to the delightful vision 
of an unexpensive and unopposed return. 
He was also a candidate for the eastern 
division of the county, but polled only 
four votes ; still he studied with more 
ardour and vigilance than before to capti- 
vate the affections of the lower orders in 
the city. He made it known that his 
condescension was as great as his rank 
and wealth, and that he should be willing 
to accept of invitations to visit the hum- 
blest families—to eat and drink at the 
peasant’s and the labourer’s table—to 
make one of a larger or smaller party at 
the lowest public house—to enrol his 
name in the meanest society. So nume- 
rous were his engagements, that he was 
obliged to run or ride from house to 
house, taking a slight repast at each, and 
generally concluding the day at a banquet 
prepared by a number of his new friends 
in some obscure club-room, 

In Feb, 1833, on the examination of 
some smugglers before the magistrates at 
Rochester, Sir William made his appear- 
ance, attired in a grotesque costume, as a 
knight of Malta, and having a small cime- 
tar suspended from his neck by a massive 
gold chain. On one of the men being 
examined, Sir William became his advo- 
cate; but the man being convicted, a 
professional gentleman defended the next, 
and Sir William presented himself as a 
witness ; when he swore that he saw the 
whole transaction between the revenue 
cruiser and smugglers, and was positive 
that the tubs, stated to have come from 
the latter, had been floating about in the 
sea all the morning, and were not thrown 
overboard from that vessel. The soli- 
citors for the customs, having undoubted 
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evidence that this testimony was false; 
determined to proceed against the indivi- 
dual who had been guilty of such a public 
and daring act of perjury. The trial 
came on at Maidstone on the 25th of 
July, 1833, when he was found guilty of 
wilful and corrupt perjury, and sentenced 
to imprisonment in jail for three calendar 
months, and to be transported for the 
term of seven years. Before, however, 
the three months’ imprisonment had ex- 
pired, it was found that Sir William was 
completely out of his senses ; and he was 
sent to the Kent Lunatic Asylum, at 
Barming, where he has been confined 
until, on the application of his father, 
through the interest of Mr. Turner, 
M.P. for Truro (with whom he had been 
seven years head clerk) and Sir H. Vivian, 
Bart. he was released in October last, 
his father engaging ‘to be answerable for 
his conduct. 

Sir W. H. P. Courtenay, Knight of 
Malta, as the wretched man styled him- 
self, was no other than Mr. John Nicholl 
Thom, the son of ‘a small farmer and 
maltster at St. Columb in Cornwall ; and 
fifteen years since cellarman to the highly 
respected firm of Plumer and Turner, 
wine-merchants at Truro. Some ten 
years since he himself commenced the 
trade of a maltster and hop dealer, and for 
three or four years conducted it with 
apparent respectability. At that period 
his premises were destroyed by fire, and 
he claimed and received for his alleged 
loss of property from the office and offices 
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in which he was insured, 3,0007.—a sum 
far beyond what it was thought he could 
legitimately be possessed of. Some two 
years after he freighted a vessel to Liver- 
pool with a large quantity of malt, which 
he followed and disposed of, and then 
became a wandering adventurer, 

Mr. Ainsworth has made him the ori- 
ginal of a gypsy character called the 
“rufiler,” in his novel of Rookwood, pub- 
lished a few years ago. 

It appears that the delusion among the 
womgges was so great that they would 
lave attacked two thousand soldiers, 
having been persuaded by Courtenay that 
they could not be shot. He blasphe- 
mously styled himself the Saviour of the 
world ; he also represented himself as in- 
vulnerable to steel or shot, and had 
deluded numbers into the belief that, 
though he appeared dead, he would 
rise again on the third day, and lead his 
followers on to victory. A woman of 
the name of Culver had been told by 
this impostor, that if she got some water, 
and placed it on his mouth, in case he was 
shot, he would shortly revive. On hear- 
ing of his death, the woman filled a vessel 
with water, walked half a mile with it, 
and, in compliance with his instructions, 
‘oe it on his lips. She was appre- 
1ended by order of the magistrates. 

The body of Courtenay was buried at 
Herne-hill, as also were those of most of 
the other slain rioters, they having been 
eid inhabitants of that place and Dun- 

irk, 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE Promotions. 


April 28. Lieut.-Col. George Gawler to be 
Governor and Commander-in-chief of South 
Australia; John Hutt, esq. to be Governor 
and Commander.in-chief of Western Anstra- 
lia; and Henry Light, esq. to be Governor and 
Commander-in-chief of British Guiana. 

May 25. J. P. Nuttall, esq. to be Exon or 
Corporal of the Yeomen of the Guard. 

ay 31. 


Extraordinary to the Duke of Cambridge. 

Junel. 14th Light Dragoons, Capt. C. Bar- 
ton to be Major. 

June 6. Hon. C. A. Murray to be Master of 
her Majesty’s household. 

June 8. 6th Dragoons, Major Jeremiah 
Ratcliffe to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. Raynard 
White to be Major.—Brevet, Lt.-Col. Michael 
Childers to be Colonel. 

June9. W. M. Lockwood, esq. son and heir 
apparent of W. J. Lockwood, esq. of Dews 

all, Essex, in compliance with the will of his 
maternal uncle Sir Mark Wood, Bart. to take 
the name of Wood instead of Lockwood, and 
bear the arms of Wood. 

June 11. G. R. Sartorius, esq. Capt. R.N. 
and Vice-Admiral in the service of the Queen 
of Portugal, to accept the insignia of Knight 


J. G. Andrews, 7. to be Surgeon 
‘a 


Commander of the Tower and Sword, anda 
Grand Cross of St. Bento @’Avis.—Col. Henry- 
Charles Edward Vernon-Graham (formerly 
Vernon) of Hilton-park, co. Stafford, to dis- 
continue the name of Grahem. 

June 12. Hon. George Keppel, to be Groom 
in Waiting to her Majesty. 

June 15. Jolin Lodge, of Bodsilin, co. Car- 
narvon, esq. in respect to the memory of his 

aternal grandmother and his great-uncle 
iiles Ellerton, of Ellerton, co. York, esq. to 
take the name of Ellerton after Lodge, and 
bear the arms quarterly.—10th dr ms, Lt.- 
Col. J. Vandeleur to be Lt.-Colonel.—Brevet, 
Major H. J. Warde to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. 
George Browne to be Major. 


Knighted at Dublin, William Leeson, esq. 
recently appointed Usher to the Order of St. 
Patrick. 


NaAvAL PREFERMENTS. 


Capt. James Nias to the Herald; Capt. C. H. 
Williams to the Tribune; Comm. F. M. 
Boultbee to the Jaseur ; Commander George 
Elliot, to the Columbine ; Lt. J. H. Turner, 
to the Ranger; Lieut. J. West, to the Vol- 
cano; Lieut. G. Drew, to the Harpy. 
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Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Dungannon.—Hon. Thomas Knox. 

Inverness Co.—F. W. Grant, of Grant, Esq. 
Linlithgow Co.—Hon. Charles Hope. 
Maidstone.—John Minet Fector, esq. re-elected. 


EcccLestasticaAL PReFERMENTS. 
Rev. H. Huntingford to be a Canon of Here- 
ford. 


Rev. T. G. T. Anderson, St. Paul’s episcopal 
ee Edinburgh. 

Rey. 'T. F. Barker, Farndon P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. Edm. Blake, Oxwick R. Norfolk. 

Rev. C. J. Cartwright, Heckmondwike P.C. 


York. 

Rev. H. E. Cobden, Chariton V. Wilts. 

Rey. J. Emra, Redlynch new ch. Somerset, 

Rev. C, Ferrot, Wispington V. Linc. 

Rev. W. D. Fox, Delamere R. Chesh. 

Rey. P. Guille, St. Mary’s R. Jersey. 

Rev. F. Hugil, Wollaton R. Notts. 

Rev. W. Hudson, Armathwaite P.C. Cumb. 

Rey. T. James, Welford with Sibbertoft V. co. 
Northampton. 

Rev. F. Litchfield, Great Linford R. Bucks. 

Rev. D. F. Markham, Great Horkesley R. 
Essex. 

Rev. John Pearson, Suckley R. Wore. 

Rev. D. Rees, Aberavon V. Glouc. 

Rev. J. T. Robinson, St. Andrew’s, Holborn, R. 

Rey. G. Stevenson, Dickleburgh R. Norfolk. 

Rey. W. Stratton, Gressingham P.C. in the 
parish of Lancaster. 

Rev. W. Thomas, Manaccan V. Cornwall. 

Rev. W. Tomlinson, Granard V. co. Longford. 

Rey. J. Le P. Trench, Castlebar RK, co. Mayo. 

Rev. W. H. P. Ward, Compton Valence R. 
Dorset. 

Rey. J. Watson, Doddington V. co. N’pton. 

Rev. D. Wheeler, Goole C. co. York. 

Rev. F. H. White, Blakesley V. co. N’pn. 

Rev. J. M. Wilder, Thornham with Allingham, 
V. Kent. 

Rev. R. C. Windham, Felbrigge and Melton 
with Aylmerton R.R. Norfolk. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Rey. C. Daniel to the Marquis of Sligo. 

Rey. R. C, Lane to the Marq. of Queersberry. 
Rey. R. Lowe to Viscount Boyne. 

Rev. R. W. Scurr to Lord Muskerry. 


Civi. PREFERMENTS, 


Hay Cameron, Esq. to be fourth ordinary 
member of the Council of India. 

The Duke of Devonshire elected President of 
the Horticultural Society. 

Rev. Herbert Kynaston, M.A. to be High 
Master of St. Paul’s School, and Mr. C, c. 
Roberts, B.A, to be Assistant Master. 

Mr. Bateson (second master) to be third Master 
Leicester Coll. School. 

T. H. Gooch, esq. M.A. to be Assistant Master 
of West Riding School, Wakefield. 

R. H. Smith, esq. B.A. to the Master of Ando- 
ver grammar school, 


BIRTHS. 


May 4. The wife of the Rev. R. A’Court 
Beadon, Vicar of Cheddar, a dau.——13. In 
Great Queen-st. Westminster, the wife of E. 
S. Stephenson, esq. a dau.——18. At Beech 
Hill Park, Herts, Lady Barnes, a dau.——19. 
At Sharnbrook, Beds. the wife of the Rev. 
John Brereton, a son.——2l. At Holwell, 
Hertf. the wife of the Rev. Charles Delmé Rad- 
cliffe, a dau.——22. In the New Village, Isle 
of Wight, the wife of the Rey, Charles Wors- 
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ley, a son. 25. In Eaton-sq. the ay! Agnes | 
Byng, a dau.——26. The wife of John Garratt, 
esq. of Bishop’s-court, Devon, a dau.——28. 
In Wilton-crescent, Mrs. Tollemache, a son, 
——31. In St. James’s-sq. Lady Georgiana KE. 
C. Grey, a dau. 

Lately. At Wyfold-court, Oxfordshire, Mrs. 
Arnot, a son.—In Dublin, the lady of Sir E. 
R. Borough, Bart. a son.——Lady Courtenay, 
. dau.——At Brighton, Lady Jane Knox, a 

au. 

June 1. In Park-place, the Duchess of Beau- 
fort, a dau.——2. In Portland-place, the wife 
of J. Wigram, esq. a son.——3. At Filton 
House, Glouc. the wife of the Rev. A. A. Dau- 
beny, a son.——At Jennings, Kent, the wife of 
E. 3B. Curteis, esq. a son and heir.——4. 
At Redlynch House, the wife of Thomas 
William Coventry. . son.——The wife 
of the Rev. F. J. urtenay, Rector of 
North Bovey, Devon, a son.——5. The wife of 
the Rev. Montagu Oxenden, Rector of East- 
well, Kent, a son.——7. At Longden, near 
Lichfield, the wife of the Rev, Stuart Majendie, 
a dau.—8. The wife of the Rev. Dr. Graham, 
Master of Christ’s College, Camb. a dau.—— 
12. At Garsington, Oxf. the wife of the Rey. 
W. B. Pusey, a son, 


MARRIAGES. 


April 23. At Florence, the Duke de St. Leu, 
ex-King of Holland, to the Signora Strozzi. 
——24. At St. Pancras, Stephen Hall, esq. 


M.D. of Kennington, to Ann, second dau. of 
the late Charles Cooper, esq. of Edmonton and 
Great St. Helen’s.——At Fryern Barnet, Francis 
Wm. Stanley, esq. of Newcastle on-Tyne, to 
Constance Louise, eldest dau. of George Craw- 
shay, esq. of Colney Hatch.—aAt St. James’s 
Westminster, James Kerr Ewart, esq. Bengal 
he 


Civil Service, to Georgiana, eldest dau. of 
Rev. Edward Repton.— At St. James’s, the 
Rey. Chas. Clarke, eldest son of Sir Chas. M. 
Clarke, Bart. of Durham Lodge, Norfolk, to 
Rosa Mary, eldest dau. of H. Alexander, esq. 
of Cork-st.—At Diddington, the Rev. John 
Pardoe, B.A. to Frances, third dau. of George 
Thornhill, esq. M. P.——25. At St. George’s, 
Han.-sq. Viscount Galway, to Henrietta Eliza, 
only dau. of Robert Pemberton Milnes, esq. of 
Frystone Hall, Yorkshire.——At Newbury, the 
Rev. Thos. Child, youngest son of Thomas 
Child, esq. of East Woodhay, to Mary, dau. 
of J. Fielder, csq.—At Fulham omas 
Paris Fenner, esq. jun. B.A, to Mary Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late G. O. Ross, esq. 
of the Cape of Good Hope.——At Saint 
Marylebone, Thomas Williams, of Berbice, 
esq. to Matilda, eldest dau. of S. J. Pittar, of 
Southill, co. Dublin, and Bentinck-st, esq. 
barrister-at-law.—The Rev. J. C. Allen, B.A. to 
Julia Louisa, only dau. of the Rev. G. A. Lamb, 
D.D. Rector of Iden, Sussex.——26. At St. 
Marylebone, the Rev. H. T. Parker, Vicar of 
Blandford, Dorset, to Jane, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. George Sayer, of Pett, co. Kent. 
——aAt Christchurch, Marylebone, Capt. Har: 
Eyres, R.N. to Ellen Jane, dau. of the late W. 
Parker, esq. of Dorset-sq.—William Tasker, 
esq. of Hawley, near Dartford, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late Robert Talbot, esq. of Stone 
Castle.——At Bray, Berks, F. P. Harford, esq. 
late of the 3d Guards, to Louisa-Eliza-Bourke, 
second dau. of the late Rev. R. F. Hallifax 
and grand-daughter of Samuel formerly Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph.—At Brading, Isle of 
Wight, Col. Noel Harris, to the Countess Dow- 
ager of Huntingdon.——At Paris, William 
Webb, esq. of Dedham, Essex, to Sarah Max- 
well, widow of the Rev. Robert Faithfull, of 
Berks.——27. At Kilberry, Queen’s Co. the 
Earl of Clonmel to the Hon, Annette Burgh, 
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eldest dau. of Lord Downes.——28. At the 
Abbey church, Bath, L. L. Scott, esq. Ist Ben- 
al Light Cay. to Anne Eliza Montague, eldest 
au. of Lieut.-Col. Kirkwood, of Castletown, 
co. Sligo. 

May \. At Fareham, the Rev. P. Thresher, 
M.A. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. 
Harrison, Vicar of Fareham, and Preb. of 
Winchester.—At Dorchester, Fred. Thos. 
Miller, esy. to Hannah Maria, only child of 
the Rev. Evan Davies, Rector of Ail Saints, in 
that town.——Frederick Pidsley, esq. M.D. to 
Flora Anne, second dau. of the Hey. John 
Willis, Rector of South Perrott, Dorset.——At 
St. George’s, Dublin, T. Pakenham, esq, late 
of Bengal Civil Service, to Sarah Jane, relict of 
W. Johnston, esq. 5ist regt.——At Bromley, 
Kent, the Rev. William Hildyard, Rector of 
Market Decping, to Sophia, fourth dau. of 
the late Rev. John Hildyard, Vicar of Bonby 
and Horkstow, co. Lincoln.——At All Souls’, 
Marylebone, F. 8. Blunt, esq. of Crabbett, Sus- 
sex, to Mary, only dau, of the late Rev. John 
Chandler, Rector of Whitley, Surrey.——At 
Fuiham, S. Slade, esq. to Hannah, youngest dau. 
of the late Right Rev. R. Stanser, D.D. formerly 
Bishop of Nova Scotia. 2. At Mortlake, 
the Rev. Horace Gore Currie, to the Hon. Char- 
lotte Addington, third dau. of Lord Vise. Sid- 
mouth.—At St. Leonard’s-on-the-Sea, Samuel, 
son of S. Newton, esq. of Croxton-park, Camb. 
to Elizabeth, dau, of ‘Thomas St. Quintin, esq. 
of Hatley Park.——3. At Brussels, Thos. Roth- 
well, esy. of Black-castle, co. Meath, to Frances 
Sidney, third dau. of the late Hon. and 
Rev. Arthur Vesey.——At Trinity Church, 
Marylebone, the Rev. Francis Hodgson, Arch- 
deacon of Derby, to Elizabeth, second dau. of 
Lord Denman.——At Fordingbridge, Hants, 
James Alex. Seton, esq. late of Ist Dragoon 
Guards, to Anne Susannah, eldest dau. of John 
Wakefield, esq.——At Over Broughton, Notts, 
the Rev. Wm. Glaister, Rector of Beckley, 
Sussex, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
Rey. J. Burrill, Rector of Over Broughton.—— 
At Leamington, the Rev. James Spry, Incum- 
bent of West Bromwich, to Rebecca, relict of 
Henry Hunt, esq. of the Brades. At Tich- 
field, Capt. James A. Murray, R.N. son of the 
late Lord W. Murray, to Julia, dau. of the late 
J. Delme, esq. of Camshall, Fareham, Hants. 
—At Crickhowel, H. J. Lucas, esq. M.D. to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. G. J. Bevan. 
——5. At Cheddon Fitzpaine, Som. the Rey. 
Robt. Moore, youngest son of the Rev. Robt. 
Moore, Preb. of Canterbury, to Charlotte, third 
dau. of the Rey. Dr. Warre, Preb. of Wells, 
and Rector of Cheddon Fitzpaine. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Robert Trotter, esq. of 
Borde-hill, Sussex, to Emma, dau. of the late 
John Dent, esq. M.?.——8. 8. Haydon, es« 
only son of W. Haydon, esq. of Mill-inead 
house, near Guildford, to Fanny, fifth dau. 
of the Rey. G. Bethell, Fellow of Eton, 
and Rector of Worplesdon.—At Trinity 
Church, Marylebone, the Rev. J. L. Galton, 
M.A. of Bram oton, Hunts, to Louisa Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late C, Bevan, esq. of Devon- 
shire-place.——At Melton, Suffolk, the Rev. W. 
P. Larken, Rector of Ufford, to Cecil Carstairs, 
second surviving dau. of the late Dr. James 
Hare, jun. of Calder Hall, Edinburgh.—10. 
At Christ Church Marylebone, W. Chilver, 
second son of John Boodle, esq. to Charlotte, 
only dau. of Arthur Stert, esq. of Upper Baker- 
street.——At Wadhurst, Sussex, Wm. Court- 
hope, esq. of Camberwell, to Frances Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rey. Frederic Gardiner, of 
Wadhurst, Kector of Lianveterine, co. Mon- 
mouth. At Baldock, Alfred Pryor, esq. of 
Hatfield, third son of John J. Pryor, esq. of 
Clay-hall, to Jane Ann, third dau, of Vickris 


Marriages. 


(July, 


Pryor, esq. of Baldock.——At Guildford, C. 
Manger, esq. E.1. Co.’s Service, and of Guern- 
sey, to Julia, eldest dau. of the Rev. C. Belin, 
Head Master of the Guildford School,——John 
Fountain Elwin, esq. of Fitzroy-st. to Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Lady Theodosia Bligh.——15. At 
Florence, the Rev. John James, Rector of 
Rawmarsh, Yorkshire, son of John James, 
esq. of Lydney, Glonec., to Theodosia Mary, 
dau. of the late Wim. Tennant, esq. of Brighton, 
and niece to the Earl of Yarborough.——At 
North Mimms, the Hon, Edmund Phipps, 
brother to the Karl of Mulgrave, to the Hon. 
Mrs. Charles Norton, eldest dau. of Sir Colin 
Campbell, K.C.B. Governor of Nova Scotia, 
——At Longworth, Robert Charles Nicholl, 
esy. of the Middle Temple, to Sarah Jane, 
eldest dau. of the Rey. Nath. Poyntz.—— At 
St. George’s, Hulme, Manchester, the Rey. 
Charles F. Baldwin, M.A. second son of C. 
Baldwin, esq. of Grove Hill, Camberwell, to 
Helen Jane, eldest dau. of John Pooley, esq, of 
Hulme. Joseph, son of Mr. George Green- 
hill, of Stationers’-hall, to Elizabeth, second 
dau. of Richard Eykyn, esq. of Crouch End. 
——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rey. H. 
S. Pollard, M.A. second son of R. B. Pollard, 
esq. of Bremell-house, Brompton, to Anne 
Isabella, dau. of the late W. Snagg, esq. of the 
island of St. Vincent.——At St. Marylebone, 
Arthur Martin a’Beckett, esq. youngest son of 
Win. a’ Beckett, esq. of Golden.sq. to Emma 
Louisa, eldest dau. of the late Marsham Elwin, 
esq. of Thirning, co. Norfolk.—16. At Isling- 
ton, Charles Wilkinson, M.D. to Janet, third 
dau. of the late James Gilmore, esq. M.D.—— 
At Stow-on-the-Wold, the Rey. E. F. Witts, of 
Whichford, Warw. to Sophia, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. RK, F. Vavasour.—17. At St. Philip’s, 
Liverpool, the Rev. J. H. Hamilton, M.A. 
Vicar of Sheepshed, Leic. to Ann, youngest 
dau. of the Rey. Thomas Bold, M.A.——At 
Farnham, the Rey. John Menzies, to Caroline, 
daughter of the late Robert Lang, esq. of 
Moor-park, Tarnhai, and of Portland-place. 
——At East Barnet, Charrington, son of R. 
Nicholl, of Greenhill-grove, Herts, esq. to Ann 
Elizabeth, dau. of A. L. Pfeil, esq. of Willen- 
hall.—At ‘Trinity Church, Chelsea, y. W. 
—s esq. of Wimborne, to Emily Frances, 
on y dau. of J. Richards, esq. Cadogan-place, 
and of Hagley, Wore. At St. Pancras New 
Church, J. Williams, son of Corn. Boyle, esq. 
to Emma Sarah, dau, of Joel Edwards, esq. both 
of Kentish-town.——At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. James Troup, esq. of Hastings, to Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the late William Smith, esq. of 
Brompton Park House, Kensington-gore.—— 
21. At St. George’s, Hanover-sy. H. W. Beau- 
clerk, esq. only son of J, Beauclerk, esq. of 
Katon-place, to Lady Katharine Frances Ash- 
burnham, sister of the Earl of Ashburnham. 
——22. At Ingatestone Hall, Essex, Wm. Sta- 
vers, esq. of Bacons, to Eliza, youngest dau. 
of the late Henry Slaughter, esq. and Frances 
dowager Viscountess Montague.—~24. At 
Doncaster, Isaac Barré Phipps, esq. member 
of the late Hon. Council of Berbice, to Eliza- 
beth Margaret Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Thomas Pearson, esg.——At Lea, near Gains- 
bro’ Sir John Nelthorpe, Bart. to Frances Maria, 
eldest dau. of the Rey. Sir C. Anderson, Bart. 

At Bristol, Edw. Cronin, esq. to Frances, 
third dau. of the late Sir John Kennaway, 
Rart.——28, At Brompton, the Rev. J. 8. Dar- 
vell, to Grace Trevor Charlotte, eldest dau. of 
the late W. Boscawen, esq. and widow of W. 
Fleming, esq.——At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone- 
sq. Lieut.-Col. Bowler, E. 1. Co.’s Service, to 
Caroline Eliza, third dau, of the late John Cam- 
pain, esq. 
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OBITUARY. 


Prince ‘TALLEyrann. 

May 1%. At his hotel in the Rue de 
Florentin, at Paris, in his 84th year, 
Prince Talleyrand. 

Charles Maurice de Talleyrand Perigord 
was born at Paris in 1754. He was de- 
scended from one of the oldest and most 
illustrious houses of France, which, during 
the middle ages, were lords of the district 
of Quercy; and at an early age, as a 
younger brother, was destined for the 
church, ‘His ecclesiastical education was 
formed at the seminary of St. Sulpice, 
and his talents for public business were 
already so strongly developed, that in 1780 
he was named Agent-General for the 
clergy. In 1788 he was consecrated Bi- 
shop of Autun, and the year after was 
elected deputy of the clergy of his diocese 
to the States-General. At that momen- 
tous period Mirabeau perceived the extent 
of his abilities, and signalized him as one 
of the most powerful and versatile of the 
men of genius who then abounded in 
Europe. He proposed several important 
measures to the States, among others the 
suppression of tithes and the appropria- 
tion of the property of the clergy to the 
wants of the public treasury. In 1790 he 
was named President, aud in the same 
year officiated at the altar in the Champ de 
Mars on the day of the National Federa- 
tion, He subsequently consecrated the 
first constitutional Bishops, and for this 
was excommunicated by Pope Pius VI. 

His resignation of the bishopric of Autun, 
and his election as a member of the direc- 
tory for the department of Paris, followed 
soon after. He was left by Mirabeau as 
one of his executors, and in 1792 was sent 
into England on a secret mission, together 
with M. Chauvelin, the ambassador. The 
English administration under Mr. Pitt, 
after favourably receiving the French en- 
voys, subsequently ordered them to leave 
the country within twenty-four hours. 
M. de Talleyrand returned to Paris, the 
day after the 10th of August, and was 
indebted to Danton for a narrow escape 
from assassination, He then left France 
for the United States, and remained there, 
engaged, it is said, in commercial specu- 
lations till 1796, when he was recalled by 
a decree of the Convention. In 1797, after 
the 18th Fructidor, he was appointed Mi- 
nister of Foreign Affairs, and supported 
with the most imperturbable sang froid 
the attacks made againsthim by all parties. 
Two years afterwards the 18th Brumaire 
oceurred. Napoleon became First Con- 
sul, and M, de Talleyrand continued as 


Foreign Minister. In 1802 a brief from 
Pius VIi. released the ex-Bishop of 
Autun from his ecclesiastical ties, and he 
shortly after married Madame Grandt, of 
Hamburgh. The rivalry of Fouche and 
M. de Talleyrand then followed, and to 
the ultimate advantage of the latter, who, 
on Napoleon becoming Emperor in 1806, 
was elevated to the rank of Prince of Be- 
nevento, and Grand Chamberlain of the 
Empire. The next yt he was suc- 
ceeded as minister by M. de Champagny, 
Duke de Cadore, and was named Vice- 
Grand Elector; but from this period his 
alienation from Napoleon may be dated ; 
he disapproved of the Emperor's aggres- 
sions in Spain; and in 1814 was appointed 
president of the provisional government 
of France, until the arrival of the Comte 
d’ Artois. He was French Commissioner 
at the Congress of Vienna, and on the 
final return of Louis X VIII. in 1815, he 
resumed the portfolio of Foreign affairs 
as President of the Council, but resigned 
before the end of the year, from his dis- 
approbation of the tendencies of the go- 
vernment. From this period he remained 
near the person of the Sovereign in virtue 
of his title as Chamberlain, and ultimately 
became the leader of the opposition in the 
Chamber of Peers. The revolution of 
1230 found him, though advanced to a 
venerable age, not too old for the service 
of his country, and he proceeded to Lon- 
don as Ambassador, where he remained 
till 1835. After this time the Prince has 
rested under the shadow of his diplomatic 
laurels, ample enough to include within 
their branches the treaties of Amiens, of 
Luneville, and of the quadruple alliance. 
The nature and the great gift of Talley- 
rand was to pereeive where power and in- 
fluence were likely to centre. Even in 
the turmoil of revolution he was still the 
courtier, aiming at effecting nothing him- 
self, by either study, or eloquence, or la- 
bour, but seeking to fasten on the greatest 
personal character of the moment, in order 
through him to wield influence. He first 
attached himself to Mirabeau, whose exe- 
cutor he became. His secret mission to 
England, under Chauvelin, followed. 
But the times became far too menacing 
and troubled for such spirits as Talley- 
rand, possessed of more finesse than force, 
.to live or prosper in ; and he wisely turned 
his back upon Europe until the combat 
of brute force should have terminated, 
and the stage be left once more open to 
those qualities and powers which he pos- 
sessed, He returned to France under 
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the Directory. ‘The utter instability of 
an executive without talent, honesty, or 
honour, soon induced him to look out for 
one of those master-spirits under the 
shadow of whose success he might hold 
more durable and honourable influence. 
He chose Napoleon, and contributed b 
his councils to the revolution of the 18t 
Brumaire. From that period M. de Tal- 
leyrand was Foreign Minister of France, 
during seven or eight of the most impor- 
tant years that ever occupied diplomacy. 
He was the obedient, the approving mi- 
nister of the Emperor, until the latter 
had reached the utmost height that arms 
and policy could bestow. ‘Talleyrand 
then would have had him rest, telling the 
Emperor that the ascent was over, that 
he had reached the mountain-top of his 
fame and power, and that further progress 
must be descent. The restless spirit of 
Napoleon disliked and spurned the advice. 
Talleyrand was overthrown, and the first 
difficulty which the Emperor experienced 
immediately after from the resistance of 
Spain was pronounced by his ex-minister 
to be the commencement of the end. 

Atamoment when the military fame 
of the empire gave way, all eyes turned 
to M. de Talleyrand in his retreat. His 
eminence proceeded from his standing 
almost alone asa French statesman, Bona- 
parte having extinguished the class and 
the race. Could Napoleon, indeed, have 
trusted him, regained his confidence, and 
so far yielded his imperial willas to enter 
into his views, France might have con- 
cluded other treaties than those of 1814 
and 1815. But Talleyrand soon flung 
himself into the other scale, and was, 
more than any other person, influential in 
bringing about the Restoration. Except, 
however, in the negociations which fol- 
lowed immediately the triumph of the 
allied powers, the Prince was able to re- 
cover no permanent position or authority. 

From time to time, indeed, he made 
his influence felt, and showed himself in 
that prominent light which he was am- 
bitious to appear in. But every one per- 
ceived, and he perceived himself, that he 
was unfit to be the minister of a consti- 
tutional government, for which he wanted 
alike the habits, the character, and the 
peculiar talents. Considerable obloquy 
fell on the French government after July 
for appointing him ambassador to London. 
For, whatever might be the purity of his 
conduct and intentions, Prince ‘Talley. 
rand was considered as the representative 
of that school of duplicity and selfishness 
which admits all means to be allowable, 
provided they obtaia their object. 

It is remarked in the Constiludionnel 
that “* M. de Talleyrand was as eminent 
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for firmness of character as for a compre- 
hensive. mind. His powerful influence 
having been exercised in varying situations, 
and over destinies the most opposed to 
each other, and he was naturally charged 
with having beeri as changeable as the 
events of his time. Nevertheless, in the 
apparently fluctuating character of his 
existence, one prevailing sentiment may 
be remarked—an unalterable attachment 
to the revolution of 1789, and a deep fcel- 
ing of nationality, for few men have felt 
so strong an interest in their country’s 
greatness. On the important occasions 
on which he was employed, his constant 
study was to derive some advantage for 
France from the difficult situations which 
were not his own work, and no man was 
more capable of turning them to better 
account. His rare firmness of character, 
and his imperturbable sang froid, enabled 
him to assume over others at least some 
portion of the empire which he exercised 
over himself, It was impossible to exert 
more influence over an assembly of diplo- 
matists than that for which Talleyrand 
was indebted to his superior mind, his 
infinite resources, and the elegance of his 
language. ‘To give an idea of the effect 
produced by his style, which after him 
will probably find no efficient imitator, we 
may compare his conversation to the 
prose of Voltaire. He frequently gaye 
way to a natural nonchalance, and on such 
occasions spoke but little; but when he 
at length shook off this mental indolence, 
his conversation was enchanting. His 
habitual chit-chat tone was one of grace- 
ful levity that skimmed lightly over the 
surface of every subject, but which, when 
serious business was the theme, gave way 
to an extraordinary depth and force of 
reasoning. It has been often imagined 
that he lived, as it were, only intellectually, 
and that his heart found no room for the 
feelings of affection; but those who were 
admitted to his intimacy know that his 
kindness was unequalled, and that its ex- 
pression not unfrequently penetrated even 
through the immoveable features which 
disconcerted so many able negociators.” 
The first symptoms of the complaint 
which carried Prince Talleyrand off, ap- 
peared six days before his death, when he 
was seized with a shivering fit attended 
by repeated vomitings. He underwent 
an operation at the lower part of the loins 
with great fortitude, merely once saying, 
“ You give me great pain.” He was per- 
fectly aware of his danger. Having asked 
his medical men if they thought they could 
cure him, they rightly estimated bis 
strength of mind, and told him at once 
that he ought to put his affairs in order, 
that he might have nothing to do but to 
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attend to his health. It is said that he 
had for some time written and addressed 
to the Popea retractation of his conduct at 
the famous ceremony of the Federation, 
where he forgot his episcopal ordination, 
and condescended to bless that democratic 
and somewhat heathen ceremony. The 
Courrier Francais states, that the retrac- 
tution made by the Prince was in the 
form of a letter, addressed to the Pope, 
which had been written six months. In 
it he retracted the part which he took in 
the constitutional mass, celebrated on the 
day of the Federation in the Champ de 
Mars ; and this with a copy was inclosed 
by him to the Archbishop of Paris, who, 
according to this journal, did not visit the 
Prince. When the arrival of the King 
and Madame Adelaide was announced to 
the dying courtier, he said, ‘‘ This is the 
9 honour my house ever received.” 

Ie then presented to his Majesty his phy- 
sician, surgeon, and valet in attendance. 
At three o’clock the Abbé Dupanloup, 
who had not left the Prince for several 
days, administered the sacrament of ex- 
treme unction. The France mentions 
that; after his death had taken place, 
Count Molé was admitted into the room, 
and that he kissed the hand of the corpse. 
Another journal says, that M. Royer 
Collard remained by the bedside of the 
sufferer until he expired. 

“ We are assured,” says the Messager, 
“that the statement of Prince Talley- 
rand having drawn up his letter to the 
Pope three months ago, is incorrect. 
The truth is, that he did not yield till 
after three days’ resistance, and only on 
the day of his death, to the solicitations 
and tears of his family. At this time 
there were in his chamber only the Abbé 
Dupanloup, the Duchess de Dinoand her 
daughter, the Duke de Valengay, Dr. 
Cuveilhier, Dr. Cogny, his physician in 
ordinary, and M. de Bacourt, a friend of 
the family.” 

Thus, after a long and eventful life, 
expired Prince Talleyrand, in the full 
possession of all those wonderful facul- 
ties with which he was endowed, and 
which had been called into exercise under 
circumstances more extraordinary than, 
oo, have fallen to the lot of any 

uman being to encounter. With some 
deduction upon the score of his sincerity, 
which was always questionable, he sur- 
vived many trials with a high private cha- 
racter; and his personal advantages, the 
excellence of his temper, clearness of his 
views, suavity of manners, and, above all, 
the brilliancy of his wit and quickness of 
his repartee, have been universally ac- 
knowledged, and are almost proverbial. 

The Prince’s funeral took place on Tues« 
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day, May 22, at the church of the As- 
sumption. As he belonged to an an- 
cient sovereign family, and had been 2 
dignitary of the church, the accustomed 
draperies of black and silver were not 
used, but the mourning was in violet. 
The colours of his family liveries and es- 
cutcheons, with all the quarterings of his 
alliances, were displayed both in the 
church and at the hotel. The whole was 
arranged with the strictest observance of 
etiquette. The coffin lay in state for 
an hour before its removal to the church, 
The private friends of the deceased, and 
deputations from the Chambers of Peers 
and Deputies, from the Institute, and 
other public bodies of which the deceased 
was a member, with nearly all the am- 
bassadors and other personages of the 
corps diplomatique, &c. assembled soon 
after ten o'clock. At five minutes past 
cleven o’clock the cortege began to move 
in the following order :— 


A Detachment of Hussars. 
Municipal Guards. 
Sappers. 
Music of the 16th, playing solemn airs, 
and the drums mufiled. 
A Detachment of the 7th Regiment of 
Infantry. 

The Hearse, drawn by six black horses, 
richly and superbly caparisoned, with 
silver ornaments, as well as the 
Hearse, with plumes, &c.and 
the pall supported by 
Marshal Soult, ne Pasquier, 
Count Molé, and the Duke de Broglie. 
After which 
Deputations from the Institute, the Peers, 
Ministers, Duputies, Ambassadors, 
and different corps. 

Servants in Royal Livery. 

A Detachment of the 16th of the Line. 
The Prince’s Carriage. 

Six Mourning Coaches. 

The Duchess of Dino’s Carriage, 
followed by 
Four Mourning Coaches, 

Seven Royal Carriages, 

Thirty Private Carriages in Liveries, 
closed by a 
Detachment of Municipal Guards 
on foot and horseback. 


The hearse arrived at the church at half- 
past eleven, when the funeral service im- 
mediately commenced. The body was 
lowered into a vault, where it will remain 
a month, and then be transported to Va- 
lencay, together with the bodies of the 
‘brother and the great-nephew of the de- 
ceased. His brother, the Duke Archam- 
bault de Talleyrand Perigord, and the 
father of the Duke de Dino, died on the 
28th of April, at St. Germaine, aged 76, 
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The Prince’s will has been laid before 
the President of the ‘Tribunal de Pre- 
miére Instance; he has appointed his 
niece, the Duchess de Dino, universal le- 
gatee, and has left a number of specific 
legacies to the Duke de Valencay, his 
grand-nephew. At the end of this will, 
which is entirely in his own handwriting, 
there is a declaration, also written by 
himself, in which he exposes the political 
principles which have guided his conduct 
under the different governments which 
have succeeded since 1789. It is said 
that this declaration, which he ordered to 
be read to his family along with his will, 
contains some curious exposures on the 
nature of the political crises in which he 
has been called to play a part. ‘This de- 
elaration, as well as the will, is dated in 
1836. There is also the most complete 
prohibition made to his heirs from publish- 
ing his memoirs, which are, it is said, de- 
posited in England, before the lapse of 
thirty years from the day of his death, 
and he orders them to disavow all which 
may be published in his name before the 
expiration of that period. He expresses 
a desire to be buried at Valengay, and 
concludes his testament with a declara- 
tion that he dies in the Roman Catholic 
faith. 

We believe we may affirm, says the 
Constitulionnel, that his Majesty conti- 
nued to grant to Prince Talleyrand, out 
of the civil list, the allowance of 100,000f. 
which he enjoyed under the Restoration as 
Grand Chamberlain. 

Prince Talleyrand was invested with 
most of the principal orders of Europe. 
He was a Knight of the Holy Ghost, 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour 
from its first creation in 1805, a Knight 
of the Golden Fleece, Grand Cross of 
the Orders of St. Stephen of Hungary, 
the Elephant of Denmark, Charles ITT. 
of Spain, the Soteer of Greece, the Sun 
of Persia, the Conception of Portugal, 
the Black Eagle of Prussia, St. Andrew 
of Russia, the Crown of Saxony, and St. 
Joseph of Tuscany. It has been remark- 
ed as singular that, notwithstanding he 
took an active part in the formation of 
the constitutional government of Bel- 
gium, he had not received the Order of 
Leopold. He was a member of the Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles Letters, 
and the Académie des Sciences Morales 
et Politiques. 





Sir C. H. Patmer, Barr. 
Lately.. Aged 78, Sir Charles Harcourt 
Palmer, Bart. of Dorney Court, Buck- 
inghamshire. 
One of the oldest titles of the baronet- 
age has become extinct by the death of 
12 
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this gentleman. It was conferred by the 
Founder of the Order, King James the 
First, in 1621, on Sir Thomas Palmer, 
who had been knighted in the expe- 
dition to Cadiz ; he was seated et Wing- 
ham in Kent, and was descended from 
an ancient family which had long flourished 
in that county and Sussex. The elder 
branch of the family terminated in heir- 
esses, on the death of the fourth Baronet, 
in 1723; viz. Mary, married first to Sir 
Brook Bridges, and secondly to the 
Hon. Charles Feilding; Elizabeth, mar- 
ried to the Hon. Edward Finch Hatton ; 
and Mary, married to Daniel Earl of 
Winchelsea. ‘The title then devolved on 
Sir Charles Palmer, great-grandson of 
Sir James Palmer, Knt. (third son of the 
first Baronet,) by his wife Martha, dau. 
and heiress of Sir William Garrard, of 
Dorney Court. Sir Charles married 
Anne daughter of Richard Harcourt, esq. 
by Elizabeth half-sister to Simon first 
Lord Harcourt, whence the late Baronet 
(their grandson) derived that name. 

Sir Charles Harcourt Palmer was the 
only son of Charles Palmer, esq. an offi- 
cer in the East India Company’s service, 
(only surviving son of Sir Charles,) by 
Sarah, daughter of ‘Thomas Clack, esq. 
of Wallingford, and sister to Frances 
Viscountess Courtenay. 

Sir Charles succeeded his grandfather 
in the title Nov. 8, 1773. He has died 
without legitimate issue, but has left three 
sons born out of wedlock, between whom 
he has left a large property, the accumu- 
lations resulting from an unostentatious 
style of life. 





Sm Ricuarp Corr Hoare, Bart. 


May 19. At Stourhead, in his 80th 
year, Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. 
F.R.S. F.S.A. F.L.S. the amiable, be- 
nificent, and very diligent Historian of 
Wiltshire. 

Sir Richard was born on the 9th of 
December, 1758, the eldest son of Sir 
Richard Hoare, the first Baronet, by 
Anne, second dau. of Henry Hoare, of 
Stourhead, esq. and of Susanna, daughter 
and heiress of Stephen Colt, esq. In 
a modest biographical sketch, which he 
has drawn of himself, he observes :— 
“Tn my youth I was initiated in the bu- 
siness of our family bank, till my grand- 
father removed me from it, and gave up 
to me, during his lifetime, all his landed 
property. An early habit of application 
to business induced me to have recourse 
to the pen and pencil; for, without some 
amusement, life ultimately must produce 
tedium and ennui; and, thanks to Provi- 
dence, I now, in my advanced age, feel 
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the benefits of an early habit of appli- 
cation.” 

In 1783 he married the Honourable 
Hester Lyttelton, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam-Henry Lord Lyttelton. She died 
in 1785, leaving issue a son, Henry. To 
alleviate his grief for her loss, he resolved 
totravel. In September that year he left 
England, pains through France and 
Italy to Naples, and after exploring the 
classic ground in the vicinity of that city 
and Rome, returned b enoa to the 
South of France. He then visited Swit- 
zerland, afterwards made an excursion to 
Barcelona, repaired a second time to 

me, and again reached England in 
July, 1787. This year, by the death of 
his father, he succeeded to the baronetcy. 

In 1788, he left England a second time, 
passed through Holland, the Austrian 
Netherlands, Hanover, Prussia, Saxony, 
and Bohemia, to Vienna, where he ar- 
rived the same autumn. Thence to 
Trieste, examining the most interesting 
objects on the coast of the Adriatic. He 
devoted a considerable time to the exami- 
nation of Rome and Naples, and their 
vicinity ; visited Sicily, Malta, and Goro, 
Capri, Ischia, and Elba; and returned 
through the Tyrol to England, which he 
reached in August, 1791. 

In the course of these tours, as he him- 
self observes, ‘‘ portfolios were filled with 
drawings of the most interesting objects 
that occurred: an account of which I 
was induced to record in print, for the 
gratification of my family and friends, 
thus recalling to my recollection the many 
agreeable hours I had passed in search 
of pleasure and information.” These 
Recollections formed four volumes, the 
substance of which was afterwards con- 
densed and published, in 1818, in “ A 
Classical Tour through Italy and Sicily, 
tending to illustrate some Districts which 
have not been described by Mr. Eustace, 
in his Classical Tour.’ At this period 
he had several offers of being brought into 
Parliament, which he uniformly declined. 
Latterly he has often been heard to say, 
“ T hate polities.” 

‘‘ During the convulsed state of Eu- 
rope,” he observes, “ when a veto was put 
on all foreign travel, my resources were 
confined to my native country; and Cam- 
bria presented itself as an object worthy 
of attention. But as travelling without 
a Lag > becomes tedious, I resolved to 
take Giraldus as my guide, and to enlist 
myself as one of his followers, through 
his Iter laboriosum. This work, illus- 
trated by numerous plates, and very hand- 
somely printed by Bulmer, was presented 
to the public in the year 1806. 

“¢ Another object of amusement, in the 

Gent. Mac. Vot. X. 
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same district, occurred soon afterwards, 
in making the Tour of Monmouthshire, 
with my friend Archdeacon Coxe, and in 
furnishing drawings for his description of 
that interesting county. 

“‘ The principality of Wales having 
been traversed in every direction, my at- 
tention was next attracted by the neigh- 
bouring Province of Hibernia, which I 
visited in the year 1807, and published 
an account of this short excursion, to af- 
ford my countrymen the information I 
had gleaned, in a country so little visited, 
and so much deserving of notice. 

‘«¢ The next and grandest object in view, 
was the History of my own County, in 
which the remarkable relics of British 
Antiquity were situated—namely, Abury 
and Stonehenge. From a neighbouring 
antiquary, Mr. W. Cunnington, of Heytes- 
bury, who, during his rides over our open 
Downs, had made many new and impor- 
tant discoveries, especially as to the his- 
tory of our ancient British inhabitants, 
I became infected with the mania of an- 
tiquarianism, which increased to such a 
degree, as to enable me to complete, in 
1821, two folio volumes of the History 
of Ancient Wiltshire.” 

The labours of all former writers upon 
British Antiquities and Roman Roads 
bear no comparison to those of Sir R. C. 
Hoare. The first volume of this ‘splendid 
work is confined to South Wiltshire, and 
to British Antiquities; and includes 
several plans, elevations, &c. of that in- 
teresting monument Stonehenge. The 
second volume commences with North 
Wiltshire ; Part I. of which is confined to 
the British wra; and a full account is 
given of that wonderful circle of Abury. 
Part II. of the second volume is allotted 
to the Roman period ; and an accurate 
survey is taken of all the Roman roads and 
tesselated pavements in the county. 

« Being still blessed,” continues Sir R. 
C. Hoare, ‘‘ with a tolerable degree both 
of health and energy of mind, I am anxious 
that the Modern History of our county 
should be the sequel of the former work, 
and am now, in this Hundred of Mere, 
laying the foundation ofa structure, which 
I earnestly hope a future generation will 
see advanced to a happy termination.” 

Of the Modern History of Wilts, the 
parts published consist of, 1. Hundred of 
Mere, 1822; 2. Hundred of Heytesbury, 
1824; 3. The Hundred of Branch and 
Dole, 1825. In this portion of the work 
Sir R. C. Hoare was associated with 
the Rev. John Offer, whose untimely 
death, Dec. 23, 1822, was a serious 
loss both to Sir R. C. Hoare and to 
the History of Wiltshire. Mr. Offer’s 
labours gave a promise of he ex- 
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cellence in this department of literature. 
These three portions form the first vo- 
lume, under the title of the ‘* Vale of 
Wily.” 4. Hundreds of Everley, Am- 
bresbury, and Underditch, 1826; 5. 
Hundred of Dunworth and Vale of Nod- 
dre, by James Edward Baron Arundel 
and Sir R. C. Hoare, 1829; 6. Hundred 
of Westbury, by Mr. Richard Harris and 
Sir R. C. Hoare, 1830; and Hundred of 
Warminster, by Henry Wansey, esq. and 
Sir R. C. Hoare, 1831; 7. Hundred 
of Chalk, by Charles Bowles, esq. and 
Sir R. C. Hoare, 1833; 8. Hundred of 
South Damerham, by Wm. Henry Black, 
esq.; Hundred of Downton, by George 
Matcham, esq. LL.D.; Hundred of 
Cawden, by Sir R. C. Hoare, 1835. _ 

This great work, which must entitle 
Sir Richard to a distinguished place in 
the first rank of Topographical Histo- 
rians, was not completed to the extent 
he at first contemplated. Notwithstand- 
ing his own exertions and example, he 
was at length, for want of coadjutors, 
obliged to confine his views to the His- 
tory of South Wilts. His latest wish, 
to see that work completed, was nearl 
gratified. Of the parts still unpublished, 
the Hundred of Alderbury has passed 
through the press; that of Frustfield (by 
Mr. Matcham) is also nearly printed ; and 
the account of Old and New Sarum is, 
we understand, so far advanced by the 
joint labours of Robert Benson, esq. the 
present Recorder, and Mr. Hatcher, as 
to be nearly ready for the press. 

Sir Richard had suffered much from 
rheumatic gout, and for some years had 
been afflicted with deafness. His me- 
mory and sight were, however, little im- 
paired by the advance of age. He was 
always cheerful and resigned, and he con- 
versed with vivacity and pleasure on his 
antiquarian pursuits, and on the improve- 
ments he had made in his beautiful and 
picturesque demesne. In regard to his 
health, nothing occurred to create appre- 
hension till Wednesday the 16th May, and 
on the following Saturday he closed his 
long, hononrable, and useful career, in his 
80th year. 

His life latterly had been quite retired, 
from the severe attacks of his complaint, 
which so enfeebled his frame, that he 
sank into the arms of death with the 
Christian resignation and calm placidity 
of one who felt that he was summoned 
to another and a better world. He is 
deeply regretted by an extensive circle of 
the great and good; but by none more 
than his tenantry, and the inhabitants of 
his various and extensive manors. 

The merits and virtues of Sir R. C, 
Hoare, as an individual, will long live in 


the memory of those who knew him 
best. Asa writer, and patron of liberal 

ursuits, he took the most lively interest 
in the history and antiquities of the coun- 
try generally, and of his own district in 
particular ; and his purse, his advice, his 
assistance, were always ready to promote 
any attempt, however humble, for their 
elucidation. In this, as in other respects, 
no man better exemplified his own re- 
mark, ‘* We ought to consider ourselves 
as existing not solely for ourselves, and 
to bear in mind the non sibi sed posteris; 
we should leave as a legacy for posterity, 
whatever useful information we have been 
able to collect, during the existing period 
of our lives.” 

In consequence of the recent death of 
his son, Henry Hoare, esq. the baronetcy 
and landed property devolve on his eldest 
half-brother, the head of the eminent 
Banking-house in Fleet-street ; and his 
personal property on his grand-daughter 
Anne, who is married to Captain Mathew, 
the Member for Shaftesbury. 

Sir Richard Hoare, who was always 
exceedingly liberal in presentation copies 
of his published works, printed several 
for private distribution only. Of these 
we have extracted the following list from 
*¢ Martin’s Catalogue of Privately Printed 
Books.” 

On the Architecture of Wales. 4to. 
1806. A portion of his edition of Gi- 
raldus Cambrensis: twenty copies. 

A Catalogue of Books relating to the 
History and Topography of Italy, col- 
lected during the years 1786, 1787, 1788, 
1789, 1790. 1812, 8vo. pp. 102; twelve 
copies. The whole collection described 
in this catalogue was most liberally pre- 
sented by Sir Richard to the British Mu- 
seum, in 1825. 

Journal of the Shrievalty of Richard 
Hoare, esq. [Sheriff of London and 
Middlesex] in the years 1740—41. 
Printed from a MS. in his own hand- 
writing, 1815, royal 4to. pp. 108, 

A Catalogue of Books relating to the 
History and Topography of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 1815, 8vo. 
pp. 361. Twenty-five copies. 

Recollections Abroad, in the years 
1785, 6,7, 8, 9, 90, 91. 4 vols. 8vo. 1815 
—1818. Of the two former only twenty- 
five copies were printed; of the two 
latter, fifty. 

Pedigrees of the families of Hore, of 
Rishford, com. Devon; Hoare, of Wel- 
ton, com. Bucks; Hoare, of London, 
com. Middlesex; Hoare, of Mitcham, 
com. Surrey; Hoare, of Stourton, com. 
Wilts; Hoare, of Barn-Elms, com. Sur- 
rey; Hoare, of Boreham, com. Essex. 
1819, dto. pp. 64; nine portraits. 
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Monasticon Wiltunense : containing a 
List of the Religious Houses in North 
and South Wiltshire: compiled chiefly 
from Bishop ‘Tanner’s Notitia Monastica. 
1821, fol. pp. 54. 

Monastic Remains of the Religious 
Houses at Witham, Bruton, and Stavor- 
dale, Somersetshire. 1824, 4to. 

A Letter stating the true Site of the 
ancient Colony of Camulodunum, [viz. 
at Colchester in Essex]. 8vo. 1827. 

Registrum Wiltunense, Saxonicum et 
Latinum, in Museo Britannico asserva- 
tum, ab anno Regis Alfredi 892, ad annum 
regis Eadwardi 1045. Nune demum notis 
illustraverunt J. Ingram, S.A.S., Sharon 
Turner, §.A.S., T. D, Fosbroke, S.A.S.,, 
Thomas Phillipps, Bart. S.A.S. Richard 
Colt Hoare, Bart. S.A.S. Sumptibus 
R. C. Hoare. Typis Nicholsianis, 100 
exemplaria impressa, 1827, folio. 

Chronicon Vilodunense: sive de Vita 
et Miraculis Sancte Edithe Regis Edgari 
filie carmen vetus Anglicum. E codice 
unico Cottoniano in Museo Britannico 
adservato, nunc demum in lucem editum ; 
curd G. H. Black. Sumptibus R. C. 
Hoare. Typis Nicholsianis, 100 exemplaria 
impressa, 1830, fol. pp. 141. 

The Pitney Pavements, discovered by 
Samuel Hasell, esq. of Littleton, A.D. 
1828 ; and illustrated, with his Notes, by 
Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. 1831, 8vo. pp. 
20, sixteen plates. Since re-printed, for 
sale, 

In 1823, appeared “ Hungerfordiana ; 
or, Memoirs of the Family of Hungerford: 
collected by Sir R. C. Hoare. Of this 
elegant little volume only 100 copies were 
printed ; 50 as presents, and 50 for sale. 
And in 1829, * Tumuli Wiltunenses; a 
Guide to the Barrows on the Plains of 
Stonehenge; by Sir R. C. Hoare ”—a 
small tract of 50 pages, printed for sale. 

Sir Richard Hoare made the following 
communications to the Society of Anti- 
quaries: in 1817, “An account of a Stone 
Barrow in the parish of Wellow, at 
Stoney Littleton in the county of Somer- 
set, which was opened and investigated in 
the month of May 1816,”’ printed in the 
Archeologia, vol. XIX. pp. 43—48, 
with three plates; in 1823 an “* Account 
of Antiquities found at Hamden Hill, 
with fragments of British Chariots,” 
printed ibid. vol. X XI. pp. 39—42, with 
three plates ; and in 1827, “ Observations 
upon four Mosaic Pavements discovered 
in the county of Hants,” printed in vol. 
XXII. pp. 49—54. 

Among his communications to the Gen 
tleman’s Magazine were, in 1823, an Ac- 
count of a Roman Bath found at Farley, 
Wilts, printed in vol. XCIII. with a 
plate; in 1827, an account of a Roman 
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villa at Littleton, Somerset, printed in 
vol. XCVII. with a plan; and in 1830, 
an account of the Roman villa at Pitney, 
Somerset, also accompanied by a plan, in 
vol. C. 

T. A. Kyicut, Esa. F.R.S. 

May \1. In London, at the house of 
Mrs. Walpole, one of his daughters, 
in his 80th year, Thomas Andrew Knight, 
esq. F.R.S. of Downton Castle, in Here- 
fordshire, the President of the Horticul- 
tural Society of London. 

The following biographical notice of 
this lamented gentleman we extract from 
the Atheneum :— 

‘* Mr. Knight was born at Wormsley 
Grange, near Hereford, on the 10th of 
October 1758. He was the youngest son 
of the Rey. Thomas Knight, a clergyman 
of the church of England, whose father 
had amassed a large fortune as an iron- 
master, at the time when iron-works 
were first established at Colebrook Dale. 
When Mr. Knight was three years old, 
he lost his father, and his education was 
in consequence so much neglected, that 
at the age of nine years he was unable to 
write, and scarcely able to read. He 
was then sent to school at Ludlow, 
whence he was removed to Chiswick, 
and afterwards entered at Balliol College, 
Oxford. It was in the idle days of his 
childhood, when he could derive no assist- 
ance from books, that his active mind 
was first directed to the contemplation of 
the phenomena of vegetable life ; and he 
then acquired that fixed habit of thinking 
and judging for himself, which laid the 
foundation of his reputation as an original 
observer and experimentalist. He used 
to relate an anecdote of his childhood, 
which marks the strong original tendency 
of his mind to observation and reflection. 
Seeing the gardener one day planting 
beans in the ground, he asked him why 
he buried those bits of wood ; being told 
that they would grow into bean plants and 
bear other beans, he watched the event, 
and finding that it happened as the gar. 
dener had foretold, be determined to plant 
his pocket-knife, in the expectation of its 
also growing and bearing other knives. 
When he saw that this did not take place, 
he set himself to consider the cause of the 
difference in the two cases, and thus was 
led to occupy his earliest thoughts with 
those attempts at tracing the vital phe- 
nomena of plants to their causes, upon 
which he eventually constructed so bril- 
lignt a reputation. 

** It was about the year 1795 that Mr. 
Knight began to be publicly known as a 
vegetable physiologist. In that year he 


laid before the Royal Society his cele. 
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brated paper upon the inheritance of dis- 
ease among fruit trees, and the propaga- 
tion of debility by grafting. This was 
succeeded by accounts of experimental 
researches into vegetable fecundation, 
the ascent and descent of sap in trees, 
the phenomena of germination, the in- 
fluence of light upon leaves, and a great 
variety of similar subjects. In all these 
researches, the originality of the experi- 
ments was very ts arava, Pg and the care 
with which the results were given was so 
great, that the most captious of subse- 
quent writers have admitted the accuracy 
of the facts produced by Mr. Knight, 
however much they may have differed 
from him in the conclusions which they 
draw from them. 

« The great object which Mr. Knight 
set before himself, and which he pursued 
through his long life with undeviating 
steadiness of purpose, was utility. Mere 
curious speculations seem to have engaged 
his attention but little; it was only when 
facts had some great practical bearing 
that he applied himself seriously to inves- 
tigate the phenomena connected with 
them. For this reason, to improve the 
races of domesticated plants, to establish 
important points of cultivation upon 
sound physiological reasoning, to increase 
the amount of food which may be pro- 
cured from a given space of land, all 
of them subjects closely connected with 
the welfare of his country, are more 
especially the topics of the numerous pa- 
pers communicated by him to various so- 
cieties, especially the Horticultural, in 
the chair of which he succeeded his friend 
Sir Joseph Banks. Whoever calls to 
mind what gardens were only twenty 

ears ago, and what they are now, must 

e sensible of the extraordinary improve- 
ment which has taken place in the art of 
horticulture during that period. This 
change is unquestionably traceable in a 
more evident manner to the practice and 
writings of Mr. Knight than to all other 
causes combined. Alterations first sug- 
gested by himself, or by the principles 
which he explained in a popular manner, 
small at first, increasing by degrees, have 
insensibly led, in the art of gardening, to 
the most extensive improvements, the 
real origin of which has already, as al- 
ways happens in such cases, been for- 
gotten, except by those who are familiar 
with the career of Mr. Knight, and who 
know that it is to him that they are ow- 
ing. Of domesticated fruits or culinary 
vegetables there is not a race that has not 
been ameliorated under his direction, or 
immediate and personal superintendence; 
and if henceforward the English yeoman 
can command the garden luxuries that 


were once confined to the great and 
wealthy, it is to Mr. Knight, far more 
than to any other person, that the grati- 
tude of the country is due. 

‘¢ The feelings thus evinced in the ten- 
dency of his scientific pursuits, was ex- 
tended to the offices of private life. Never 
was there a man possessed of greater 
kindness and benevolence, and whose loss 
has been more severely felt, not only by 
his immediate family, but by his nume- 
rous tenantry and dependents. And yet, 
notwithstanding the tenderness of his af- 
fection for those around him, when it 
pleased Heaven to visit him, some years 
since, with the heaviest calamity that 
could befal a father, in the sudden death 
of an only and much beloved son, Mr. 
Knight’s philosophy was fully equal to 
sustain him in his trial. 

““Mr. Knight’s political opinions were 
as free from prejudices as his scientific 
views; his whole heart was with the li- 
beral party, of which he was all his life a 
strenuous supporter. 

«Tt is no exaggeration to add, that, great 
as is the loss sustained by his country and 
his friends, it will be equally difficult to 
fill his vacancy in science. No living 
man now before the world can be said to 
rank with him in that particular branch 
of science to which his life was — 

“ » 





Rear-Apmirat Tost, C.B. 

April 10. At Teignmouth, Devon- 
shire, aged 69, Rear-Admiral George 
Tobin, C.B. 

This excellent officer was the second son 
of James Tobin, esq. of Nevis, a gentle- 
man of high literary attainments. He 
was born at Salisbury on the 13th Dee. 
1768; and entered the naval service in 
June 1780, under the patronage of the 
late Adm. Herbert Sawyer, as a midship- 
man on board the Namur, a second rate, 
forming part of the Channel fleet. Early 
in 1782 that ship, then commanded by 
Capt. Fanshawe, accompanied Sir G. B. 
Rodney to the West Indies, where she 
was distinguished in the memorable ac- 
tion of the 9th and 12th of April, young 
Tobin then acting on the quarter-deck as 
aid-de-camp to the Captain. The Namur 
returned to England in 1783, and was 
paid off in consequence of the general 
peace. 

Mr. Tobin then joined the Bombay 
Castle, 74, stationed as a guard-ship at 
Plymouth, where he continued improving 
himself in the scientific as well as the 
practical branches of his profession until 
the spring of 1785, when he rejoined his 
friend Commodore Sawyer in the Thisbe 
frigate, and sailed for Nova Scotia, where 
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he completed his time as a midshipman 
on board the Leander of 50 guns. He 
also served some time in the Assistance 
50; but, on that ship being put out of 
commission, he was, like other young 
officers, without employment in the time 
of peace, and in consequence accepted 
the situation of mate in an East India- 
man, and made the China voyage between 
1788 and 1790. 

On the Spanish armament he joined 
the Tremendous at Chatham, and was 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant, 
Noy. 22, 1791. In the following spring 
he was selected to accompany Capt. 
Bligh as Third Lieutenant of the Pro- 
vidence, commissioned on a voyage of 
discovery, and to convey the bread-fruit 
from Otaheite tothe West Indies. Being 
an excellent draughtsman, he employed 
himself in making surveys, and sketch- 
ing the most remarkable scenes of that 
interesting voyage. All these were, on 
his return, given up to the Admiralty, and 
he could never obtain their return, though 
frequent applications were made. 

Previous to his return to England, 
Lieut. Tobin received letters informing 
him that Capt. Horatio Nelson, who had 
a few years before married a relation of 
his mother, Mrs. Nesbitt of Nevis, had 
kept the Third Lieutenancy of the Aga- 
memnon 64 open for some time, in the 
hope of his joining that ship. But being 
out of the way, he could not avail him- 
self of the opportunity of being under 
the command of our great naval hero; 
who, in a letter written in July 1797, re- 
marked, “ Had he been with me, he would 
long since have been a Captain, and I 
should have much liked it, as being ex- 
ceedingly pleased with him.” 

Lieut. Tobin next served in the Thetis, 
a fine frigate cruizing off Halifax, from 
which he was removed into the flag-ship, 
the Resolution 74 ; and thence promoted 
in Aug. 1798 to the rank of Commander, 
and appointed to the Dasher sloop of war. 
Having commanded that vessel for twelve 
months on the American coast, he con- 
voyed the homeward-bound trade, and 
was then placed under the orders of Sir 
Thomas Pasley at Plymouth, and was 
chiefly employed on the coast of France in 
the irksome and perilous service of inter- 
cepting the coasting trade of the enemy. 
The Dasher was paid off at Plymouth, 
Oct. 10, 1811. 

While on shore, Capt. Tobin chiefly 
directed his attention to the fine arts, and 
was very useful to the celebrated marine 
painter, Pocock, in directing him to give 
effect to the more minute nautical shades, 
as he has since done for the late Mr. 
Laing, the eminent marine painter at 
Teignmouth, 
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In the general promotion, April 29, 
1802, Capt. Tobin obtained the rank of 
Post Captain; and in Sept. 1804 he was 
appointed to the Northumberland 74, 
bearing the flag of his friend the Hon. 
Rear-Adm. Cochrane, off Ferrol. He 
was actively employed on the coast of 
Spain until the Northumberland went in 
pursuit of the French fleet which had 
escaped from I’Orient to the West Indies. 

In Sept. 1805 Capt. Tobin assumed 
the command of the Princess Charlotte 
frigate, of 38 guns. In the night of the 
4th Oct. following, while cruising off 
Tobago, he brought to close action the 
Cyane French corvette of 20 guns, and 
the Naiade brig of 16 guns; after a con- 
flict of above an hour, the former was 
taken, and the latter escaped, from its 
superior sailing, but was afterwards cap- 
tured by the Jason. 

In the summer of 1806 the Princess 
Charlotte convoyed the trade fleet home ; 
and after refitting at Plymouth, joined a 
squadron of frigates sent in pursuit of an 
enemy’s squadron which had done great 
mischief in the Greenland seas. This ex- 
pedition was defeated by very tempestuous 
weather, in which the ships were crip- 
pled, and some even dismasted. 

In 1809 the Princess Charlotte escorted 
a fleet of merchantmen to Barbadoes and 
Jamaica ; and, on her return, was sent to 
St. Helena to bring home the East 
India fleet. The vigilance and attention 
of Capt. Tobin in keeping the ships to- 
gether and bringing them safe to England, 
was so highly appreciated by the East 
India Company, that they presented him 
with 200 guineas for the purchase of a 
piece of plate, and the Commercial In- 
surance Company of Dublin also pre- 
sented him with a piece of plate of 100 
guineas value, accompanied by a flattering 
letter in acknowledgment of his services 
in saving the ship Maria, one of the West 
India convoy. 

During the remainder of the war, Capt. 
Tobin was actively employed on the 
coasts of Spain and France, where he 
captured several of the enemy’s armed 
vessels, as well as many merchant ships, 
and did great injury to the coasting trade 
by constantly harassing them with his 
boats. In Jan. 1812, the frigate’s name 
was changed to Andromache, the present 
Princess Charlotte, of 110 guns, being 
then laid on the stocks at Portsmouth. 

On the 23rd Oct. 1812, the Andro- 
mache fell in with a large Dutch frigate, 
.La Trave, mounting 44 guns, which sur- 
rendered after a short action. He after- 
wards proceeded to Passages, and joined 
the squadron under the late Adm. C. 
Penrose. On the 27th March 1814, 
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Captain Tobin was selected to lead the 
fleet in forcing the passage of the Gironde, 
which was executed in the most skilful 
and gallant manner under a heavy fire 
from the batteries. The officers and men 
of the Andromache were employed with 
those of the Egmont 74, and other ships, 
in reducing the forts and capturing the 
ships on the river, until the Ist of April, 
when the information of Napoleon’s ab- 
dication, and the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, arrived. Nothing could exceed the 
joy of the French on the banks of the 
Gironde on this event ; they received the 
officers and men of the English ships with 
every demonstration of friendship and 
delight. 

In Jan. 1814 the Andromache was one 
of the fleet assembled at Spithead during 
the visit of the Allied Sovereigns. 
After the service she proceeded to Dept- 
ford, and was put out of commission. 

After this long-continued course of ser- 
vice afloat, Capt. Tobin retired with his 
family to Teignmouth. On the 8th Dee. 
following, upon the extension of the Order 
of the Bath, he was nominated a Com- 
panion of that most honourable Order : 
and some time after, the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, without 
solicitation, appointed him Captain of the 
Prince Regent yacht, which command 
he retained until his late Majesty pre- 
sented that vessel to the Imaum of Mus- 
cat, when he was promoted to the rank of 
Rear- Admiral of the White. 

Admiral Tobin was an officer of high 
accomplishments and attainments. He 
was one of the best amateur marine 
painters in the kingdom; a wit, and a 
scholar; exemplary in all the relations of 
life—an excellent husband, father, and 
friend. He had the most chivalric sense 
of honour, and could never condescend to 
meanness in the acquisition of money. 
At sca he was a most anxious and vigi- 
lant officer, and managed his frigate with 
a skill which more than once saved the 
ship from being lost with all hands—when 
the most able seaman on board had given 
up all hope in their Commander and a 
merciful Providence. Generous, kind, 
and benevolent, he was beloved by his 
officers and men. 

He married in 1804 Dorothy, daughter 
of Capt. Gordon Skelly, R.N. (who was 
drowned at sea about 1774-5) and wife of 
Major William Duff, of the 26th regiment. 
She survives him, with one son, George 
Webbe Tobin, esq. late of the 2nd dra- 
goon guards. 

[Abridged from a longer memoir in 
the United Service Journal for June.) 
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Coronet A. HaMILton. 

June 4. Colonel Alexander Hamilton, 
late of the 30th regiment. 

The grandfather of the deceased, Alex- 
ander Hamilton of Ballencrief, esq. M.P. 
for the co. of Linlithgow, and Postmaster- 
general of Scotland, was the representa- 
tive of the family of Innerwick, descend- 
ed from the family of the Earls of Had- 
dington, and died 17th Nov. 1768. He 
married Lady Mary Ker, daughter of Wil- 
Jiam Marquis of Lothian, sister of the 
Marquis of Lothian, Anne Countess of 
Home, Jane Lady Cranston, and Eliza- 
beth Lady Ross. By this lady he hada 
daughter Jane Douglas, married to Alex. 
Hay, of Mordington, mother of Sir 
Thomas Hay, Bart. and four sons: Ist, 
William Henry, who died young; 2nd, 
James, keeper of the stores at Chatham, 
afterwards at Woolwich, and died 1798, 
leaving issue by his wife Agnes, dau. of 
Daes, a son Alexander and a daughter ;* 
3rd, Alexander; 4th, Colonel Archibald 
Hamilton, who died 1795, leaving issue 
one son, Alexander Mark Ker Hamilton, 
now a J.ieut.-General, and a daughter, 
Mary Elizabeth Jane Douglas Hamilton, 
married to Francis, eldest son of the Hon. 
Mark Napier. 

The third son, Alexander Hamilton, 
was Fort Major at Sheerness, and dying 
1786, left issue two daughters and one son, 
Alexander, the subject of this memoir. 
Entering the army young, he received 
a Lieutenancy 22nd March 1791. He 
was at the landing of the British troops 
at Toulon in Aug. 1793, at the storming 
of Farron heights on the Ist of Oct. and 
severely wounded the l4th of the same 
month at Cape Brune. In Jan. 1794 he 
was employed in the expedition to the 
Island of Corsica, and led the attack on 
a fortified martello tower on first landing, 
which was carried. He was also em- 
ployed at the storming of Convention re- 
doubts, taking of St. Florings, and at the 
siege of Bastia in the same island. He 
was present in two naval actions with the 
enemy (then serving on board His Ma- 


jesty’s ship Terrible, in command of a 


detachment of the 30th, then acting as 
marines) on the 14th March and 2nd 
July 1795, under the command of Capt. 
now Admiral Campbell, and was fortu- 
nate enough to be of great assistance in 





* From the churchyard of Charlton, 
Kent. — Agnes Hamilton, Jacobi H. 
Armigeri uxor, obiit 15th Aug. 1766. 
Maria Hamilton, mater ejus, obiit Nov. 
17th 1768, wtatis 77. Also Mrs. Char- 


lotte Mary Hamilton, who died Oct, 11th 
1822, aged 66 years, 
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quelling a mutiny on board, and thanked 
for his exertions on the occasion. 

He was made a Captain 2nd Sept. 
1795, was employed at the siege of La 
Valette and the reduction of Malta in 
1800, when Brigade Major to Gen. Gra- 
ham, now Lord Lynedoch. Was em- 
ployed in the expedition to Egypt, and 
in the following actions, viz. the 13th and 
2\st March, also the 17th Aug. 180], and 
thanked in public orders for his conduct 
in the latter engagement by Lieut..Gen. 
Sir John Doyle. On the 30th of April 
1804, he received a Majority. 

After his return from Egypt he was em- 
ployed in Ireland in the command of 
several light battalions, and superintended 
their formation and exercise under the 
orders of Major-Gen. de Rottenberg, and 
received the thanks of that General and 
certificates relative to the General's sense 
of his useful services on that duty. He 
was afterward employed at the siege of 
Cadiz, and commanded the battalion in 
the action of Fuentes d’ Honor, the 5th 
a | 1811. 

eing raised to the Lieut.-Colonelcy 
of his regiment 4th June 1811, he com- 
manded the battalion in the battle of Sala- 
manca on the 22nd July 1812, and in the 
action of Villa Murial 25th Oct. On 
the army going into winter cantonments 
after the retreat from Burgos, he was 
appointed to the command ofa provisional 
battalion consisting of four companies of 
the"30th and 44th regiments (the remain- 
ing companies of each being sent to Eng- 
land), and it was particularly noticed by 
Major-Gen. Sir F. Robinson in what « 
high state the battalion was brought. 
When ordered home, he joined the Depot 
of the 30th at Jersey, where he was 
enabled from the recruiting service to re- 
organise the battalion in less than three 
months, and was inspected by Licut.-Gen. 
Donn, who expressed the greatest surprise 
at seeing the battalion so strong and in 
such perfect order, and reported them so 
eligible for service, that an order arrived 
directing the immediate embarkation of 
the battalion on the 2nd Jan. 1814 to join 
Gen. Graham in Holland, where it as- 
sisted in the blockade of Antwerp, and 
afterwards resisted for several hours the 
attack of a line-of-battle ship and a num- 
ber of gun-boats at Fort Frederick, in 
which the battalion lost a number of men 
and defeated the enemy’s intention of 
landing. He was employed in various 
operations and service in the command of 
the battalion in the Netherlands in 181]4- 
1815 ; and he commanded the battalion in 
the action of Quatre Bras, 16th June 
1815, where he was severely wounded, 
and afterwards received the thanks of Sir 
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Thomas Picton. Having accompanied 
the battalion to Ireland (after the surren- 
der of Paris), he served in command of it 
there until its reduction, 24th April 1817, 
when he proceeded with a detachment of 
it to India. 

On the return of the regiment, being 
now full Colonel, and finding his health 
impaired by a long residence in India, he 
sold his commission, and after spending 
a life in the service of his country, he re- 
tired to seek a repose which his enfeebled 
constitution did not permit him to enjoy. 
He has left behind him two sons and a 
daughter, the fruit of a matrimonial alli- 
ance formed with a very amiable lady at 
a time when he was serving as Major in 
Portugal. Ist, Alexander, Lieut. of Ar- 
tillery, born 1812; 2nd, William, Lieut. 
3rd Regiment foot, born 1815; 3rd, 
Louisa, born 1819. 





Carr. James Barker, R.N. 

May 4. At Seymour Villa, near Bristol, 
Capt. James Barker, R.N 

He entered the Navy in June 1780, on 
board the Solway, then commanded by 
Capt. Everett, and which, on the 10th of 
the following December, when off the 
Isle of Wight, captured, after an action, 
the French privateer Le Comte de Bu- 
sanoura, carrying 20 guns. He was 
wrecked during an action off St. Kitt’s, 
in the West Indies, when serving under 
Sir Samuel Hood. He served in the 
Prudent, 64, Capt. A. Barclay, in the 
action with Comte de Grasse, on the 25th 
and 26th Jan. 1782; also in the Russell, 
74, on the 28th and 29th May, and Ist 
June 1794, He was with Capt. Payne 
in the Jupiter, 50, and sent by him to the 
— which brought the Princess Caro- 
ine of Brunswick from Cuxhaven to 
London. From that period he served 
with Sir James Saumarez in the Orion, 
74, until made a Commander in Oct. 
1798; during which time he was in the 
actions of 23d June 1795, under Lord 
Bridport, and assisted in the capture of 
three line-of-battle ships ; also at the de- 
feat of the Spaniards, 14th Feb. 1797, 
under the Earl of St. Vincent; and at 
the memorable battle of the Nile under 
Lord Nelson in August 1798. Subse. 
quently he commanded the Moireston 
armed ship for the protection of the trade 
between Bristol and Swansea; and was 
posted 12th Aug. 1812, since which he 
had not any public employment. 





ComMANDER P. Prynn, R. N. 
April 19. At West Looe, suddenly, 

retired Commander P, Prynn, R. N. 
He first joined the service in 1793 as a 
Midshipman, and served successively in 
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that capacity in the Adventure, Crescent, 
Monarch, Queen Charlotte, and Hyzna. 
In 1795 he was at the taking of the Dutch 
squadron at the Cape of Good Hope, under 


Lord Keith. Healsoservedin Americaand , 


in the Channel. In 1798 he received an 
acting order as Lieutenant from his Cap- 
tain, the Hon. C. Paget, of the Pene- 
lope, stationed at the Western Isles, In 
1799 he acted by a similar order in the 
Brilliant, under Sir E. Pellew, at New- 
foundland and Quiberon Bay; and in 
October 1800, the Admiralty, in consi- 
deration of services, confirmed him in 
his rank of Lieutenant, and appointed 
him to the Barakil, in which ship he was 
ordered on the expedition to Egypt; was 
at the landing of the troops, and on shore 
with the army in the battles of the 13th 
and 2lst March; he afterwards volun- 
teered and served up the Nile in gun- 
boats, until the surrender of Grand Cairo, 
on which occasion his conduct was warmly 
acknowledged by his superiors, and the 
Grand Seigneur presented him with a 
gold medal. In 1805 he was appointed 
to the Achilles, Sir R. King, as Second 
Lieutenant, and afterwards First, in 
which capacity he was at the battle of 
Trafalgar, where he received two wounds. 
The last ship he served in was the 
Espiegle as Tiet-tdnetaainhs and he 
retired on half-pay when paid off in 1807. 
At the general promotion that took place 
in 1830, he obtained the rank of retired 
Commander. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 
March18. AtBotulph Claydon, Bucks, 
ed 72, the Rev. Edmund Milward, 
ector of Farthinghoe, Northampton- 

shire. He was formerly a member of 
Brazenose college, Oxford ; and was pre- 
sented to Farthinghoe in 1794 by Lord 
Grey de Wilton. Mr. Milward was of a 
very eccentric character; he was seldom 
seen by any one, even by his domestics, 
and never paid any visits. He had not 
been shaved fora long time previous to his 
decease, and very rarely put on a change 
of linen, &c. 

March 21. Aged 74, the Rev. John 
Nanney, of Belmont, Denbighshire, and 
Maesynedd, ‘Merionethshire. 

March 23. Aged 76, the Rev. Charles 
Cooke, Rector of Semer, Suffolk, and 
for many years an active Magistrate for 

.that county. He was of Caius coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1784, as the 7th Junior Op- 
time, M.A. 1787, and was presented to 
Semer in 1793 on his own petition. 

March 24. At Wardington, Oxford- 
shire, aged 65, the Rev. George Wasey, 
Rector of Ulcomb, Kent. He was ma- 





triculated of Oriel college, Oxford, in 
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1791; was elected Fellow of All Souls, 
and graduated B.A. 1795, M.A. 1799, 
.D. 1 He was presented to Ul. 
comb in 1810. 
March 25. Aged 64, the Rev. Robert 
Porter, Rector of Draycott, Staffordshire. 
He was the son of William Porter, esq. 
of Wigan in Lancashire; was matricu- 
lated in 1792 at Brasenose college, Ox- 
ford, graduated B.A. 1796, M.A. 1798; 
and was presented to Draycott in 1806. 

March 26. At Oxford, of small-pox, 
caught in the faithful discharge of his 
ministerial duties, in his 25th year, the 
Rev. John Garnier, Fellow of Merton 
College, and Curate of St. Ebbe’s in 
that city. He was a son of the Rey. 
Thomas Garnier, Prebendary of Win- 
chester ; entered as a Commoner of Exe- 
ter college in 1831; took the degree of 
B.A. 1834; was elected a Fellow of 
Merton in 1835, and proceeded M.A. in 
1837. He wholly devoted himself to his 
parochial charge, to the visitation of the 
poor, and the instruction of children. 

March 28. At Ipswich, aged 51, the 
Rev. John Buck, Fellow of Christ’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, on the Norfolk founda- 
tion. He graduated B.A. 1808, as 8th 
Senior Optime, M.A. 1811. He left 
his home to take his usual walk, and two 
days after was found drowned in a pond. 

At Rome, aged 30, the Rev. John 
Southwell [fill, M.A. He was the third 
son of the late Benjamin Ifill, esq. of 
Barbadoes, entered a Commoner of 
Worcester college, Oxford, in 1826; 
removed to Magdalen hall in 1831, and 
graduated B.A. 1832, M.A. 1834. 

March 29. Aged 74, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Benson Ramsden, Rector of Great 
Stambridge, Vicar of Little Wakering, 
Essex, and Vicar of Croxton, Norfolk. 
He was of Christ’s coll. Camb. B.A. 
1785 as 15th Senior Optime, M.A 1788, 
B.D. 1812, was presented to Croxton in 
1797 by his college, to Stambridge in 
1801, by the Governors of the Charter 
House, and to Little Wakering in 1812, 
W the Governors of St. Bartholomew’s 

ospital. 

At Hunnington, aged 63, the Rev. 
John Todd, for thirty-seven years Curate 
of Frankley and St. Kenelm’s, Wore. 

At Gwinear, Cornwall, aged 68, 
the Rev. William Vawdrey, for twenty- 
three years Curate of that parish; and 
Rector of Kennerleigh, Devon, to which 
he was presented, in 1831, by the Gover- 
nors of Crediton charity. Mr. Vawdrey 
was a man of the greatest humility, 
charity, and benevolence; his name will 
be long revered by the inhabitants of 
Gwinear. He was a scholar of the first 
class, being gpery | acquainted with the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. 
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March 31. The Rev. Henry Wilkin- 
son, Head Master of Sedbergh Free 
Grammar school. He was formerly Fel- 
low of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B. A. 1814, as second 
Wrangler, and second Smith’s prizeman, 
M.A. 1817. 

April 3. At St. Margaret’s, Here- 
fordshire, aged 77, the Rev. Joseph Ste- 

hen Pratt, B.C.L. Prebendary of Peter- 
Soroush, and late Vicar of that parish. 
He was of Trinity hall, Cambridge, 
LL.B. 1805; and collated to his preben- 
dal stall at Peterborough, by Bishop 
Madan in 1808. 

At Sheriff Hutton Park, Yorkshire, 
the Rev. Edward Thompson, Vicar of 
Aspatria, Cumberland ; youngest son of 
G. L. Thompson, esq. of Sheriff Hutton. 
He was collated to his living last year, 
by the Bishop of Carlisle. 

April 5, At Ludlow, after an illness 
of four months, the Rev. John Hinde, 
Head Master of Ludlow Free Grammar 
School, and Afternoon Lecturer in the 
parish church, He was formerly, for 
above three years, Master of the Gram- 
mar School at Peterborough, and Curate 
to Mr. Pratt at the parish church; and 
from that city he removed to Yaxley, 
andwas Chaplain to the barracks at Nor- 
man Cross. In 1813 he married Jane 
Berthon, step-daughter of the late Rev. 
Robert Lewis, Vicar of Chingford, Essex; 
and he has left a numerous family. 

April 6. Aged 70, the Rev. John 
Rideout, Rector of Woodmancote, Sus- 
sex. He was of Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1790, M.A. 1795. In_his 
living he succeeded his father in 1793, 
who had held it from 1755. The patro- 
nage is in the Crown. 

In Upper Baker-street, aged 58, 
the Rev. George Wheeler, for twenty- 
five years Curate of Shipton Moyne, co. 
Glouc, Mr. Wheeler was a native of Bath, 
the son of George Wheeler, esq. of that 
city. He entered at St. Edmund hall, Ox- 
ford, 1798; proceeded B.A. 1802, M.A. 
1805. In 1812 he married Margaret, 
sister to Sir Compton Pocklington Dom- 
vile, Bart. by whom he leaves issue one 
son, George Domvile Wheeler, B.A. scho- 
lar of Wadham College. Mr. Wheeler 
was a sound and accomplished scholar, a 
deeply-read divine, and an exemplary 
parochial minister. But for his retiring 
habits, and utter dislike to obtruding, 
even his just claims, on those who were 
able to reward his scholastic attainments 
and professional diligence, Mr. Wheeler 
would probably have obtained prefer- 
ment, and there was no man more likely 
to have reflected credit on his patron, or 
to have proVed a greater ornament to the 
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Church, of which he was a most zealous 
and attached son and servant, than him- 
self. 

April 12. At Leamington, in his 60th 
year, the Rev. Richard George, Vicar of 
Wolverley and late of Stoke Prior. He 
was of Trinity hall, Cambridge, LL.B. 
1807 ; was presented to Stoke Prior in 
1815 by the Dean and Chapter of Wor- 
cester, and to Wolverley by the same 
patrons on his recent resignation of the 
former living. 

At Cheetham Hill, near Manchester, in 
his 80th year, the Rev. Clarke Prescott, 
for 52 years Vicar of Downton and Bur- 
rington, Herefordshire, to which he was 
presented in 1786 by Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow. 

April 13. Aged 73, the Rev. George 
Carpendale, of Harwood Chapel, in the 
parish of Middleton in Teesdale, having 
faithfully discharged his duties as school- 
master and reader of the chapel since the 
year 1789, and with equal usefulness and 
propriety those of his sacred office since 
his ordination in the year 1808. His 
whole stipend, which he received from the 
Duke of Cleveland, for the performance 
of his ministerial duties, was 40 guineas 
a-year. His realised property, amounting 
to 200/., he has left in the hands of the 
Bishop of the Diocese, the Rector of the 
parish, and Churchwarden of that part of 
the parish of Middleton in Teesdale, as 
trustees, to lay with it the foundation of 
an endowment for a perpetual successor to 
himself, that the inhabitants of that desti- 
tute part of the diocese may be constantly 
supplied from the Church with a resident 
minister, and provided with a_ burial 
ground, the distance of the burial-place of 
the parish, from the chapel in Harwood, 
being 10 miles. The name of George 
Carpendale, therefore, deserves to be had 
in perpetual remembrance, not only in the 
remote district in which his lot was cast, 
but as an example throughout the Church, 

DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

April 9. In Castle-st. Leicester-sq. 
aged 39, by suicide, Monsieur Caiman 
Duverger, the engineer and architect. 
At the early age of 18 years he was an 
engineer of the Luxembourg Palace; 
subsequent to which he made a voyage 
into Syria and Asia Minor, and visited 
Palmyra, Balbec, and Babylon. On his 
return to Paris he was employed by the 
government to draw up a work upon the 
roads. In all philosophical researches he 
was a great orator, and argued greatly 
upon the crime of suicide. He intended 
to become a candidate for a plan for the 
erection of the Royal ng. 
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May 5. At the New Hummums Hotel, 
Covent-Garden, aged 68, John Ord, esq. 
solicitor, of York. 

May 15. In Cambridge-st. Hyde Park, 
Anne Maria, third dau. of the late John 
Henry Pakenham, Capt. Ist. dragoon 
guards, 

May 16. In Laurence Pountney-lane, 
aged 50, Horatio Ripley, esq. 

May 23. At Clapham Rise, aged 76, 
B. Bond, esq. 

Aged 70, William Armstrong, esq. of 
Pimlico, 54 years in his Majesty George 
the Third’s library, and late of the British 
Museum. 

May 24. In Bedford-sq. aged 16, 
Elizabeth Mary, only dau. of T. Wakley, 
esq. M.P. 

At Gloucester Terrace, Cannon-st.- 
Road, aged 70, Mr. John Parker, formerly 
of Lant-street, Southwark. 

May 26. At Notting-hill, aged 73, 
Humphrey Bache, esq. 

In Connaught-terrace, aged 82, the 
widow of the Rey. T. Robinson, Vicar 
of St. Mary’s, Leicester, and previously 
of the Rev. James Gerard, D.D. Warden 
of Wadham College, Oxford, and after- 
wards Rector of Monks’ Risborough. 

May 27. In Grosvenor-sq. aged 66, 
the Right Hon. Susan Countess of Har- 
rowby, aunt to the Duke of Sutherland, 
the Duke of Beaufort, the Earl of Car- 
lisle, the Countess of Galloway, the 
Countess of Surrey, the Countess Gros- 
venor, &c. &c. She was the sixth dau. 
of Granville Ist Marquis Stafford, by 
Lady Louisa Egerton, daughter of Scrope 
first Duke of Bridgewater ; was married 
in 1795 to the Hon. Nathaniel Ryder, 
now Earl of Harrowby, and had issue the 
late Viscountess Ebrington, Viscount 
Sandon, three other sons, and four other 
daughters, 

In Grosvenor-st. the Right Hon. Sarah 
Countess Amherst and Countess dowager 
of Plymouth. She was the dau. and 
co-heir of Andrew second and last Lord 
Archer, was married in 1788 first to her 
cousin Other-Hickman fifth Earl of 
Plymouth, who died in 1799, having had 
issue (besides three children who died 
young) Other-Archer the sixth and late 
Earl, the Marchioness of Downshire, and 
Lady Harriet Clive. She married second- 
ly, in 1800, William - Pitt now Earl Am- 
herst, and had issue Lady Sarah Eliza- 
beth Amherst, Viscount Holmesdale, 
and three other children now deceased. 
Her body was removed for interment to 
the new chapel, Riverhead. ‘The Earl 
of Hillsborough, Viscount Holmesdale, 
Hon. R. Clive, and Hon. E. B. Clive 
were among the mourners; and the 


cavalcade was accompanied out of Lon- 
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don by the carriages of Earl Amherst, 
the Marquis of Downshire, the Hon. R. 
Clive, Mr. Musgrave, the Earl of Ply. 
mouth, Hon, E. B. Clive, Earl Powis, 
the Bishop of Carlisle, the Duchess of 
Gloucester, the Duke of Northumber- 
land, the Marquis of Camden, Earl De 
la Warr, Viscount Clive, Lord Marcus 
Hill, Lord Manners, the Countess of 
Bridgewater, Lady Colchester, and Sir 
George ‘Taunton, Bart. 

May 28. At Pentonville, Thomas 
Busby, esq. Mus. Doc. Author of a 
translation of Lucretius, a History of 
Music, the Prophecy, a sacred Oratorio, 
and other literary and musical works. 

At Providence-row, aged 78, Andrew 
Johnstone, esq. secretary to the Royal 
Jennerianand London Vaccine Institution. 

May 29. In Hyde-st. Bloomsbury, 
aged 69, Mr. Edward Gwyn, eldest son 
of the late Mr. Edward Gwyn of Long 
Acre, citizen, ironmonger and puainter- 
stainer of London. He was a diligent 
antiquary as far as regarded his own im- 
mediate vicinity, a skilful mechanic, and 
kind friend. 

In York-terrace, aged 78, Thomas 
Borough, esq. of Chetwynd Park, Salop. 

Lately. In Cannon-street-road, St. 
George’s-in-the- East, aged 46, S. Slatter, 
esq. the eminent mason of London-bridge, 
Woolwich Dock Yard, and many other 
places. 

June 1, At the residence of Benjamin 
Ridge, esq. Putney, aged 45, William 
Themas, esq. of Russell-place. 

At Stamford-hill, Mr. Thomas Win- 
dus, of Bishopsgate-street, eldest son of 
Thomas Windus, esq. F.S.A. 

June 2. At Brixton-hill, aged 62, J. 
Dobree, esq. 

In Conduit-street, aged 81, Margaret- 
Esther, widow of J. Dewbery, esq. 

In Hans-place, Sloane-st. aged 36, 
Margaret, only daughter of G. H. Drum- 
mond, esq. 

Vincent Vaughan, esq. of Belle-hatch- 
house, Henley-upon -'Thames. 

June 3. At Chelsea, Elizabeth Laurie, 
formerly widow of W. Bell, esq. Ayles- 
ham, Norfolk. 

June 4. At his son’s house, Muswell- 
hill, aged 81, W. Remington, esq. 

In the Old Kent-road, aged 51, J. 
Newman, esq. late of Charlton, many 
years clerk to the magistrates of the 
Town-hall, Southwark. He was the 
eldest surviving son of the late W. L. 
Newman, esq. solicitor to the Corpora. 
tion of London. 

June. In Albemarle-st. aged 82, 
Anne, relict of T. G. Fothergill, esq. 
and sister to the late Lieut.-Gen, Arthur 
Whetham. 
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In Ebury-st. Pimlico, aged 16, James, 
the eldest son of R. Chalmers, esq. senior 
Committee Clerk of the House of Com- 
mons. 

June 10. In Carlton-gardens, aged 12, 
Louisa Jane, daughter of Mark Mil- 
banke, esq. and grandson of the Duke of 
Cleveland. 

June ll. At Highgate, aged 11, Dul- 
cibella Cecilia, youngest daughter of Sir 
E. Wilmot, Bart. M.P. 

June 12. At Dulwich, Rachael Catha- 
rine, wife of the Rev. Robt. Morgan, 
dau. of the late Dr. Nicholls, of Hinton 
house, near Reading. 

At Woolwich, aged 30, Caroline, the 
wife of Lieut. Harness, royal eng. 

Richard Pering, esq. of Exmouth. 

In Tavistock-st.. Covent-garden, aged 
68, Mr. Matthew Young, medallist, M. 
Num. 8. In conjunction with his father 
he kept a shop many years in Ludgate- 
street, whence he removed to High Hol- 
born, and afterwards to Tavistock-street. 
These two last residences were the resort 
of the most eminent collectors, by whom 
he was highly esteemed, and will be sin- 
cerely regretted for his quiet, amiable 
manners, his honourable dealings, and 
his willingness and skill to assist them in 
their pleasing pursuits. We believe he 
was frequently assistant to Mess. Sotheby 
in forming the Catalogues of Coins, sub. 
mitted to their care for sale. 

June 13. In Charlotte-st. Portland- 
place, aged 72, John Fielder, esq. of 
Duke-st. Grosvenor-sq. solicitor. 

June 14. At North-bank, Regent’s- 
park, aged 21, Martha, second daughter 
of W. Rayner, esq. of Stradishall-place, 
Suffolk. 

In Grafton-st. Mary, wife of the Right 
Hon. ©. W. Williams Wynn, dau. of the 
late Sir F’, Cunliffe, Bart. 

June 15. Aged 70, S. Gilbce, esq. of 
Leadenhall-st. and ‘Tottenham. 





Brerxs.—J/ay 27. At Binfield Villa, 
aged 48, Elizabeth Amelia, wife of Col. 
Kenah, C.B 

June 11. At Mortimer, Ann Helena, 
wife of Major-Gen. C. Brown, C.B. 
E. I. Co.'s, service. 


Bucxs.—June 13. At Beaconsfield, 
aged 73, Hester, widow of the Rev. 
Robert Norris, Rector of Tatterford, 
Norfolk, youngest dau. of Harvey Sparkes, 
esq. of Kinstoun Hall, co. Northampton, 


Drvon.—May 21. At Devonport, 
Capt. Archer, late of 16th dragoons. 
May 22. At Exeter, at an advanced 
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age, the relict of the Rev. William Tan- 
ner, Rector of Meshaw. 

May 25. At Delamore, near Ivy-bridge, 
aged 76, Susanna, widow of T. H. Hays, 
esq. sixth and youngest daughter of the 
late Very Rev. W. Cooke, D.D. Dean of 
Ely, and Provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

May 27. At the house of her nephew, 
S. C. Culverwell, esq. Charmouth, aged 
83, Mrs. Mary Culverwell. 

Lately. At Lympstone, W. C. Cal- 
low, esy. M.D. 

At Haslar Hospital, Lieut. Warlett, 
R.N. commanding her Majesty’s steamer 
Defiance. 

At Branscombe, Lieut. M. Hill, R.N. 
chief ofticer of the Coast Guard Service 
in that district. 


Dorsret.—May 25. At Weymouth, 
the wife of Gen. Gore Browne. 

May 27. At Sturminster, aged 85, 
Capt. Thomas Moore, late of the E. 1. 8. 
He was nearly the last surviving officer of 
the army which conducted the war against 
Tippoo Saib. He distinguished himself 
in many engagements, and was once cap- 
tured, and incarcerated for three years and 
six months in one of Tippoo’s dungeons. 
Till within a very short period, he had 
joined in field-sports with a zeal scarcely 
known at the age of fourscore years. 

June 9. At Blandford, aged 65, James 
Florance, esq. Barrister at Law, and 
Commissioner of Bankruptcy for the 
county of Dorset. He was called to the 
bar at Gray’s Inn, Nov. 20, 1809. 


Essex.—Mareh 17. At 
Capt. Carruthers, 67th regt. 

June 8. At Great Bardfield, Essex, 
aged 70, Anne, widow of William Pol- 
lett, esq. of Dor-street. 

May 31. At Mascalls, near Brent- 
wood, Richard Gardner, esq. of that place, 
and of Billericay. 


Harwich, 


GtoucEster.—March 28. At Bristol, 
aged 95, Ann, widow of Thomas Blaken- 
more, esq. of Westbromwich, co. Staf- 
ford, and mother of Richard Blakemore, 
esq. M.P. of the Leys, co. Hereford. 

April 13. At Cheltenham, retired 
Commander C. Sheldon Timins, R.N. 

May 7. At Cheltenham, Martha 
Elizabeth Ann, wife of R. Hurd Lucas, 
esq. of Grimley, Wore. and Clifton Hall, 
Bucks. 

May 20. At Gloucester, aged 52, 
Alexander Walker, esq. co-proprietor of 
the Gloucester Journal. 

May 28. At Clifton, Sarah Theodora, 
third daughter of the late Theodore 
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Foulks, esq. of Jamaica, and late of the 
Isle of Wight, and Dale Park, Sussex. 

May 29. At Clifton, aged 71, Samuel 
Lloyd Harford, esq. 

At Bristol, aged 82, Mary, widow of 
Lieut. Young, R.N. 

Lately. Aged 69, W. Cother, esq. of 
Longford, near Gloucester. 

June 3. At Cheltenham, aged 61, the 
Right Hon. Frances-Isabella dowager 
Lady Southampton. She was the second 
dau. of the late Lord Robert Seymour, 
aunt to the present Marquis of Hertford, 
by his first wife Anne, dau. of Peter 
Delmé, esq. ; became, in 1802, the second 
wife of George-Ferdinand 2nd Lord 
Southampton, and was left his widow 
in 1810, having had issue the present 
Lord, the Hon Henry FitzRoy, and the 
Hon. Mrs, Allen. 

June 3. At Gloucester, aged 61, Re- 
becca, relict of the Rev. Joseph Bonnor 
Cheston, daughter of the late Thynne 
How Gwynne, esq. of Buckland. 


Hants.—May 23. At Colmar Rectory, 
aged 73, James Fowler, esq, late of Bris- 
tol and of Filton, Somerset. 

Lately. At Catisfield, M. Hawker, 
esq. Justice of the peace for Hants. 


Hererorp.—Jane, wife of the Rev. J. 
George, Rector of Grosmont. 


Henrtrorp.—May 23. At Wall Field- 
house, near Hertford, aged 80, Miss 
Frances Hatton, third daughter of the 
late Sir T. Hatton, Bart. of Long Stan- 
ton, Camb. 

June6. At the residence of her son, 
James Duncombe, Woodcock-hill, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Brandreth Duncombe, esq. 
of Norcott-hill. 

June 11. At Hertford, aged 83, Daniel 
Mardall, esq. for many years steward to 
the Marquis of Salisbury. 


Kent.—May 19. At Tunbridge Wells, 
Edward Lewkenor, eldest son of Edw. 
Knight jun. esq. of Chawton house, 
Hants. 

June 2. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
70, Sarah, widow of Rees Goring 
Thomas, esq. of Tooting Lodge, Surrey. 

June. 8. At Jennings, aged 20, hav- 
ing been born 5th March 1818, Char- 
lotte Lydia, the wife of Edivard Barrett 
Curteis, esq. of Windmill-hill, Sussex, 
and youngest daughter of Thomas Law 
Hodges, esq. of Hemsted, Kent, M.P. 
for West Kent. She gave birth to her 
only child on the 3rd June, and had been 
married only fifteen months from the 9th 
March 1837, 


Osirvary. {July, 


LancasHire£.—May 29. At the Rey. 
T. V. Bayne’s, Warrington, aged 15, 
John-Allanby, eldest son of John Barwis, 
esq. of Woodstock, and grandson of the 
late Rev. J. Gutch, Registrar of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 


Lincotn.—June 4. Aged 78, Francis 
Chaplin, esq. of Riseholm, a magistrate 
for the parts of Lindsey. 

Lately.— At Louth, aged 87, Martha, 
relict of the Rev. Samuel Yorke, Rector 
of North Thoresby. 


Mipp.esex.—May 28. Aged 27, Ed. 
ward, second son of the late G. Stuart, 
esq. of Sutton-house, near Hounslow. 

June 11. At Hampton-court, aged 67, 
Charles Chester, esq. of Chichley, Bucks, 
cousin to Lord Bagot, and brother to the , 
Countess dowager of Liverpool. 


Monmovutn.—April 9. At Newport, 
aged 52, Mary, wife of Mr. James Haw- 
kins, and dau. of the late John Nicholl, 
esq. of Caerleon. 

June'7. At Court St. Lawrence, near 
Monmouth, aged 70, Robert Vaux, esq. 
also of Tottenham, Middlesex. 


NorrHamreton. —June 1. Aged 70, 
William Tyler Smyth, esq. of Little 
Houghton. 

June 2. Aged 85, the Hon. Barbara, 
relict of the Hon, William Cockayne, of 
Rushton-hall. 


NorrincuaM.—Lately. In the Union 
Hospital, Nottingham, aged 93, Mrs. 
Sarah Boswell. She was married to the 
great Boswell, the king of the gipsies, 
72 years since. He died at the gipsy 
camp, at Eastwood-park, in 1835, and 
was interred in Eastwood Church-yard. 
His queen was soon after chargeable to 
Selston parish, and was sent to Basford 
Union workhouse, from which she came 
out in March last, and was received into 
the Nottingham Union Hospital, on ac- 
count of severe illness. 


Oxrorp.—June 2. At Burcot, in his 
70th year, James Cripps, esq. 

June 3. Aged 25, William, second son 
of John Churchill, esq. of Deddington. 


Somerset.—May 17. At the Palace, 
Wells, Margaret Law, youngest dau. of 
the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

At Wells, aged 70, Maurice Davies, 
esq. 

May 18. At Stawell, near Bridgewater, 
aged 88, Henry Bartlett, esq. 

Lately. At Bath, Helen, widow of 
R. Parker, esq. dau. of the late Sir Bysshe 
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Shelly, Bart. of Castle Goring, Sussex, 
and aunt to Lord De Lisle and Dudley. 

May 9.. At Edingworth-house, East 
Brent, Sophia, wife of George Henning, 
M. D. 


SurrEy.—May 23. At Farnham, aged 
70, Anne Frances, relict of the Rev. T. 
W. Barlow, Prebendary of Bristol. 

May 25. At Petersham, aged 79, Eliza- 
beth, wife of General David Douglass 
Wemyss, of Cumberland-st. 

June 10. At Banstead, aged 93, Mrs. 
Mary Howorth, eldest sister of the late 
H. Howorth, esq. and Lt.-Gen. Sir E. 
Howorth, K.C.B. and G.C.H. 

June 14. At Stoke, next Guildford, 
aged 63, R. Sparkes, esq. 


Sussex.—May 27. At Brighton, the 
Right Hon. Margaret Countess dowager 
Poulett. Her ladyship was the only child 
of the late Ynyr Burges, esq. of Eastham, 
Essex. She married, first, Sir John Smith, 
Bart. of Havering Bower, who took the 
name of Burges; and, secondly, in July 
1816, John, fourth Earl Poulett, who 
died, without issue by this his second 
wife, in 1819. 

May 28. At Brighton, aged 21, T. C. 
Helps, youngest son of J. Helps, esq. of 
the Westminster Life-office. 

May 29. At Brighton, aged 89, Susan- 
nah Macclesfield Jones, relict of the Rev. 
L. O. Jones, and sister to the late Sir 
W. Jones. 


Warwick.— At Leamington, James 
Macdonald, esq. late Capt. 79th High- 
landers, only son of the late Donald Mac- 
donald, esq. of Springfield, Morayshire. 


Witts.—May 31. George Grove, esq. 
of East Hayes, Sedghill. 

June 7. In his 22nd year, William 
John, eldest son of John James Calley, 
esq. of Blunsdon-house. 


Wonrcester.—June 9. At Malvern, 
aged 84, P. Frost, esq. of Cheltenham, 
late of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Home Establishment. 


Yorksuire.—April 28. At Whitby, 
aged 37, John Yeoman, esq. solicitor, 
after a long and severe illness, borne with 
fortitude and pious resignation. His kind 
and courteous manners, his generous and 
hospitable disposition, his many amiable 
and excellent qualities rendered him re- 
spected and beloved by a large circle of 
acquaintance. The society which he 


moved in and adorned has, in his death, 
suffered an irreparable loss, 
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May 23. Mary, wife of the Rev. Geo, 
Marwood, of Busby-hall, Cleveland. 

May 31. Aged 42, Ann, wife of Ro- 
aaa esq, of Myton-hall, near 

ull. 

Lately.—At Cantley, aged 33, Kathe- 
rine, dau. of the late General Chester. 


Wates.—At Cappel Cerig, Carnar- 
vonshire, aged 103, Mrs. Elizabeth Pritch- 
ard. She has left bebind her four daugh- 
ters, thirty-four grand children, seventy- 
four great grand children, and two great 
great grand children. 


Scor.anp.—April 8. At Edinburgh, 
in her 80th year, the widow of Sir Patrick 
Warrender, of Lochend, Bart. 

April 14. At Edinburgh, William Rigby 
Murray, only child of the Lord Advocate. 

Aprilll. Aged 72, Robert Ainslie, 
esq. W. S. the intimate friend and cor- 
respondent of Robert Burns, with whose 
biography bis name will ever be honour- 
ably associated. He was the author of 
‘* Reasons for the Hope that is in us,” ° 
and his contributions have for 40 years 
enriched our periodical literature. 

May 11. At Joppa, near Edinburgh, in 
his 110th year, John Wright, sergeant. 

May 23. At Cardross-park, Dum- 
bartonshire, Alexander Sharp, esq. late 
of Virginia. 

May 24. At his house in Fifeshire, 
William Ferguson, esq. of Kilrie, 

May 27. In his 80th year, Dugald 
Stuart, esq. of Balachelish, Argyllshire. 


IRELAND.—March 25. 
Ensign Acton, 53d regt. 

April 5. Austin Cooper, esq. one of 
the most extensive land-agents in the 
county. When proceeding with G. Wey- 
land esq. in a gig from Kilmore to the 
fair of Tipperary, they were fired at by 
eight men who were in ambush. Mr. 
Cooper was shot dead, and Mr, Weyland 
severely wounded in the back. 

April 13. At Urney, co. Tyrone, 
Lieut. John Semple, late of the Royal 
Irish Artillery, and Brigade-Major of 
Artillery. 

April 18. Lieut.-Col. E. Browne, of 
Breafy, Mayo. 

Lately. At Larne, Lieut. A. Murray, 
RN. chief officer of the Coast Guard 
service in that district. 

In Dublin, R. H. M‘Naghten, esq. 

At Harold’s Cross, Dublin, Lieut, 
Sullivan, R.N. 

At Lisrenny, co. Louth, Katty Sloane, 
in Her 110th year. She retained all her 
faculties clear and acute to the last day, 
and was only confined to her bed a few 
weeks before her death, 


At Dublin, 











At Newbridge Mills, Judith M‘Guirk, 
in her 109th year. For the last few years 
she was confined to her bed, but could, 
to within a short time of her death, dis- 
course on any subject she had ever known ; 
and her sight was up to the last hour so 
good that she could sew without glasses. 

Catharine, relict of E. Sheil, esq. and 
mother of R. L. Sheil, esq. M.P. 

Thomas Burke, esq. son of Major and 
Lady Matilda Burke, and nephew to the 
Earl of Howth. His funeral in the bu- 
rial ground of Tuam cathedral on the 
8th May was the occasion of a riot, in 
consequence of its having been rumoured 
that he had died a Roman Catholic. 

May 28. Aged 72, Isabella, relict of 
the Rev. D. Little, of Killeleagh, Ire- 
land. 


East Inpies.—Ocf. 9. On the East 
India station, Mr. Hyman, Midshipman 
on board her Majesty’s ship Wolf, son- 
in-law to B. KR. Haydon, historical 
painter. 

Dec. 9. At Madras, aged 35, Capt. 
George Jobling, of the ;1st native veteran 
battalion, youngest son of the Jate John 
Jobiing, esq. formerly of Newton Hall, 
Northumberland. 

Jan. 14. At Moulmein, in the Bur- 
man Empire, aged 27, Capt. Henry Ro- 
bert Moore, 62nd regt. eldest son of Lt.- 
Col. Moore, half-pay 14th foot. 

Jan. 17. At Delhi, aged 22, Lieut. 
W. E. Rees, of the engineers, son of the 
late W. E. Rees, esq. Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice. 

Feb.7. At Calcutta, aged 18, Helen 
Anne, wife of Arthur Grote, Esq. of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

Feb. 13. At Bombay, aged 25, George 
Waddell, esq. of the K. I. C. civil ser- 
vice, and only son of the late George 
Waddell, esq. for many years on the same 
establishment. 

March6. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Col. J. P. Boileau, commanding the 
Bengal Horse Artillery. 

March 11. At Mymensing, Bengal, 
aged 27, Matthew Williams Carruthers, 
esq. of the Civil Service, second son of 
the late David Carruthers, esq. M.P. 

March 14. At Secunderabad, aged 
32, Capt. George Hull Sotheby, 34th 
Madras light inf. elder son of Samuel 
Sotheby, esq. the book auctioner. 


Aproap. — Sept. 25. At Geneva, 
Thomas Macalister Slater, only surviving 
son of Anthony Slater, and grandson of 
the late Thomas Slater, esq. of Chester- 
field and Liverpool. He was born at 
Philadelphia, 3d Noy. 1818, and his re- 
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mains were interred in the family vault 
at St. Michael’s church, Toxteth Park, 
Liverpool, 23d Nov. 1837. 

Jan. 10. On board her Majesty's sur- 
veying vessel, Raven, off the western 
coast of Africa, aged 24, T, R. Sykes, 
esq. R.N. eldest son of the late Capt. J. 
Sykes, E. I. Co.’s service. 

Feb. 25. _At the Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 22, John, eldest son of John 
Shewell, esq. of York-place, Portman- 
square, 

March 15. At Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa, Joseph Sturgis, solicitor of the 
Cape of Good Hope, where he had been 
for nearly twenty years a resident, second 
son of the Rey. Joseph Sturgis, M.A. of 
Sibbertoft, Northamptonshire. 

March 30. At Cape Town, aged 44, 
Major William Henry Foy, Bombay art. 

April 15. On his passage from the 
Mauritius, Lieut. F. W. B. M*Leod, 
35th regt. only son of Captain W. 
M‘Leod, of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 

April18. At Rome, aged 13, Louisa 
Katharine, youngest dau. of the late Hon. 
A. Cochrane, Capt. R.N. and niece to 
the Earl of Dundonald. 

April 28. At Madrid, Catharine, wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Connolly, eldest dau. of 
the late L. M. O‘Brien, esq. of Sant- 
ander, Consul of the United States of 
America on the north coast of Spain. 

May 2. At Pisa, Robert John Grews 
a esq. of Montagu-square, Lon- 

on. 

May 5. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Eliza 
Anne, wife of Francis Drake, esq. and 
sister to Sir Digby Mackworth, Bart. 
She was the only dau. of Sir Herbert the 
first Baronet, by the Hon. Juliana Digby, 
dau. of William 5th Lord Digby. 

May 11. At Malta, on bis return to 
England from India, Capt. F. Pigott, 
45th regt. second son of J. Pigott, esq. 
late Lieut.-Col. Royal Bucks Militia. 

At the Hague, aged 21, William 
Henry, son of George Anthony Sawyer, 
esq. of Ison Hill, Henbury, and grandson 
of the late George Sawyer, esq. of Bath. 

At Trieste, aged 48, M. Ignaz Von 
Rudhart, late Minister from Bavaria to 
Greece, a native of Wufomam, in Upper 
Franconia. 

May 13. At Paris, aged 35, the Hon. 
Frances Sophia Stafford Jerningham, 
dau. of the Right Hon. Lord Stafford. 

May 17. At Abbeville, aged 80, 
Charles Poole, esq. late of the Grove, 
Stanmore. 

May2%. At Ostend, Lieut. W. C. B. 
Fulton, Royal Engineers. 

May 26. At Genoa, Eustatia, wife.of 
A. Homfray, M.D. dau. of Vice. Adm. 
Sir R. Donnelly, K.C.B. 
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Lately. At Milan, on her journey 
from Naples to England, aged 76, Mrs. 
Marianne Starke, of Exmouth, authoress 
of Travels in Italy, eldest dau. of the 
late R. Starke, esq. of Epsom, many years 
Governor of Fort St. George, Madras ; 
also at Dinah, in Britany, in his 34th 
year, Richard John Hughes Starke, esq. 
nephew to the above, and eldest son of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Starke, of Laug- 
harne Castle, Carmarthenshire, 

In Paris, Mr. Samuel Penley, pro- 
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prietor and manager of the Windsor 
Theatre, and formerly a performer at 
Drury-lane. 

At New York, Mr, Pearne, the engi- 
neer of the Great Western steam-ship, in 
consequence of a severe scalding which 
he received shortly before her arrival. 

At Fontenay-sous-Bois, aged 64, the 
celebrated French comic actor, Potier. 

_ At St. Jago, Cape de Verd, the Bri- 
tish consul, Mr. Eagan. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 136] 50 and 60 125 
Males 722 Susi Males 652 2 999 AY 5 and 10 83| 60 and 70 155 
Females 712 Females 640 §°*"~ 3 J10 and 20 52|70 and 80 84 

= )20 and 30 911/80 and 90 28 
Whereof have died under two years old ...258 & f 30 and 40 132] 90 and 100 9 


from May 29 to June 19, 1838. 


40 and 50 139 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, June 23, 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
a &ien. dja din @agisan di & 4. 
62 11 | 30 10 [22 7] 33 3 [37 0 13% 4 

















PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. June 22. 
Kent Bags........+...3/. 10s. to Sl. 5s. | Farnham (seconds) O02 Os. to O2 Os. 
See Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent Pockets...... 44 108. to 52. Os. 
Farnham (fine) .......7/ Os. to 82. 10s. | Sussex ..... ....... 3h 10s. to 41. Ge, 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, June 23. 
Smithfield, Hay, 47. 10s. to 5/. 17s.—Straw, 1/.18s. to 27. 4s.— Clover, 51.0s. to 67. 








SMITHFIELD, June 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


OEE: ibcabes 3s. 4d. to 4s. 2d. 
Mutton.............0...8 10d. to 4s. Sd. 
Wi custasdive ndbvaeret 4s. 2d. to 5s. 4d. 
POR ccsncadeecbA stared 4s. Sd. to ds. 4d. 





RN ics onctsnnnnmncasiial 5s. Gd. to 6s. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market, June 22. 
Beasts .00.00sesc00 887 Calves 420 


Sheep & Lambs 10,910 Pigs 450 


COAL MARKET, June 20. 


Walls Ends, from 20s. Od. to 23s. Od. per ton. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 
CANDLES, 7s. 6d. per doz. 





Other sorts from 10s. 8d. to 25s. 6d. 


50s. Od. Yellow Russia, 49s. Od, 
Moulds, 9s. Od. 








PRICES OF 


SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 





Birmingham Canal, 221. 
205}. Kennet and Avon, 25. 











India, 108. 
Works, 59§.——-West Middlesex, 95. 
—Hope, 53. 
——Independent Gas, 48}. 
pany, 30.——Reversionary Interest, 133. 











‘Globe Insurance, 145. 
Chartered Gas, 514.——Imperial Gas, 50.—Phoenix Gas, 22. 
General United Gas, 31.—~—Canada Land Com- 


Ellesmere and Chester, 79. —— Grand Junction, 
Leeds and Liverpool, 640.— Regent’s, 15}. 
—~Rochdale, 104.——London Dock Stock, 63.——St. Katharine’s, 103.—— W 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway,-206. 


est 
Grand Junction Water 
Guardian, 35}. 








For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above, 
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From May 26 to June 22, 1838, both inclusive. 
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I Fahrenheit’s 
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Therm. 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, ny W. CARY, Strawn. 




































































































































































-j4d & as} : | - | . . 
Salh2| 3 (Sa! sai e| ¢ gz! 
RSIS 5/2 oe| sg | Weather. | ©S 55) 5 los) 3S | Weather. 
Aaina|“ RO) ® Aalos|“ IRA| 
May! ° | ° | ° jin. pts. June! © | ° | ° Jin, pts. 
26 | 49 | 59 | 48 |30, 04 fair 9 | 56 | 66 | 51 |30, 13 |fair, cloudy 
27 | 48 | 58 | 49 |29, 90 |do. 10 | 60 | 64 | 52 /'29, 60 |cloudy 
28 | 52 | 64) 54 |) , 58 /rain, fr. rain || 11 | 57 | 62 | 53 || ,50 ldo. rain 
29 | 57 | 65 | 54 , 65 |cloudy, fair 12 | 54 | 62} 52 » 57 ldo. do. 
30 | 58} 68] 55) ,80/do. do. 13 | 55 | 62 | 54 » 67 ldo. do. 
31 | 62 | 69 | 54 || , 90 !do.do.rn.th, || 14 | 60 | 68 | 57 » 74 |fair,clo,rain 
Jn.1| Gl | 64 | 54 || , 90 |do.do.do. 15 | 58 | 64 | 54 » 74 ldo. do. do. 
2} 58 | 67} 54 || ,80 |do.do.do. 16 | 64 | 70 | 62 » 78 \do. do. do. 
3 | 64 | 66} 54 |) ,'78 !do.do.do. 17 | 48 | 73 | 64 » 84 /|do. do. 
4+ 61 | 65! 56) ,70 |do.do. 18 | 69 | 74 | 58 » 60 !do. do. rain 
5 | 64 | 69 | 57 || , 87 |fair 19 | 62 | 69 | 56 || , 81 |do. do 
6 | 51 | 54 | 46 |/30, 04 |do. 20 | 63 | 65 | 60 ||, 72 {do. do. rain 
7| 54/61) 45 || , 16 ldo. 21 | 61} 70 | 55!) , 60 ldo. do. 
$| 51 | 59} 46 | > 20 |do. 22 | 63 | 65 , 84 ido. do. rain 
{ | 
i 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From May 28 to June 21, 1838, both inclusive. 
=| 3 Ses £ 5 §3 e Ma 3 vi 3 4 
5 E: &3 os Pal? s eo re s ie = Ex. Bills, 
lu | sz gs (ES|ES| @E Sele esata) |] | £lom. 
el! 3 cg ae aaa “ee | log!” 3 
a} A | 2 mo ls |e ” = 
933 | 94¢ |——101g| 102g | 15 64.67 pm.| 60 64 pm. 
29/205 | 93% 945 |——)1014; 102% 5 270 | 64pm. | 64 66 pm. 
30) 945 95: | ——1013|_ 103° | 154;——/1063/270 | 68pm. | 65 69 pm. 
31\——| 944 | 954 |——\1014| 103 | 154/——\1063|270 |73 75 pm.| 70 68 pm. 
11205 | 944 | 954 |1O1g|101g, 1023 | 15 69 71 pm. 
22053} 94 | 95 |——|l01g, 102% | 154! 2703175 73 pm.| 70 67 pm. 
4]2054| 94 | 95 |——101g| 102g | 1542703) 72pm. | 67 69 pm 
5}205.| 94 95 |——|1013} 102% 2703) 74pm. | 69 74 pm 
62043| 94 1014)101 153|—— 74pm. | 67 69 pm 
7205 | 94 101; 154| 924/107 67 70 pm 
2053| 94 1013! 154 70 68 pm 
2054] 94 101 68 70 pm 
1\—|_ 933 1013/1014 15 < ___| 68 70 pm 
12.2054] 934 101 5: 74pm. | 68 70 pm 
13205 | 93% 1013 5 74 76 pm.| 70 68 pm 
141—| 93} 1013 5 7476 pm.| 68 70 pm 
1512054) 934 1014/1013 15: 70 68 pir 
162053) 93% 1013 154+-— 68 70 pm 
18/2053} 94 101 15! 69 70 pm 
19}2053) 94 1014101 153 69 71 pm 
2053) 94 101 15: 71 pm. 
21/2053) 94 101 153 71 69 pm. 















































J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Goopivuck, and ARNULL. 








3. B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PABLIAMENT-STREET. 











